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Modern Practical Joinery. 

aay HE art of joinery 
is concerned 
with the prepare- 
tion and fixing 
of the permanent 
wooden furniture 
of a building, and | 
is thus to be dis- 
tinguished, on 
the one _ hand, 
from the art of carpentry, which deals 
only with the structure of the building, 
and, on the other, from that of cabinet- 
making, which deals with its movable 
furniture. There is, however, hardly a 
single important operation, either in car- 
pentry or cabinet-making, with which a 
really good joiner is not necessarily familiar. | 
The constructive woodwork of an important | 
building, when it is exposed to view (as, for 
instance, in the case of a church with an un- 
ceiled wooden roof), would usually be 
executed by the joiner rather than the car 
penter ; whilst, on the other hand, the per- 
manent furniture of first-class shops and of 
public buildings, though executed by the 
joiner, is really cabinet work of a very high 
order. Of these three branches of wood- 
working, joinery is therefore the most com- 
prehensive and representative. The car- 
penter merely specialises in the strength and 
celerity of his work at the expense of its 
finish, the cabinet maker in finish and 
celerity, not infrequently at the expense of 
Strength. Moreover, though it is true that 
an otherwise uneducated and ignorant man 
may become a good average joiner, the 
theoretical knowledge requisite for ideal 
proficiency in this art is no less various and 
comprehensive than the practical skill. A 
sound knowledge of draughtsmanship, geo- 
metry, and the properties of timber; an 
acquaintance with the elementary laws of 
Physics and mechanics; and (if he is to co- 
operate intelligently with the architect) some 
familiarity with the principles of architec- 
ture, colour, and design ;—these are all more 
or less indispensable qualifications of a 
really expert joiner. It is partly because of 
the number and magnitude of these sub- 
Sidiary subjects, which it is almost impos- 














sible to treat of adequately in a single 
volume, and a knowledge of which, on the 
other hand, it is futile to assume, that really 
good books on joinery are still so few, and 
will always be so difficult to produce ; but a 
still more cogent reason is to be found in the 
inherent difficulty of the subject itself. Ex- 
cepting only fine literature of the first class, 
there is probably no kind of literary work 
that needs higher mental qualifications than 
the exposition of one of the useful arts in all 
its modern complexity and perfection, The 
journalist who would dispose in a couple of 
hours of the affairs of the British Empire 
might well hesitate, even were he possessed 
of the necessary experience, to undertake a 
lucid explanation of the operation of scribing, 
the theory of hand-railing in double curva- 
ture, or the classification of the cutting 
instruments ; and even. the novelist and the 
poet, with their superior facility of expres- 
sion, would find in such work as this a 
curiously close correspondence between the 
word and the ¢hing to which they are fre- 
quently unaccustomed. Let our would-be 
littérateurs devote a year or so at the outset 
of their careers to the study and exposition 
of a mechanical craft, abiding by the result 
of this simple trial of their literary skill, and 
not only would their ranks be usefully 
reduced in number, but the survivors would 
gain immeasurably in strength and efficiency, 
“A man,” says Emerson, “should have a farm 
or a mechanical craft for his culture. We 
must have a basis for our higher accomplish- 
ments, our delicate entertainments of poetry 
and philosophy, in the work of our hands.” 
Of all the mechanical crafts which might 
thus contribute to the culture of the indi- 
vidual man, probably none would be found 
more agreeable to the philosopher, or to the 
artist of whatever kind, than that of joinery, 
which is certainly one of the most interest- 
ing and beautiful of the lesser arts; and 
Emerson might further have added that the 
man would, quite conceivably, do as much 
for the craft, as would the craft for the man. 
Up till the present time the practice of 
joinery has seldom been seriously attempted 
by a man who is qualified by education and 
intellectual ability to give the trade the 





theoretical initiative and systematisation 


that it still needs, and the world the benefit 
of his experience in book form. Joinery, 
like most of the useful arts, has so far — 
developed itself mainly as a practical tradi- 
tion, It was not until after the introduction 
of geometrical staircases and handrailings 
in double curvature that, in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, any important 
literature appeared on the subject ; and even 
now, in these days of multifarious text-books 
of every kind, a really good exposition of its 
theory and practice yet remains to be written 
by a man who shall combine the qualifica- 
tions of the philosopher, the artist, and the 
practical craftsman, 

In his text-book on ‘“ Modern Practical 
Joinery,”* if he has not achieved an un- 
qualified success, Mr. George Ellis has 
produced probably the best book on the 
subject that has yet appeared. As its title 
implies, it is written by, and for, the prac- 
tical man, rather than the philosopher or the , 
artist ; and excepting as to the properties of 
timber, it neither assumes, nor attempts to 
impart, any adequate knowledge of the 
subjects mentioned above as subsidiary to 
the art of joinery. But it is a work com- 
prehensive—in all essential respects, ex- 
haustive—within its assigned limits; the 
illustrations are copious and good; and to 
say, further, that the text is generally lucid 
and concise, and always intelligible to the 
careful student, is to say, as we have already 
implied, that it is a work of considerable 
literary merit. It is, indeed, so good a,book, 
that what small blemishes there are, are the 
more to be regretted on that account. The 
author disclaims any pretensions to literary 
style, his desire being rather, as he observes 
with perhaps unconscious irony, “to make 
himself easily understood” ; but we must none 
the less protest against his occasional lapses 
into English as “she” ought not even to be 
“spoke.” Such are his uses of the word 
“purpose” as an adjective—suggested, per- 
haps, by that last abomination of modern 
colloquialism, “a purpose-journey”; of the 
word “wedged” as an equivalent for 
“ wedged-shaped ;” of the phrase “ vertical 
to a horizontal plane ;” and of another—we 





* “Modern Practical Joinery.” By George Ellis. 
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Cannot give the exact quotation—in which 
one plane “converts” two others into a 
prism, instead of forming a prism with the 
other two. Such’ solecisms are the less 
excusable, because “the language of the 
workshop,” which Mr. Ellis avowedly and 
necessarily adopts, is not essentially inferior 
to that of polite literature and society, but is 
rather, in its accuracy and significance—as 
will be seen by a perusal of the author’s 
excellent glossary—a language from which 
literature and society would often do well to 
learn. If the correct uses of the words 
“vertical” or ‘ wedged” are to be forgotten 
by the practical joiner, we may well ask, by 
whom are they to be remembered ? 

Coming to the subject matter of the book, 
it is apparent, as we have already observed, 
that Mr. Ellis writes as the practical man 
rather than as the philosopher or the artist, 
and generally, since he is writing for 
practical men, with admirable results. He 
is a practical man in the true sense of the 
word. The operative and constructional 
methods that he advocates are not always 
the cheapest nor the quickest, but they are 
almost invariably the best; and they are 
often a great deal better, we fear, than are 
found in the practice, or even dreamed of in 
the philosophy, of the average joiner. It is 
consoling, however, in these days of uni- 
versal jerry-building and veneer, to know, 
as Mr. Ellis asserts, that they are the 
methods adopted in the best London work- 
shops; and to read his chapters on the 
fittings of high-class shops and of public 
buildings tends to give one a new respect for 
those often prosaic-looking and _inartistic, 
but evidently substantial structures. We 
are therefore the more surprised to detect 
the absence of the philosopher in Mr. Ellis’s 
occasional condescension to human weak- 
ness, or the force of circumstances, as, for in- 
stance, when he permits the jointing of a 
board “in winding,” or the substitution of 
a circular for a_ slightly elliptical arc. 
Such deviations from correct procedure must 
sometimes be winked at in practice; but 
they should hardly have received in print the 
deliberate sanction of a highauthority. The 
last named, though bad as a precedent, is 
really permissible “in the case in question; 
but the first is of a more serious nature. 
Mr. Ellis recognises, of course, that it is 
impossible to produce a plane edge which 
shall be square throughout its length to the 
surface of a “winding” board. He says, 
therefore, in effect—apply your square in 
the middle ; shoot a true edge; let the ends 
take care of themselves, and the cleats will 
make it all right when the joint is glued up. 
But this is not correct. If either of two 
boards which are to be jointed together is 
shot in winding, neither cleats nor cramps, 
omnipotent though in modern joinery they 
are supposed to be, can produce in the 
resulting combination at the same time a 
piane surface and a permanently good joint. 
A board should only be jointed up “in 
winding” if it is to be used in a panel or 
other surface, which will be held rigidly in 
the position for which it is intended; and 
if thus used it ought also to be held 
out of “winding” during the operation 
of shooting. Some simple contrivance other 
than that of clamping to a shooting board is 
easily arranged, and might profitably have 
been described for this purpose. 

In this connexion we may also remark 
that Mr. Ellis seems to be unconscious that 





there are two opinions as to the use of 
cramps for jointing or other purposes. To 
do without them—in jointing, to shoot the 
edges absolutely straight and true, instead 
of hollow, as, in the case of long joints, 
recommended by Mr. Ellis, and to rub the 
glue out by hand; in framing, to fit the 
work exactly, knock it together dry with a 
hammer, and use glue only for the wedges— 
this is doubtless a ‘‘counsel of perfection,” 
but it has been advocated and practised by 
some of the best authorities, and was surely 
deserving of notice. The cramp is a useful 
instrument, but, as we have just seen in Mr. 
Ellis’s advice as to the jointing of winding 
boards, it offers temptations to slovenly 
workmanship, which the most conscientious 
workman, being merely mortal, is sometimes 
unable to resist; and tortured woodwork 
will rise up in judgment upon its author on 
a day by no means the last. 

We must confess, however, thatjin this 
and other respects we are criticising Mr. 
Ellis’s really excellent book in the spirit 
rather of the philosopher than of the prac- 
tical man; and in the same spirit we wish 
to proceed, not so much for the sake of 
depreciating our author’s work, which is the 
best we have yet scen on a very difficult 
subject, as for the intrinsic interest of the 
problems that it continually suggests to any 
intelligent student. 

Of these problems, one of the first and 
most difficult, is that of the classification of 
the cutting instruments. In Mr. Ellis’s first 
group he places together those of which he 
considers that the wedge is an elementary 
type. He points out, however, that the 
common wedge, when used for splitting 
wood in the direction of the grain, is not a 
cutting instrument at all, its action on the 
wood taking place as it does, not at the 
front edge, but at the thick part, or heel of 
the wedge. “It is,” he says, ‘to avoid this 
loss of action by the front edge that all (sic) 
cutting tools are wedged (sic), or bevelled, 
on one side only.” This seems to us in all 
ways a rather unfortunate statement; for 
not only is an ordinary knife, to say 
nothing of a wood-turning chisel, ‘‘ wedged,” 
as he says, on both sides — an expres- 
sion the impropriety of which thus more 
clearly appears—but even in the case of a 
joiner’s chisel, which he goes on to discuss 
and illustrate as a typical example, this fact 
of its being ‘‘wedged or bevelled on one 
side only” is not the characteristic by which 
it is really distinguished from the common 
wedge. This will be easily seen from the 
accompanying diagram, fig. 1, from which it 





is clear that the distinction sought for con- 
sists, not in the shape of the iron, but in the 
fact, due to the position of the handle, that 
the operative pressure is applied along a 
surface of the wedge, instead of, as in the 
common wedge, in a direction between the 
surfaces, The removal of that portion of the 
iron indicated by the broken lines, which 
seems to distinguish the chisel from the 
wedge, is unessential to the action of the 
tool, and is recommended only as an economy 
of material, and for the sake of convenience 
in grinding. 

“A Plane-iron or cutter,” Mr. Ellis goes 


LT. 
on to say, ‘‘is merelya chisel fixed securely 
&c.”; and here again, though with consider. 
able diffidence, we find ourselves at Variance 
with the author. So far from a plane-iron 
being an adaptation of the chisel, it seems 
to us that it should not even be classed in 
the same group cf instruments; that it 
belongs, with scrapers and machine 
cutters, to the third rather than to the first 
of Mr. Ellis’s groups of the cutting tools, 
As far as their forms are concerned, all 
cutting tools are modifications of the wedge 
or cone; and they can, therefore, only be 
classified according to their functions. Thus 
classified, a plane-iron, we venture to think, 
should be excluded from that group of tools 
whose function is that of the wedge, on the 
following grounds :—A wedge can only act 
as a wedge when it is moving in a direction 
internal, or—to cover the case of the chisel 
—not external, to its bounding surfaces ; 
when, in other words, the pressure applied 
to the instrument is transmitted from both 
its surfaces. But a plane-iron, by reason of 
its fixed relation to the sole of the plane, is 
compelled to move in a direction external to 
the bounding surfaces of its wedge-shaped 
part ; and the pressure applied is, therefore, 
transmitted only by the front surface of the 
iron. In these respects the function of the 
plane-iron is more nearly that of the scraper 
and the machine cutter than of the chisel 
or the common wedge. We illustrate this 
view in fig 2, where (@) represents the 


\.> i, 


Pin 2, 

motion of the common wedge; (4) that of 
the chisel ; (c) that of the plane-iron ; (7) that 
of the machine cutter. If, on account of the 
nature of the shavings produced, it is still 
maintained that the action of the plane is 
analogous to that of the chisel, this view can 
only be justified by regarding the instrument 
as a whole, in which the front surface of the 
plane-iron and the sole of the plane consti- 
tute the two surfaces of the resultant wedge. 
As a matter of fact we have raised the vexed 
question as to whether there is any essential 
difference in the action of a razor held in the 
upright and in the oblique positions. These 
remarks, far from solving the question, 
serve only to show that it needs a more 
philosophical treatment than it has received 
in the volume before us. 

A branch of the subject in which Mr. Ellis 
is evidently much interested and very pro- 
ficient is that which concerns the theory and 
practice of handrailing for geometrical stair- 
cases. He treats a large number of typical 
cases on the principles of the ‘“ square-cut 
and tangent system;” and considering the 
difficulty of the subject, and the very slight 
knowledge of geometry which the student is 
assumed to possess, his exposition of the 
solutions given is marvellously clear and 
good, These solutions, however—though 
this is probably less the author’s fault than 
that of the system he adopts—are not always 
as satisfactory as they might be. It would 
seem, indeed, that the ‘“square-cut and 
tangent system,” though it may afford con- 
venient methods of interpretation to the 
builder’s foreman, is not one upon which 
the original design should be based, and the 
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results in handrailing should be warned by|ings that disappointment to the eye which 
a perusal of these examples to provide fully they usually are; and the whole arrange- 
detailed drawings of his design in the first} ment, though Mr, Ellis does not make 
instance, and allow no latitude of interpreta-| himself responsible for the position of 
tion whatever to the executive craftsman.|the winders, is curiously wanting in 
The only condition upon which the geome-| symmetry about that vertical plane which 
trical staircase can possibly be preferred to| bisects the quadrant. It is true that the 
the open newel, or even the dogleg type, is | elevation of this rail on page 273 looks fairly 
that the curvatures of the handrailing should | satisfactory, but it is an elevation of the 
be perfect in execution and design, The} wreath only, and does not, therefore, give a 
abrupt “ramps” and very imperfect | complete representation of its junctures with 
“easings,” so often observed in second-|the straight rails. To show that the diffi- 
rate work, are an abomination which should| culties of this class of problems in double 


not be tolerated on any pretext whatever. curvature are not by any means insoluble, 


The difficult case in this class of work is, | we produce an alternative design for a hand- 
of course, that in which two straight flights| railing over a quarter space of winders of 
of stairs are to be connected by winders. | the same pitch and proportions as that illus- 
In the case of circular stairs, or where] trated by Mr. Ellis on page 261, in which the 
landings are used, the problem of hand-| disposition of the two dancing winders is 
railing is comparatively simple, being solved | more conveniently adapted to the curvature 
in the first case by true helical, and in the | of the falling line. Fig. 3 is the plan of the 
second, with good management, by true | handrail, risers, and walking line ; fig. 4, the 
elliptical curves. And here we must remark | development of the central vertical section 
in passing on the apparent confusion | of the handrail, and of the nosing line ; fig. 5, 
between these two forms of curve which is| the elevation of the solid wreath and its junc- 
suggested by fig. 770 of the volume before | tures with the straight rails. It will be noticed 
us, in which lines are drawn which seem to|that this design is in all respects exactly 
be intended as tangents in different planes | symmetrical in the two halves of the quad- 
to the same ellipse. ‘This figure, whilst it | rant, and that the development of the wreath, 
will at once arouse the suspicions of the| whilst it is composed of circular arcs of 
most casual reader with regard to the|almost the greatest possible radius, coin- 
methods advocated by Mr. Ellis, serves well | cides almost exactly with that of the nosing 
to illustrate the difficulties with which, in|line. The only possible objection to this 
the case of winders, he has to contend.| design that can be urged by the practical 
A wreath has to be described for |craftsman is that the wreath may need to be 
the connection of two straight rails}cut in two pieces, or of thicker stuff than 
which are in different directions, and,|that which is usually necessary; but this 
whether for a half or a quarter space of | will involve an increase of price very small 
Winders, not in the same plane. An|as compared with that of the whole rail, and 
elliptical curve is therefore out of the] one which will be well repaid in the greater 
question; and the true helical form is| perfection of the finished structure. More- 
equally inapplicable, because the pitch of] over, there is an innovation we should much 
the helix over the winders is necessarily | like to see adopted with respect to well 
Steeper than that of the rails over the|designed handrails for geometrical stairs, 
Straight flights ; whereas the tangents to a|which will much more than cancel this 
helix are, of course, of the same pitch as the | slight increase of price—this, namely, that 
helix itself. Mr, Ellis solves the difficulty | the rails should not be shaped to the hand 
by adopting a helix of the same pitch as the | in the usual manner, but finished to a square 
winders, and “easing” the straight rails|or rectangular section, the sharp edges 
into the helical wreath ; but these “ easings,” | being rounded off at a quadrant of not more 
as shown, for instance, in the development | than 3 in, radius. The beauty of its curva- 
of a handrail for a quarter space of winders, | ture shou!d be a sufficient ornament, and 
on page 261, are too abrupt to be graceful. | the chief feature of a good geometrical hand- 
They are, in fact, just those weak points|railing; but its curvature, whether good or 
in the design which make curved handrail-'bad—and it is the more likely to be bad 
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on this account—is only rendered indefinite 
by shaping to the usual section, unless it is 
re-emphasised by the striking of some 
sharply-cut moulding, which not only adds 
greatly to the price of the rail, but is less 
trustworthy as an index of the curve than 
the bold outlines afforded by a rectangular 
section. This adoption of a simpler section 
would therefore be not only a great economy 
of labour, but the best possible means [of 
ensuring a good design ; and, even in these 
days when beauty and simplicity—not, alas,. 
pretentious ornamentation !—are sacrificed 
to convenience and luxury on every occa- 
sion, no objection could surely be taken to 
a rectangular rail on the score of discomfort 
to the hands. 

Anterior, however, to the design of curved 
handrailing in wood, arises the question as 
to whether wood is a material which is pro- 
perly suited for this purpose at all; or for 
any in which the curvature of a solid fila- 
ment bears some considerable ratio to the 
diameters of its cross section; whether, on 


_|the contrary, such structures would not be 


more suitably executed in stone or metal. 
These, being usually isotropic, whilst wood 
is a fibrous material, are naturally more- 
suitable to the purpose, because, unlike 
wood, they are as strong, in a direction 
normal to the axis, in curved as in recti- 
linear pieces. To this suggestion it may be 
objected that the wreaths of a handrail, like- 
the braces of a ship, might be cut out of 
wood so chosen, from the branches or roots: 
of the tree, that the grain should run in the 
direction of the required curve; and, we 
reply, that they seldom or never are, not 
only on account of the trouble of so selecting: 
the wood, but because it is easier to obtain 
the necessary projection of the wreath on 
the surface of a solid plank. In the case of 
handrailing, however, it may be argued in 
favour of woodwork, that wood, unlike stone 
and metal, is a nonconductor of heat, and is 
therefore more comfortable to the hands. 
And as far asthe appearance of a handrail 
is concerned it cannot be denied that an 
ornamental wood is in many cases preferable 
to metal, whilst the use of stone, of course,. 
necessitates stone stairs with the appropriate 
architecture of the hall and_landings.. 
Moreover, it is doubtless possible for a 
curved handrail of sufficient strength to be 
executed throughout in wood, without 
recourse to the usual illegitimate expedients.- 
of metal stays, in which case it is difficult 
to produce an objection to such a handrail 
which will be allowed as valid by the 
practical man, whatever the philosophic: 
critic may think as to the essential mis- 
application of the material. 

In regard to this question of the truthful 
application of the material, we are glad to 
notice that Mr. Ellis does not describe at any 
length, and very seldom advocates, the use 
of veneer; a means of effect which is, of 
course, naturally less used in high-class 
modern joiners work than in cabinet 
work of the corresponding quality. 
The only cases in which he would seem. 
to adopt it are those of surfaces in 
single curvature ; that, for instance, of the 
wreath piece of a geometrical staircase. In 
this instance, however, since the string is 
only reduced to a veneer between the spring- 
ings of the curve, and there is no economy: 
either of labour or material, the method 
adopted is not inferior to, but merely other 
than, that which would be inferred from the 





result. The intelligent but uninitiated spec- 
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tator, who is the person chiefly3jtofbe“con- 
sidered"in such questions “as |these—-for the 
unintelligent are not worthy{and the initiated 
too few to be regarded—would naturally 
infer either that the whole string was 
veneered, or the wreath piece bent in the 
solid wood, the actual truth being more 
lovely than one of these guesses, and more 
ingenious than the other. We should there- 
fore prefer a more obvious and equally 
workmanlike method—either that of “ build- 
ing up” the wreath-piece in vertical pieces, 
the joints and changes in the direction of 
the grain (which Mr. Ellis objects to) being 
really an ornament of the work; or that of 
cutting from the solid wood, in which case 
the unequal shrinkage of which Mr. Ellis 
naturally complains, would only correspond 
with that of the wreath itself. It is true 
that either of these methods very clearly 
indicates the weak point in the string ; but 
since the weak point exists, and must exist 
unless the string is bent in its entire thick» 
ness, they are to be preferred to the veneer 
method on that very account. 

We have not space to consider here the 
warious other questions which are suggested 
by this most interesting subject—those, for 
instance, which relate to the properties of 
timber or to the relative merits ot machine- 
made and hand-made work ; and the ques- 
tion of design, being, of course, in the hands 
ot the architect, hardly belongs to the sub- 
ject of practical joinery, We will only add 
that Mr. Ellis has two excellent chapters on 
timber ; that he deals throughout his book, 
as we are pleased to find, with hand-made 
gather than with machine-made work; 
and that, unlike some of his contemporaries, 
he never pleads guilty to original design, 
We may conclude, therefore, by wishing 
every success to this carefully prepared and 
very instructive volume, which should be 
aseful not only to the practical joiner, but 
to the architect who wishes thoroughly to 
anderstand the best constructional methods 
ef joinery as practised at the present day. 
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NOTES. 
A CASE of some importance to 
those who own houses in the 
vicinity of open spaces in the 
Metropolis has recently been ‘decided in 
the Chancery Division of the High Court. 
The Borough Council of Paddington, in 
pursuance of their powers, transformed an 
old burial-ground into an open space, and 
ander the Metropolitan Open Spaces Act of 
«881 and 1884, Sections 5 and 3 respectively, 
they were not to erect any building upon 
¢his ground. The object of the Statutes was 
that these spaces should remain open ground 
for the benefit of the public. The plaintiff 
was a house-owner adjoining this open 
space, and he seems to have claimed a right 
to light over the ground in question before 
he had obtained it by the Statute of Limita- 
tions. What was his particular object in 
claiming this right is difficult to see, since 
the Public Authority could not build houses 
upon this open space. However, in order 
to prevent the alleged right, the Borough 
Council erected a hoarding in the usual 
fashion, so as to obscure the light to the 
house in question. The plaintiff at once 
‘said that they had no right to do this, be- 
cause the hoarding was a building within 
‘the meaning of the Open Spaces Act. It 
was perfectly obvious, however, that the 
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judge was right in his view that the word 
“building” did not apply to such an 
erection as a hoarding, which was merely 
to obscure the access of light to}a 
house. The object of the Act was to 
prevent buildings of a substantial kind 
being erected which would have the effect 
of preventing the space being used as an 
open playground, The decision also was 
against the plaintiff on the claim of fright, 
because the mere fact that this was'(to be 
kept an open space did not include in it a 
right to the adjoining houses of the ease- 
ment of light. As we have said, this ‘point 
seems to be somewhat academic, because, 
as the Borough Council could not build on 
the open space, the owners of adjoining 
houses could not have their right to light 
interrupted. However, academic though the 
point may be, it is a clear decision, and it is 
probably a safeguard to the interests of the 
public, because it is possible thatsonyan 
open space, although it may be kept for the 
use of the public, it may be necessary on 
occasions to place some building, as a 
recreation hall or similar structure. 





_ In the case of the Attorney- 
A Building-Line General v. Ashbourne Recrea- 
tion Ground Co. and Smith 
(Times, November Io), the Attorney-General 
and the Ashbourne Urban District Council 
were suing the defendant in respect of an 
alleged breach of one of the Council’s by- 
laws in regard to a new street being not 
of the required width, and the defendant 
contended that the High Court had no 
jurisdiction, since the by-laws were made 
under Section 157 of the Public Health Act, 
and Section 251 especially provides that the 
penalties, imposed by Section 183, for this 
breach are to be recovered before justices 
summarily. The court overruled this 
objection on the ground that here an injunc- 
tion was sought to protect a right, and that 
this exception to the general rule ousting 
jurisdiction applied equally when the 
Attorney-General was suing in respect of 
public rights. The court pointed out that this 
point had been assumed, without argument, 
in cases involving a deviation from the 
building line and also in relation to the 
width of a street ; but apparently this is the 
first time it has become the subject of a 
direct decision. 





A CURIOUS point has been 
raised in the case of Mappin 
Bros. v. Liberty & Co. (see 
our Legal columns) as to the ownership of 
the subsoil of Regent-street. The plaintiffs, 
Messrs. Mappin Bros., were lessees from the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests of 
business premises in Regent-street, the 
original lease having been granted in 1820, 
when the street was in course of construc- 
tion. The defendants were lessees of 
premises on each side of Messrs. Mappin’s, 
and had connected these premises, with 
leave, by means of a subway) under the 
street. Messrs. Mappin now claimed to be 
lessees of the subsoil of the street wsgue ad 
medium jfilum, setting up tne presumption 
of law that a conveyance of land abutting on 
a street passes the soil up to the middle of 
the street. The Court, without deciding 
whether for this purpose a lease had the 
same effect as a grant, or whether a lease or 
grant by the Crown had the same effect 
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as a lease or grant by a private indi 
vidual, found there was abundant evidence 
both in the contract for the lead 
and also in the provisions of the Act ot 
Parliament under which the Commissioners 
had acquired the land, to rebut any such 
presumption, and that the plaintiff's Claim 
failed. It is to be observed the presumption 
does not apply to land intended to be used 
as a highway, but not yet dedicated to the 
public (Leigh v. Jack, Ex. Div. 264), and in 
this case the contract was entered into some 
few years before the date of the lease, yet 
the lease only spoke of the road as “now 
forming,” and the Court held the contract to 
determine the rights of the parties, There 
is yet a further point alluded to in the judg. 
ment, but not necessary to be decided in the 
case, viz., that it is doubtful whether any 
such presumption ever applies to highways 
in towns in any circumstances. It may 
now be pointed out that such statutes as 
the Metropolitan Management Act and 
the Public Health Act, which vest the 
streets in the Urban or other Authori- 
ties, only apply to the surface of the streets, 
and do not touch this question of the sub- 
soil, 








: AN interesting point was de- 
nfants ? 
and Building cided by the House of Lords, 
Societies. affirming the Court of Appeal 
in the case of Thurston v. Nottingham 
Permanent Benefit Building Society ( Zimes, 
November 14) ‘as to the’ position of an 
infant member of a building society. The 
plaintiff (a married woman and an “ infant”) 
having been admitted a member of the 
defendant Society, applied to the Society 
for a loan to'’enable her to purchase some 
land and to complete some houses in course 
of construction upon it. The defendant 
Society advanced 250/. in respect of the 
purchase, which they paid to the vendor on 
the plaintiff's behalf, and, to secure them- 
selves for this advance and for other sums 
to be advanced for the building, they took a 
mortgage for 1,200/, on the property. When 
a total sum of about 1,000/. had been 
advanced, the defendant Society, finding 
out the plaintiff was a minor, took pos- 
session of the property, and the plaintiff 
subsequently brought her action claiming 
the property and repudiating the mortgage. 
It must be borne in mind that there was 
no allegation:that the plaintiff had acted 
otherwise than dona fide. Section 13 of 
the Building Societies Act, 1874, enables 
funds to be raised by subscription amongst 
the members for such loans to members, 
and Section 38 enables persons under age 
to become members of such societies and 
“to give all necessary acquittances.” The 
Infants’ Relief Act, 1874, however, renders 
absolutely void all contracts by infants for 
the repayment of money lent. _In the result 
the Court has held that there are two trans- 
actions involved in the circumstances of this 
case, and that as regards the purchase 
money paid to the vendor, the plaintiff 
having ratified that contract since she came 
of age, the Society were entitled to stand in 
the shoes of the vendor, and to have a lien 
on the property, but that as regards the 
mortgage the Infants’ Relief Act made this 
void. There is a proviso to Section 1 of the 
Infants’ Relief Act that it shall not invalidate 
any contract into which an infant “may by 
any existing or future statute” enter, but it 
is to be observed that the present decision 
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is to the effect that the Building Societies’ 
Act does not enable infants to borrow 
money, but only gives such members the 
other rights which are not controlled by the 
provisions of the Infants’ Relief Act. 





THE Privy Council has given 


jability for . - ara 
cans 6008 an interesting decision, and 
Electricity: One which shows the adapt- 


ability of the common law to the exigencies 
of modern times, in the case of Eastern and 
South African Telegraph Co, v. Cape Town 
Tramways Co., and which is reported in the 
Law Reports for August. The telegraph 
company sued the tramway company for 
damages and an injunction caused by inter- 
ference to their cable messages by reason of 
the return current through uninsulated rails 
on the tramway system; and the very old 
principle of law decided in the case of 
Rylands v. Fletcher so long ago as 1868 was 
invoked by the plaintiff telegraph company to 
support their claim. That principle is that 
a person who brings on to his land anything 
which should it escape will cause damage to 
someone else, is liable, quite apart from any 
negligence. This matter has already been 
under the consideration of the Courts in 
relation to electricity in the case of National 
Telephone Co. v. Baker (1893) ; but in that 
case, although the Court held that the above 
principle of Rylands v. Fletcher would 
apply as well to the electric current as to 
the subject matter in the original case, 
which was water in a_ reservoir, the 
defendant company were held excused, !since 
they were acting under statutory powers 
conferred by Provisional Order. In the case 
now before the Privy Council a certain 
portion of the tramway line was not con- 
structed under statutory. powers, and 
although the Privy Council approved of the 
finding that the principle of Rylands v. 
Fletcher had’ application to such a force 
as electricity, it was held that the inter- 
ference with the telegraph cable not 
being such as could be considered an inter- 
ference with the ordinary use of property 
did not make the defendants liable for the 
damage. In otner words, this principle being 
in the nature of an insurance, and enforcible 
apart from negligence, -it applies only to 
ordinary conditions, and a man cannot 
increase the liabilities of his neighbour by 
putting his own property to special uses. 
{n view of the. rapidly increasing user of 
electricity in crowded centres the import- 
ance of this decision cannot be exaggerated, 
and although decisions of the Privy Council 
are not absolutely binding on the other 
Courts of this country they are treated with 
the greatest respect, and almost invariably 
followed. 





IN a paper to the American 
Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers Mr. Carl Hering dis- 
cusses several practical problems connected 
with the management of accumulators, and 
arrives af some novel results. Most English 
electricians think that the principal point 
about the management of accumulators is 
to be careful to stop the discharge when 
the voltage per cell is 1°8. Now the 
enly reason for the existence of this 
aumber, apparently, is that it is mentioned 
in the rules issued by manufacturers, who 
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will only guarantee their cells when these! price, and one supplies it at 2d. per unit. 


rules are slavishly followed. In France the 
usual voltage at which the discharge is 
stopped is 1°6, and in the official tests for 
the French Admiralty 1.65. Mr. Hering 
points out that the proper point at which 
to stop must depend, amongst other things, 
on the rate of the discharge. For a very 
rapid discharge 1°5 volts might not be 
too low. He might also have mentioned 
that this voltage depends on the tem- 
perature of the cell. The efficiencies of 
accumulators rise with the temperature, 
and the differences in summer and winter 
are appreciable, Their capacity also in- 
creases with the temperature, and by artili- 
cially heating the electrolyte they can be 
made to store twice as much energy as at 
ordinary temperatures. It will be seen that 
makers ought to mention the temperatures 
at which their batteries have their listed 
capacities. For traction work in con- 
nexion with motor-cars, as the batteries 
as a rule work at constant power, and 
not at constant current, the point of cut- 
off will be automatically indicated by the 
current increasing very rapidly. The pres- 
sure of the cells at this point having been 
determined experimentally, the driver will 
obviously have to be careful never to be 
too far from a charging station when his 
voltage is approaching the minimum permis- 
sible. We wish to emphasise the fact that 
this voltage may be something very different 
from 1°8 volts per cell. 





From the very full report 
Electric Lighting pyblished last month by M. 

Laffargue in Z’/udustrie Elec- 
triqgue it appears that electric lighting in 
Paris has not made much progress during 
the last two years. This is probably due to 
the price which the companies charge per 
unit, which is about double the usual price 
in London. As the concessions granted to 
the companies by the Municipal Council will 
soon have to be renewed, it is probable that 
they wil! be forced to lower their prices. All 
the new power stations are now being built 
outside Paris, and the energy is being trans- 
mitted at high pressure to the substations in 
the city by means of underground mains. The 
new mains have been found very satisfactory 
and the scientific methods adopted of detect- 
ing incipient faults in the older mains have 
made breakdowns very rare. The Edison 
Company use a very curious system of 
transmission to their substations. It is 
similar to an ordinary three-wire direct 
current system with 2,200 volts between 
adjacent mains or 4,400 volts between the 
outers, We think that where there are several 
substations not too far apart this method 
is well worth consideration. The applica- 
tion of electricity for power purposes in Paris 
is very limited. Electric lifts, however, are 
a notable exception. They have been found 
much more economical than hydraulic lifts 
or lifts worked by compressed air. M. 
Laffargue states that the average price of 
the current used for the return journey by 
an electric lift carrying three persons ina 
six-story flat is a farthing. The price for 
the water used by an hydraulic lift in similar 
circumstances he gives as I°5 penny, and 
for a compressed air or hydro-electric lift the 
cost is 0°5 of a penny. He assumes that 





electric power costs 6d. a unit. Several of 
the London companies supply it at half this 


Two or three years ago we 
gave some particulars of a 
novel form of cross-river com- 
munication proposed at Newport (Mon.). 
We understand that preliminaries are now 
settled, and that the construction of the 
transporter bridge is already commenced. 
It may be remembered that the design was 
one intended for the conveyance of pas- 
sengers and vehicles in a car suspended 
from a cable stretched between two lofty 
towers—one at each side of the River Usk. 
A recent example of somewhat similar 
practice is to be found at Ouray, Colorado, 
where a steel cable line 4,200 ft. long runs 
up 2,000 ft. to the mouth of a goldmine. The 
line consists of two stationary cables securely 
anchored at each end, and along these 
loaded and empty buckets are conveyed, the 
weight of the loaded buckets travelling down 
being sufficient to work the system. Another 
example of transmission by cable is to be 
seen at Woking Station on the London and 
South-Western Railway. The adoption of 
this transmitter, which is operated by 
hydraulic power, should certainly facilitate 
traffic, besides avoiding unnecessary risks to 
porters and other railway servants, The 
cables, extending between steel towers 
32 ft. 6 in. high, are four in number. On 
the uppermost one, the transmitter runs to 
and fro, the next cable is intended to hold 
the transmitter in position, and the others 
are for haulage. Attached to the transmitter 
is a cage capable of carrying about Io cwt. 
of luggage which can be moved from one 
platform to the other in about thirty seconds. 
The above are merely isolated instances of 
a general system which may often be adopted 
with great advantage. 
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THE eighth of the annual exhi- 
Messrs. Agnew’ bitions at Messrs. Agnews 

Gallery in Bond-street contains 
some very important and interesting pic- 
tures. These are exhibitions of a few valu- 
able pictures only—in this case twenty, 
collected in the first-floor gallery. The first 
in the numbering is a large Turner which is 
remarkable in a sense which does not seem 
to be generally realised; it represents a 
shore-boat approaching a_ small sailing- 
vessel most absurdly full of people; and it 
may be said that it shows a bad sea—(a 
cooked Turneresque sea, not a genuine 
one), ridiculous boats, and bad and absurd 
figures ; and yet it is a fine picture. The 
fine quality consists in the colour and in 
the spacious airy look of the sky; but it 
certainly will not bear examining in detail. 
Gainsborough’s small landscape (3) is fine in 
the brightness and movement of the clouds, 
but not otherwise a very remarkable 
example of Gainsborough landscape. The 
picture of “ Yarmouth Harbour” by John 
Crome, next to it, is interesting as an 
unusual subject for Crome, besides being 
a fine work in itself. There isa Bonington 
landscape (10) fine in its old-fashioned 
way, and true to the sentiment of the South 
Coast scenery of England—the scenery of 
chalk cliffs and downs. Most of the other 
works are portraits, some of them of con- 
siderable importance. Gainsborough’s “ Hon. 
Anne Duncombe ” is a stately portrait, but it 
has surely been restored or painted on since 
it left Gainsborough’s hands; it is very 
unlike his texture. Among the Reynolds’s 
in the collection ‘‘ Lady Ann Fitzpatrick,” a 
little girl crouching into a heap with a bunch 
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of grapes, is an example of one of his 
peculiarly individual child pictures ; and 
among several Romneys ‘Miss Jouenne,” 
seated with a book in her hand, ina creamy- 
toned dress with a light blue sash, is a 
splendid portrait both in dignity and colour 
harmony. “Miss Pollak,” by Hoppner, 
with a brilliantly painted and expressive 
face and a background of Gainsborough 
trees, is a very favourable example of this 
artist nearly at his best ; much more so than 
the group under the title “The Setting 
Sun;” a poor work. Raeburn and Mor- 
land are also represented in the collection. 





AN exhibition at Mr. Montague 
Fordham’s Gallery of silver- 
point drawings, mostly of 
architecture, by Mr. A‘lfred Fahey—under 
the not inappropriate title of ‘‘ Some Precious 
Stones of Gloucestershire and Wilts”— 
marks a new departure in architectural 
illustration. Gloucestershire and Wilts are 
rich in kindly village architecture, ancient 
manor houses, churches containing the 
quiet and often ornate tombs of forgotten 
worthies. Beth country and buildings are 
as much unspoiled as any counties in 
England. The writer speaks from experi- 
ence, as he recently visited nearly all the 
places in these two counties depicted by 
Mr. Fahey. Mr, Fahey’s illustrations are in 
the nature of miniatures, drawn directly 
upon parchment or vellum with a gold or 
silver point, every line of which is indelible, 
thus increasing tenfold the difficult task of 
drawing ornate architecture correctly. Per- 
haps one of the most pleasing drawings is 
that of the “Nun's Walk,” a magnificent 
avenue of yew trees on Lord Bathurst’s 
estate, known as  Pinbury Park; this 
is a difficult subject drawn with simple 
directness. Daneway House, near Sapper- 
ton, is, as the name suggests, a delightful 
subject for the artist—it has a fine outline 
and is set inthe most picturesque surround- 
ings of the Stroud Valley. The south part 
of Malmesbury Abbey comprises much rich 
detail; from recollection, we should say 
that the artist has exaggerated the lowness 
of its proportions. As an _ architectural 
drawing, that of Athelstan’s tomb is the best 
of the series; a clean piece of work, it is 
free from the minute “ business ” of some of 
the others. Besides Mr, Fahey’s drawings, 
there are some charming pieces of furniture 
by Mr. Barnsley, and a special collection ot 
metal work from Messrs, R. LI. B. Rathbone 
& Co.: ncticeable amongst them is a hand- 
some dull copper candelabra for three candles, 
and an original pair of candlesticks in brass 
of excellent workmanship. Mr. Fordham 
has taken an architect, Mr. H. F. Waring, 
into partnership, in order to be able to con- 
centrate his resources on the decoration of 
complete rooms or houses. 
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THE attention and correspon- 
dence which is being given 
at present to the question ot 
the bedrooms in the colleges at Oxford is 
quite legitimate. At the same time it isa 
little difficult to see what practical result 
can come from it. It is, no doubt, some- 
what an anomaly that whereas the bed-{ 
rooms in the lodgings of the undergraduates 
who are not in college are carefully super- 
vised, and have to be brought up, so far as 
possible, to modern requirements, the bed- 
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rooms in colleges should in many cases be 
little better than cupboards, badly warmed 
and not very well ventilated. Something 
may perhaps be done to remedy the latter 
point, but it is impossible to put fire- 
places in these old buildings. Of course, 
there are many bedrooms within the walls 
of the Oxford colleges which are excellent, 
but on the other hand there are certainly 
an equal number which cannot be regarded 
as up to date. If, however, these smaller 
and less convenient rooms are not used for 
their present purposes it would mean the 
lessening of accommodation for students to 
avery great extent. There is also this to 
be borne in mind, that the length of time 
during the year during which the students 
are in residence is comparatively short, and 
therefore the evil results of small and ill- 
ventilated rooms is not so great as if they 
were occupied from year’s end to year's 
end. Still it is certainly desirable that 
steps should be taken to improve the 
sleeping accommodation in many of the 
Oxford colleges where reasonable means 
will overcome the present shortcomings. 


—_ 
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THE NEW GALLERY. 


THE exhibition now open at the New Gallery 

is nominally that of the Society of Portrait 
Painters only ; but the Central Hall is occupied 
by a representative collection of the works of a 
talented sculptor, Mr. Stirling Lee, which to 
our thinking constitutes the most interesting 
portion of the exhibition. However, as the 
portraits form the largest portion of the exhibi- 
tion, and its special object, we will consider 
them first. 
We have never understood what was the 
precise object of the Society of Portrait 
Painters ; it does not at all events appear to 
include the furtherance or recommendation of 
any special aim or principle in portrait- 
painting, for the works exhibited represent the 
most diverse schools and styles, from the mere 
impressionist portrait sketch to the hard and 
minutely finished portrait which! may, for all 
one knows, be a photographically correct 
likeness of the original, but does not present 
much of any other kind of interest. Of this 
class of portrait there are not a few examples, 
many uninteresting ; sore, as works of art, 
absolutely bad and commonplace. Between 
these two extremes there are, however, some 
fine and powerful works to be found. 

In the West Room, where the numbers 
begin, are some portraits by Mr. G. F. Watts, 
(who is an honorary member), not we presume 
painted for the exhibition, one of them being 
indeed a fine and well-known portrait of Dr. 
Joachim as the great violinist appeared in his 
younger days. The portrait of the Countess 
Somers (25) is a sumptuous piece of colour, but 
the head of the sitter is the least interesting 
portion of the picture, being somewhat stiff in 
pose and conventional in colour and texture. 
Much more interesting is the half-length of 
Mrs. Josephine Butler (28), beautiful in colour 
and design, and most expressive as regards 
the countenance. 

The best works in the collection are in the 
same room. Among these is certainly Mr. J. H. 
Lorimer’s picture, called simply “ Portrait” 
(15) of an old lady seated in an armchair with 
a book and spectacles on her knee, a portrait 
forcible in its individuality of expression and 
style. Mr. Austen Brown's full-length “ Por- 
trait of a Lady” (20) in walking-dress, is 
another work distinct in style and character. 
Two portraits by Mr. J. J. Shannon, “ Lady 
Ulrica. Duncombe ” (14) and “Mr. Garé 
Melchers ” (35), are fine examples of the broad 
style of handling which this artist has now taken 
up, and which forms a marked’ contrast to the 
rather over-finished style of his earlier work, 
Mr. Ellis Roberts, one of whose principal works 
is in this room, “ Miss Angove ” (19), appears to 
be adopting the manner of eighteenth-century 
portraiture ; the composition and manner of 
this work, especially in the treatment of the trees 
and landscape and the relation of the figure to 
them, plainly recall Gainsborough, thongh the 





figure is somewhat hardly painted. In the 
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same artist's works, Nos. 71 and 79 in the north 
room, the same adoption of the olq Style of 
portrait is obvious, perhaps a little too sik 
so ; it borders on an affectation of the manne 
of Reynolds, but hardly recalls the Srealer 
qualities of the older painter. Both the st 
and the style of Mr. Gabriel Nicolet suggest s 
French origin, though he has a London 
address in the catalogue ; in fact, in his 
portrait No. 46 in the North Room he 
has given quite a French aspect to an 
English lady. His style is undoubtedly pret 
but rather weak; his “Lady Martin” (37) 
suggests that he takes Benjamin-Constant 
as his model. Two portraits of men, by Mr 
James Guthrie and Mr. Robert Brough re. 
spectively (26 and 33) are noticeable for a 
certain simple masculine vigour of style anq 
execution ; simple presentments of the sitters 
in an unaffected style and with no attempt at 
special effect of colour or composition. In 
“Mother and Child ” (3), and in the treatment 
of the nude infant especially, Mr. C. H. 
Shannon seems to have been taking a leaf ou} 
of Mr. Watts’s book, though the colour is much 
colder. His sketch portrait of Mr. Van 
Wisselingh is a clever and striking piece of 
work. Among other things of special interest 
in the West room are Mr. Lavery’s bust por- 
trait of Lady Ian Hamilton (2), little more than 
a sketch, but of great charm and freedom of 
style, and the same artist’s small full-length of 
“A Girl in White” (36). 

In the North Room Mr. J. J. Shannon has a 
charming portrait of a little boy (56). Among 
experiments in special treatment we find in 
this gallery Mr. Mancini’s poiztelliste portrait 
of Mr. Harold Ponsonby, a painting all spots 
and glitter, but from which a certain intelligible 
effect is produced, unlike his other work in the 
South Room, “ Portrait of the Artist’s Father ” 
(116), which may be described as “illegible,” 
and most unattractive into the bargain. Mr. 
Brough’s “Mrs. Laurence Currie and Chil- 
dren ” (78) seems also to be a kind of experi- 
ment in exceedingly broad and flat painting, 
vigorous enough but too crude in modelling 
and colour, and suggesting rather the idea of 
an unfinished work. 

The south room contains some small works, 
drawings, of considerable interest, especially 
Mr. Goodman’s portrait of Sir Alma-Tadema 
in his studio. There are some very poor 
things in this room. Among the brighter 
examples are Mr. Livens’s slightly executed 
portrait (105) of a little boy in a white blouse 
holding a palette and brushes, and Sir G. 
Reid’s highly-finished portrait oi the late Sir 
Bartle Frere in an official costume ; the head 
is brought out in avery strong light somewhat 
after the manner carried rather too far by the 
late Frank Holl; there is just a suspicion of 
theatrical effect in it. In ‘The Rev. Daniel 
McLean” (108) Mr. Lorimer has given us the 
type of the Scottish Kirk in all its dour 
earnestness ; a powerfully executed and highly 
characteristic work. Mr. Gabriel Nicolet's 
half-length of a boy ina red jersey (115), on 
his way to the shore with a net, is perhaps the 
best work of his in the exhibition, successful 
both in regard to the figure and the landscape. 
As already remarked, the collection of Mr. 
Stirling Lee’s work in the Central Hall is 
really the most interesting part of the ex- 
hibition. It includes several important works 
which we remember in other exhibitions ; 
“Echo,” “The First Death” ; “ Cain” ; “The 
Dawn of Womanhood”; and “The Kiss of 
Dawn,” a large circular bas-relief of very fine 
character. The marble statue of “ Narcissus’ 
we do not remember ; it is not new, as it is 
lent by the owner for the exhibition; it isa 
very beautiful work. We have here also the 
small models (and one full size one) of the 
whole series of bas-reliefs of the development 
of Justice, modelled for the series of square 
external panels at St. George’s Hall, Liver- 
pool (for many years left biank) ; and a very 
fine and interesting series it is. The two 
panels of similar character, representing 
“ Liverpool, a fishing village,” and ‘ Liverpool 
Builds Ships of Commerce,” are, we hope 
only the commencement of a series to be 
carried to the same length as the “ Justice 

series. Among the other exhibits by the same 
sculptor is “ Part cf a Carved Oak Gallery at 
No. 15 Stratton-street,” a series of child figures 
executed & jour, the subject being “Children 
in the Garden of Joy” ; a bold and vigorous 
piece of work recallirg the feeling of Renais- 
sance art. ’ 

The idea of supplementing these portrait 





exhibitions by a special collection of sculpture 
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; central hall is a very good one, and we 
or may be taken as a precedent to be 
followed on f uture occasions. 


—_—* 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Mr. AsToN Webb, A.R.A., the President, 
took the chair at the usual fortnightly meeting 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects on 
Monday night at the Rooms of the Institute, 
No, 0, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 

All Hallows Church, Lombard-strect, 
The minutes of the last meeting having been 
rmed 
— W. J. Locke, Secretary, announced that 
the following resolution was passed at the 
Council meeting that afternoon with reference 
to the proposed demolition of All Hallows 
Church, Lombard-street :—‘“‘ That the Royal 
Institute of British Architects views with regret 
the proposed demolition of another of Sir C. 
Wren’s churches, viz., All Hallows, Lombard- 
street, which has a peculiarly successful interior, 
and desires to express the hope that means may 
be found to preserve the building intact. But 
if circumstances prevent this, that the church 
should, if possible, be re-erected upon a suit- 
able urban site, stone by stone, and in any case 
that the fittings should be suitably rehoused in 
a building ot the same character, where the 
whole of them could be brought together so as 
to preserve the unity of their design.” The 
resolution would be sent in the form of a letter 
to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
Gift to the Library. 

Mr. F. C. Penrose presented, on behalf of 
Dr. V. Waldstein, Volume I. of the “ Argive 
Museum” to the library. This work is issued 
by the authority and under the auspices of the 
Archeological Institute of America and the 
American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, who share the financial responsibility 
of it. A second volume is to follow in about a 
month’s time. 

The President said he was sure it would be 
the desire of the members to pass a hearty 
vote of thanks to Dr. Waldstein (who was with 
them that evening) for the most interesting 
contribution to the library. When he told 
them that it was the result of ten years ot work 
by Dr. Waldstein they could form some estima- 
tion of the value of its contents. 

The motion was heartily agreed to. 

The Ionic Volute. 

Mr. Penrose then read a paper on the 
“Origin and Construction of the Ionic Volute,”’ 
of which the following is an abstract :— 

In opening his subject the author stated that 
several methods had been proposed for the 
construction of the Ionic volute by means of 
finding centres for quadrants of circles which 
may give some approximation to the appear- 
ance of the true figure of the Greek originals, 
none of them very successful. That of Gold- 
man seemed to be the best, but it failed 
altogether to give the proper proportional 
expansion of the spaces between the lines, nor 
did the four jumps in each convolution at all 
represent the beauty of the continuous grada- 
tion of Greek originals. The origin of the 
volute, sought for in Assyria, Egypt, and else- 
Where, the author derived from Greece itself, 
as the scheme he was about to explain enabled 
the exact figure of any true Greek example to 
be reproduced. In archaic Greek work, and 
particularly in the decorations of the Mycenean 
period, one constantly found the form of 
scroll in which every convolution of the 
spiral followed the first at equal intervals. 
This decorative scroll had no doubt been 
formed mechanically, as could easily be done 
by unwinding astring from acylinder, forming 
a figure known as the involute of the circle. 
The question presented itself, How could a 
Spiral having the character of the ammonite be 
Produced? If the operator drew upon wood 
—or some other suitable material—the involute 
Scroll, such as he had been accustomed to, and 
by shallow carving or otherwise raised the 
edges a little so as to form a helix and allow a 
String to be wound round those edges, and 
then unwound over a flat surface having a 
marker at the extremity of the string, he 
would produce the expanding spiral he was in 
Search of. It did not give correctly the figure 
of the ammonite,* but it had all the requisites 
ee 
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eh principle of the equiangular spiral 
by is drawn by the heliograph, an instrument exhibited 
y Mr. Penrose at the Great Exhibition of 1851. 





of proportional expansion and perfect variation 
of curvature at every point, and coincided 
perfectly with Greek volutes. 

The author gave two examples from 
Ephesus—the first from the archaic Temple of 
Diana.* In all later examples known to the 
author the two central convolutions of the 
spiral, or nearly so, were interrupted and con- 
cealed by the circle which formed the eye 
of the volute. In this case, however, the curve 
which would be evolved from the helix was 
allowed to extend from the central crigin of the 
volute up to its junction with the abacus. By 
drawing a straight line through the central 
origin to the circumference on both sides, a cal- 
culation could be made to find a helix on the 
involute principle, and this, when worked out, 
would be found to agree not only with given 
points on the circumference, but to correspond 
with the inner convolutions also, and could 
therefore be extended to the whole of the 
volute. This correspondence clearly showed 
that the method of the involute spiral was 
that which was used by the architect employed 
by Croesus. 

The volute of the later temple at Ephesus, 
the second example, had almost the same 
curvature, the only difference being in the 
surface moulding and the circular eye which 
occupied its centre. In the majority of the 
examples known to the author the eye of the 
volute was a separate piece from the main 
mass of the capital, and was formed by some 
kind of boss of marble or metal inserted into a 
circular hole prepared for it, centred very 
nearly on the place of the pivot of the helix, 
and always of sufficient diameter to receive it. 
Such an arrangement would have had obvious 
convenience for fixing the helix. 

The volutes in all the examples in Asia 
Minor were probably described by means of 
helices similar to that mentioned above. But 
the Athenians demanded greater variety than 
that spiral so used could supply, and gave to 
their volutes additional expansion in the 
exterior convolution ; still, however, working so 
by means of the involute form, but differently 
treated. This applies to the Propylzea, to the 
three orders of different size in the Erechtheion, 
and to the temple of Nike. It was also used in 
the temple on the Ilyssus, recorded by Stuart ; 
and in the provincial temple at  Bassze. 
With the exception of this variation in the 
exterior convolution in Athenian structures, the 
same general scheme seems to have been em- 
ployed in all true Greek examples, and the only 
liberty of choice given to the designers lay in 
the proportioning of the width of the volute to 
the upper diameter of the column, and in that 
of the interval between the convolutions of the 
generating helix, in the size of the eye com- 
pared with that of the volute. This would 
have some effect upon the number of convolu- 
tions to be used, which vary in the cases the 
author had examined from four (that is, mea- 
sured from the origin) at Priene, to two anda 
quarter in the case of the Erechtheion. The 
intervals of the helix would determine all other 
variations. The variations in the above-men- 
tioned elements, as found in certain examples, 
were shown by the author in a table of calcu- 
lations. The two different descriptions of 
volute he termed the Asiatic and the Attic. 

The author next gave a description of the 
helix for describing the Greek volute, and 
detailed the method of its employment both in 
the Asiatic form and the Attic variation, illus- 
trating by various diagrams and giving a table of 
calculated measurements. Mr. Penrose proved 
the accuracy of his method by showing that 
examples of volutes on the east portico of the 
Erechtheion and at the Propylcea, worked out 
in the way he had described and from data 
given by the table, were found to be in exact 
agreement with the records made by Stuart of 
the Erechtheion, and by Mr. T. J. Willson of 
the Propylzea. 

Before concluding, the author gave an inte- 
resting description, illustrated by diagrams, of 
the helix (one from which a string may be un- 
wound so as to produce the volute) employed 
by him in drawing the models exhibited, and 
suggested the adoption of a similar contrivance 
where a Greek volute had to be carved. 

A Fragment of the Parthenon Frieze. 

Dr. A. S. Murray, F.S.A., then read a short 
paper on “A Fragment of the Parthenon 
Frieze,” of which the following is an ab- 


stract :— . ; 
Before dealing with the subject of the 
* Illustrated in Dr. Murray’s Paper, Journal R.1.B.A., 
January 11, 1902. 





lately recovered fragment of the Parthenon 
frieze, Dr. Murray mentioned another impor- 
taut find in the same neighbourhood. A year 
or more ago he received from a clergyman a 
copy of a Greek inscription on a piece of 
marble in a rockery in Essex. It turned out to 
be an inscription which had been missing since 
about 1771, in which year it was published in 
the “Archzeologia of the Society of Anti- 
quaries.” The story was that Stuart, when in 
Athens preparing the drawings for his famous 
book, had picked up this inscribed piece 
of marble, and given it with some frag- 
ments of bas-reliefs to a ship captain to 
take to Smyrna, where he intended to get 
it on his way home. When, however, Stuart 
next saw the marble, it was in the hands of 
a Mr. Jones, of Finchley, who had received the 
inscription and the fragments of bas-reliefs 
from a captain in the Navy. How long the 
inscription remained at Finchley is not known, 
but just about then there was a well-known 
antiquary, Thos. Astle, much interested in 
ancient alphabets, and presumably the sort of 
person who would like to possess the beauti- 
fully inscribed stone. At all events, it was on 
an estate in Essex, once belonging to Thos. 
Astle, that the inscription had lately been re- 
cognised. The inscription is of nolittle historical 
interest, being part of a monument erected in 
Athens in honour of volunteers from Cleonz 
who had fought on the side of the Athenians 
(457 B.C.) in the battle of Tanagra against the 
Lacedzemonians and Eubceans. Stuart states 
that he had found the inscription near 
what he calls the ruins of the Stoa 
Poecile, or Painted Porch. Some additional 
fragments have since been picked up in 
Athens, When the copy was sent Dr. 
Murray he noted that an important part of the 
inscription was still missing. Since then, 
however, a son of the present owner of the 
estate had found that part in digging round 
the rockery. Both pieces have now been 
moved into the house. The larger piece has 
a bleached appearance from long exposure fo 
Essex weather, but the fragment lately dug up 
looks as if it might have been brought from 
Athens the other day. Two or three months 
ago the gardener, in digging beside the old 
rockery, came upon what has turned out to be 
a fragment of the Parthenon frieze. It was 
first identified as such by a young medical 
student, Mr. Aliston Glover, who had visited 
Athens aud was familiar with the style 
of the sculpture. He called upon Dr. 
Murray with a photograph, which enabled 
them, together with the exact dimensions, 
to determine at once the slab in the 
Museum from which it had been broken off. 
Though found under the earth the fragment 
must have been long exposed to severe English 
weather. Down the face of the sculptured 
horseman the rain has driven furrows, which 
take away some of its charms. This fragment 
does not appear in any drawings made previous 
to Lord Elgin’s time. It had fallen before 
then, most likely during the gunpowder explo- 
sion within the Parthenon in tke seventeenth 
century. The want of any play between the 
slabs, owing to the excessively fine joints of 
the frieze, was sure to be a source of mischief 
should the building be shaken or subside in its 
foundations. This, no doubt, is the reason 
why so many of the corners of the frieze are 
wanting —possibly there may be some more of 
them in English gardens, 

Considering the facts that Mr. Jones, of 
Finchley, possessed several fragments of bas- 
relief, as well as the inscription, and that 
Stuart had sent home some such fragments 
with it, Dr. Murray was inclined to think that 
this fragment of the frieze had reached Essex 
along with the Greek inscription,and had been 
sent home with it by Stuart. Thos. Astle was 
in his time a trustee of the British Museum. 
But that, Dr. Murray said, was in the pre- 
Elgin days, when the Towneley marbles were 
regarded by Dilettanti as the perfection of 
ancient sculpture. A fragment of the Parthenon 
frieze would have counted for very little then. 

Dr. Murray showed a photograph of the 
slab to which the Essex fragment belonged, 
which represents a part of the cavalcade of 
young Athenians who rode in the Panathenaic 
procession through the streets of Athens every 
fifth year. A photograph, with the fragment 
added in its proper position, was also shown. 
In conclusion, Dr. Murray drew attention to 
some specially interesting details of this portion 
of the frieze, and to the skilful devices employed 
by the sculptor to avoid monotonous repetition 





and arrest the attention of the spectators. 
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Mr. H. H. Statham said he was glad to 
propose a vote of thanks to Mr. Penrose 
tor his learned paper, but he thought they 
would almost have to wait until they had the 
whole paper before them in print, and the 
tables he had promised them, in order to fully 
follow it out. It was a very difficult thing to 
follow it in the first reading, but if, as he 
understood, Mr. Penrose had got for them a 
method of drawing a volute by continuous 
line instead of a succession of centres, then 
those who wished to draw volutes would have 
great reason to thank him. He remembered 
in his student days trying the different systems 
(four he believed there were) given in “ Nor- 
mand’s Parallels,” in which one took different 
centres for successive parts of the volute. It 
appeared to him, however, that they could 
never manage that way, without producing a 
broken-backed effect in the curves, and he 
could hardly believe that the Greek volute, with 
its pure continuous curves, could have been 
developed in that way. While he could not say 
he was quite able to follow up all Mr. Penrose’s 
arguments, yet he understood that he recom- 
mended a system of unwinding from a central 
figure so as to get a continuous line, and it 
certainly appeared to him that was likely to be 
a much truer way of arriving at the volute 
than by having a succession of centres. At ail 
events, he was sure they would give a hearty 
vote of thanks to Mr. Penrose for having dealt 
with such an important subject, and giving a 
paper which he thought would be even more 
valuable when printed and studied. 

Dr. Waldstein expressed his cordial con- 
gratulation to Dr. Murray for the important 
and brilliant discovery which had been made, 
and congratulated the society that Dr. Murray 
had selected that occasion for making it public. 
They could all measure the importance of the 
find—not, as the chemist would say, quantita- 
tively, but qualitatively, and although it was but 
a small fragment of one human figure with part 
of the head of a horse, relatively considered it 
was of the greatest importance. The supreme 
position which in all periods of art the Parthe- 
non had held made this small fragment a more 
important and gratifying discovery to the 
museum and to the nation, than a discovery of 
vast buildings with shiploads of inferior 
decorative work. While congratulating Dr. 
Murray and the Museum on this important 
find, he would like to emphasise what he had 
said, that no doubt throughout this country in 
country houses and gardens there must be 
fragments of splendid works of Greek art, un- 
known to the possessors, which might increase 
and supplement the valuable possessions of the 
nation. Before sitting down he would like to 
express a further personal gratification, and 
would ask forgiveness if he went a little further 
afield into human psychology, and said it 
looked as if human beings were limited in 
their. power of admiration and interest ; as 
if there was a ,certain limit to their power of 
appreciation, and that if they drew on the one 
side they had to neglect a counter side. They 
could not apparently have two things in their 
head at the same time, and so he was always 
afraid of a certain neglect of studies and interests 
which may arise at one moment, because 
another subject for the time being claimed 
their justadmiration. This applied tothe studies 
which Dr. Murray and himself had at heart, 
viz., the study of Greek art and Greek archze- 
ology. They were all gratified and filled with 
enthusiasm at the important discoveries which 
had recently been made with regard to pre- 
historic Greek archzeology, but it was right 
that they should remember that as regarded 
Greek antiquity, one of the chief claims of their 
interest in the earlier Greek civilisation was 
the fact that it lived by the Parthenon. He 
felt that the more at the present moment, 
because as a teacher in a university he found 
that psychological tendencies manifested them- 
selves in various and most eccentric forms, 
and he had heard a pupil say there was 
nothing new to be found about the Parthenon. 
Well, Dr. Murray had shown that there was 
something new to be found, and that there was 
a field for study, not only now, but far into the 
future. 

Professor Beresford Pite thought the Insti- 
tute had special reason to congratulate itself on 
having a communication such as they had had 
that evening from Mr. Penrose. He thought 
the circumstance must be well nigh unique to 
find a savant fifty years after embarking on a 
subject which he demonstrated at the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, in that year of grace, 1902, 
returning with equal enthusiasm, if not with 





increased enthusiasm to the eternal subject—of 
the one fcuntain of intellectual skill that existed 
on that acropolis. It was interesting to them 
as a body thatthe little excursion that evening 
had been not only conducted by Mr. Penrose, 
with his references to the whole series of Ionic 
capitals, but they were accompanied by Dr. 
Murray with that quaint humour which they 
invariably found seasoned his very learned 
communications, and with his exploration of 
the rockery in the Essex garden, and of the 
part of the frieze broken off by the careless 
gardener, only to be rediscovered and to form 
a charming addition to our national treasures, 
He was ignorant of the destination of the dis- 
covered portion, but he supposed it would be 
placed in the museum. With regard to Mr. 
Penrose’s communication, he would like to 
express the hope that when they considered it 
in print they would find the subject noi 
as complex as it appeared to be. Mr. 
Penrose let slip a remark—purposely, of course 
—that what was possible to a good Greek 
workman was possible to a good British work- 
man, and what was possible to a British 
workman should be possible to a British archi- 
tect. So when they sat down to consider that 
problem, with diagrams and tables before 
them, he hoped they would be able to get any 
volute which might be necessary. Dr. Murray 
had certainly succeeded with the skilled work- 
men he had trained in doing so. After all, 
those wonderful capitals were made by masons, 
and the old theory which used to be advanced 
in the past when Mr. Penrose had to champion 
the whole body of Greek art against the Gothic 
revival, that the Greek curves must have been 
drawn by freehand by some architect’s pencil, 
had been exploded, and rightly so, and the 
theory to the opposite intent, that the architect’s 
pencil had no business at all to enter into the 
construction of beautiful forms, and that they 
have to be formed from the mere wrist work 
of the mason’s mallet and chisel, was also in- 
applicable to such a statement as Mr. Penrose 
had put before them. He thought they saw 
now the scientific basis upon which the simple 
string and reel acted, and the natural action of 
the reel and string served to produce this 
charming form, which was perpetuated, and 
would be perpetuated, in spite of Ruskin’s 
criticism. It was very. singular how 
much interest centred on a single form, 
and the persistence of this combination of 
horizontal curves upon the top of the column 
seemed to express what one might describe as 
the necessary connexion of idea in the capital. 
The mind seemed to desire some horizontal 
treatment before the weigh of the entablature 
is carved on the column itself, and it was much 
more Satisfactory and restful to the mind that 
that treatment should be fixed and methodical 
rather than free and loose and accidental 
when in a carved capital. They found almost 
sensuous love of freedom in the delicate 
curves of the Corinthian column, but the 
Corinthian did not give the same satisfaction 
as those shown by Mr. Penrose, for the first 
time satisfactorily, he ventured to say, that 
night. 

Mr. T. Blashill said that, although he could 
not throw further light on the subject, he 
would like to be permitted to recall an occasion 
forty-five years ago when Mr. Penrose in the 
Architectural Museum—in those days called 
the cockloft—gave an equally careful study, 
and an equally interesting lecture upon the 
cyclodial curve. Since then Mr. Penrose had 
done a second life’s work. While talking of 
rockeries, he recollected five or six years ago 
he brought there a piece of Egyptian carv- 
ing. It was a hawk beautifully carved which 
was found by men working under his direc- 
tions in a backyard in Brompton. 

Mr. R. Phené Spiers remarked that in his 
student days in Paris they used to set out the 
curve on large scale in accordance with one 
of the systems in Normand’s parallels, and as 
they were not always satisfied with the prc- 
portions, altered it by raising the outer curve 
in the way Mr. Penrose had referred to. On 
the one or two occasions he had had to draw 
it, he had adopted the same system, but he 
would have been glad to have found a more 
accurate one. Mr. Penrose had referred to 
searches in Assyria, Egypt, and elsewhere for 
the origin of the volute, and there were in 
the Palace of Xerxes Ionic capitals which were 
set vertically. The Persians might, after a 
campaign in Greece, have taken away some 
of the Greek capitals, and the artist, not under- 
standing how they were used or what their 





purpose was, copied them and set them up 
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on end to decorate some of their columns, He 
did not think, therefore, that in Persia was to 
be found the origin of the capital, but he would 
like to know if any examsnation was made to 
see if there were any resemblance between the 
curves in the capitals of the Palace of Per. 
sepolis and thosein the earlier Greek work, 
The Chairman said they would all join the 
speakers in congratulating themselves upon 
having Mr. Penrose and Dr. Murray there that 
evening. They were both two of their oldest 
friends, and two of the friends they valueg 
most. That Mr. Penrose should be able again 
to give them a paper on the Ionic volute must 
strike all of them, as modern architects, with 
a sense of feebleness and a sense of despair 
in their own work. That for over 2,000 years 
one small detail of Greek work should stil] 
excite the interest and the wonder of archi. 
tects, must make them feel how far, how im- 
measurably distant, they were from the art 
which was carried out in those times. Another 
thing which he thought must also strike them 
was that the Greeks, in order to obtain the 
highest effect in their buildings, attained 
it to some extent by the application of 
scientific methods to building, and many 
of those refinements which added go 
much to the artistic quality of the building 
appeared to have been worked out upon, 
scientific methods, and he thought that ought 
to show all architects in the present day that 
the artistic results in their buildings could not 
be gained so easily as they sometimes thought, 
but that they must call in to their assistance 
science, to refine and ennoble their work. 
With regard to Dr. Murray’s paper, he was 
sure they must all rejoice at the discovery of 
the smallest fragment of the frieze, and their 
satisfaction would be complete if Dr, Murray 
was able to tell them that that fragment was 
to be added to the large portions which were 
already in the British Museum. There could 
be no possible doubt that that was the only 
place where it could find a proper resting 
place. As to other gardens, they all knew 
gardens in which were rockeries, and which 
had classical remains—generally, he was 
afraid, spurious ; but as this Essex garden had 
turned out to have real significance, they 
hoped all those owners of classical rockeries 
would look about them with similar results. 
He asked them to pass a hearty vote of thanks 
to Mr. Penrose and Dr. Murray. 
The vote having been heartily carried, 
Mr. Penrose, in reply, said with regard to 
the observation made as to the volute being 
drawn by freehand drawing, it was impossible 
that, in so many different places and with so 
many different artists, that exactly the same 
form should have been arrived at by freehand 
drawing. 
Dr. Murray also acknowledged the vote of 
thanks, and said that as to the destination of 
the fragment of the frieze, he believed it would 
come to the Museum, but he would rather not 
say whereabouts in Essex it was. 


The Next Meeting. 

The Chairman announced that a business 
meeting would be held on December 1 for the 
election of candidates. The Practice Standing 
Committee would be asked to make a commu- 
nication to the meeting on the “ Dilapidations 
pamphlet shortly to be issued. 
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SOCIETY OF DESIGNERS. 


On Tuesday evening Mr. Philip H. Newman 
(Vice-President) gave a lecture at Clifford's 
Inn, Fleet-street, E.C., before this Society, op 
“ Pageantry and Art, with Special Reference 
to the Element of Design.” ; 

Mr. Geo. C. Haité (President) was in the 
chair, and remarked that the present was an 
opportune time for such a lecture, in view of 
the experience they had lately had of street 
decoration. 

Mr. Newman, in the course of a lengthy and 
most interesting address, said that pageantry 
had always been linked with the expression by 
the people of natural, political, and civi) 
fervour ; and in alluding to art he meant that 
art was the manifestation and symbolisation of 
the highest ideals ; the art which had created 
for us the greatest monuments of antiquity, 
and which had had a humanising influence on 
national temperament—art, in fine, which had 
contributed to civilisation as well as to joy 7 
life. In all ages there was an underlyiné 
instinct for pageantry, and the love 0 
pageantry was not extinct now, but had sur- 





vived in the instincts of the people after thou- 
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canis hy past, however contemptuously we 
pe smile at a circus procession or a Lord 
Mayor's Show ; for culture had never entirely 
superseded instinct in this matter. Mr. New- 
man proceeded to deal with the pageantry of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; with 
the processions, masques, and entertainments 
which were a necessary part of Royal progress 
in those periods, and pointed out how such 
pageants were associated with the greatest 
of artists. Reference, indeed, to all periods 
shows that artists have done much to comply 
with the demand for pageantry. As to the 
elements of pageantry they were simply 
splendour, continuance, and expectancy, but 
the sweetest of these was expectancy. The 
instinct of the pecple must be recognised and 
provided for, and it was the duty of the artists 
to see that the pageants were in good taste and 
of the noblest aim. Mr. Newman touched at 
some length on the relations of music and 
literature to pageantry, and also the interest of 
pageantry in the paintings of Lord Leighton 
and Sir John Millais, and particularly men- 
tioned the “Angelus” of Millais to illustrate 
his point. Coming to pageants of the present 
time, he alluded to the Coronation procession, 
and held up to ridicule the street decorations. 
itwas said there was no time in which to 
design ; here and there was an instance of an 
artistic handling of things, but for the rest he 
supposed they must excuse it. They must, he 
supposed, excuse the miles of red cloth, and 
that arch which was half a birdcage and half 
aseed shop. They did, indeed, run a narrow 
escape of having had a handsome bridge, but 
it was an exception, for they found in London 
on the occasion of a great pageant a County 
Council provided with funds for everything 
except for making the streets worthy of the 
processions. 

The Chairman in opening the general dis- 
cussion ridiculed the Canadian arch erected 
for the Coronation apie and suggested 
that in future they would find various big 
manufacturers erecting arches to advertise 
their products. He could decorate a room to 
make one sad or gay, and if he could do it in a 
room he could do it in a street. Too much 
dependence was placed upon the electric light 
for decorative purposes, and it had failed. He 
was convinced that instinct in art was gene- 
rally right, and that people would know and 
appreciate when they saw the right thing. 

Mr. Jackson thought the lecturer had applied 
an extended sense to the word pageantr 
which those present had not feliowed - pi 
he felt that to apply the word pageantry to all 
forms of art was a little metaphysical. With 
ceference to Westminster Bridge, which the 
lecturer had alluded to as narrowly escaping 
pron decoration, he would point out that this 
was the work not of the County Council but of 
the art students of South ieesainaicn. 

Mr. F. C, Tilney also considered that the 
lecturer had extended the scope of pageantry 
and art too widely, and failed to see evidence 
of pageantry in the “Angelus.” With regard 
to the recent street decorations, he spoke with 
enthusiasm of the scheme of the Lombard- 
~~ ee in reproducing their old signs. 

tr Newman said that pageantry and art 
had been associated pl “a pope 
times, and the dominant principle in ancient 
art was undoubtedly pageantry, and however 
subtle the trace may lie in such a work as 
Millais’s “Angelus,” he ventured to say it was 
still there, if it was not seen generally. But 
that pageantry existed in art in the earliest 
times he did not think any one who knew any- 
thing about Egyptian art, and Assyrian art, 
and Greek art, to mention alone the Parthenon 
frieze, would dispute for an instant. If any 
— did so dispute it, he could not contend with 
€m, because they would be looking at art 
from totally different standpoints. 
Rete _ thanks to the lecturer concluded 
ceedings, 
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POLICE BUILDINGS, SUNDERLAND.—The monthly | 


— of the Sunderland Town Cuuncil was held 
ok. 12th inst. Alderman Fairless moved the 
san lon of the Watch Committee’s report, which 
= mmended that the amended plans for the new 
Nie buildings, submitted by Messrs. W. & T. R. 
= — and Messrs. Wills & Anderson, be agreed 
cian at these firms be appointed architects for the 
omens and that Mr. J. E. Miller be appointed 
within Pediat the quantities to be completed 
pe tee months from the date on which he 
7 eclved the plans. Mr. H. C. Lindsley seconded. 
“He report was adopted. 


It was as much alive to-day] 





ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The opening meeting of the winter session of 
the Northern Architectural Association was 
held on the 12th inst. at 36, Northumberland- 
street, Newcastle. The President (Mr. Frank 
Caws) occupied the chair, and delivered his 
inaugural address. In the course of his 
remarks he said that their profession in this 
north-eastern district had not progressed at a 
rate at all commensurate with the great march 
of local industrial improvement. They heard 
in these days not infrequently allusions to the 
so-called “new architecture” by the “new 
architect,” but they found those were mere 
expressions; they looked in vain for the 
realities. New trivialities, new vulgarities, 
new monstrosities, new strainings and over- 
strainings after originality offended their 
taste and pained their sense of fitness and 
propriety at every turn in their walks through 
our streets; but they looked in vain for 
any substantial proof or promise of real archi- 
tectural improvement. It was a sad thought, 
if a true one, that the old-world architects 
were, and ever must, remain the record- 
breakers of the profession. To have that fact 
borne in continually on the mind by the 
evidence of the mighty and majestic works of 
the oldest masters, was depreszing and deaden- 
ing in such a degree to the young architect 
whose brother was, say, a chemist or an electri- 
cian, full of keen expectation of surpassing to- 
morrow the marvels of yesterday, that it was, 
perhaps, no wonder if he did occasionally 
“chuck” his profession from a feeling that it 
was scopeless and hopeless. There were 
young architects, and old ones too, who had 
never realised the difference between the 
imitations of progress which seemed to 
environ their own profession and the great 
scope of certain other professions which were 
apparently invested by a houndless sea of 
accessible new attainment. These architects 
might live and work content that the 
thing that hath been was the _ thing 
that shall be. Judging, however, by the 
frantically ridiculous struggles for “ some- 
thing new ” which many modern architects 
were making, they were by no means at 
rest within their professional limitations, and 
seemed crazed with the craving for they knew 
not what. It could not be denied that, with all 
its restlessness and pettiness and vain theatri- 
cality, our most modern architecture was a 
more or less faithful reflex of the character of 
our age and generation, and certainly if they 
might forecast the future from the past, one of 
the outlets for the development of “new” 
architecture (whether improved on or not was 
quite another matter) was in the adaptation of 
new designs to the spirit and taste and fashion 
of the day. While deference to the fashion of 
his time is obligatory on the architect who did 
not desire to become unpopular, yet there was 
a great distinction between the deference 
which was servile and that which was concilia- 
tory ; and no architect in following fashion 
should fail to use his own trained taste and 
judgment in accentuating what he felt was 
good and in minimising what he knew was 
bad in the type which he was affecting. 
Whether they liked it or not, undoubtedly 
the new architecture, such as it was, was 
being developed by the fashion of our day, 
and they must make the best they could of it. 
They had at their command new materials 
and methods and appliances, and if they made 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with their 
nature and possibilities, and quite proficient in 
their application, they would necessarily— 
though slowly and to a large extent uncon- 
sciously—be contributing to the formation ot 
that truly new architecture which was destined 
to gladden the eyes of future generations. The 
Northern Architectural Association was not 
able to supply souls to those of them who had 
not got any, but it helped students and 
members to become masters of the instru- 
ments, so to speak, of their profession. 
The President proceeded to mention the ad- 
vantages derived from membership of the 
Association, and commended the classes 
carried on at the Durham College of Science. 
If that Association, in its first function as a 
professional tribunal and in its second function 
as an architect’s social centre, had achieved 
some measure of success, still more had it 
succeeded in fulfilling its third function as an 
educational agency. Proceeding, he remarked 
that the study of old works, both in books and 
| buildings, not only informed the student of 
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facts, but created, as it were, both a mental 
soil and a mental atmosphere, rich enough and 
rare enough to produce new and beautiful 
growths which could not have taken root and 
found sustenance in the stormy and thorny 
ground of the uncultivated mind. Every 
beautiful building, whether old or new, was 
an educator. The sense of fitness and pro- 
priety generally accompanied, if it did not help 
to constitute, the sense of beauty, and the more 
they were driven by force of circumstances to 
regard fitness as the chief aim of all their 
designs, the more pleasing and _ satisfactory 
would be their outcome. He thought their 
profession had suffered from attaching too 
much importance to exterior elevational design 
and too little to internal design. From the 
very nature of the case, and especially 
from the play of light and shade, the interior 
of a building was usually much more in- 
teresting and much more capable of artistic 
and poetic treatment than the exterior, and 
it seemed a pity that architects should leave to 
the professional decorator so much of the in- 
ternal treatment as should more properly be 
regarded as the chief artistic opportunity of the 
architect himself. Concluding, he said no 
matter what materials were placed at their 
disposal, they would never be able to do justice 
either to them or to themselves unless they 
made themselves thoroughly conversant with 
those great physical principles, which applied 
to all materials under the sun, and by the wise 
application of which every structural material 
was made subservient to the architect’s dream. 
Those principles were strict, straight, stern, 
and strong, and formed a backbone to any 
structural scheme to which the architect pro- 
perly applied them. While they should lean 
hard on those principles, their imagination must 
not \be neglected, for art as well as science 
claimed devotion, It might be that few suc- 
ceeded throughout their professional career in 
preserving that true balance between science 
and art, between faithfulness to truth and the 
worship of beauty, which was characteristic of 
the genuine architect. To maintain that 
balance was a great struggle for even the 
strongest intellect and will; but it was the 
struggle to which their profession called them, 
and if they succeeded in it the greater was the 
glory that the strife was hard—The Hon. 
Secretary (Mr. A. B. Plummer) read the award 
of the assessors (Messrs. F. Caws and R, 
Burns Dick) in connexion with the offer of 
prizes by the ex-President (Mr. W. Glover) for 
the best sets of testimonies of study drawings 
prepared for the R.I.B.A. Intermediate exami- 
nation. The prizes were awarded to Mr. C. I. 
Greenhow, Newcastle, and Mr. W,. A. Cham- 
berlain, Tynemouth. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The Associate Section of this Association held 
their annual dinner at No. 129, Princes- 
street, on the 12th inst., when a party number- 
ing over fifty assembled. Mr. A. Greig, 
architect, occupied the chair. In addition to 
the usual loyal toast, the following toasts 
were, among others, pledged, “The Archi- 
tectural Profession,” “The Arts and Crafts,” 
“Our Brethren Abroad,” and “The Sur- 
veyors.” Mr. Greig, in the course of his reply 
to the toast of the profession, moved that a 
vote of congratulation be sent from those 
present, as representing the architectural 
students of Edinburgh, to Sir R. Rowand 
Anderson on the occasion of the honour 
recently conferred upon him by his Majesty 
the King. Mr. Greig pointed out that Dr. 
Anderson had been in recent years, and still 
remained, the leading spirit of a movement for 
the advancement of the education of the archi- 
tectural student in Edinburgh. Mr. John 
Wilson seconded the motion. 

SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS.—The first ordinary monthly meet- 
ing for this session of the Sheffield Society of 
Architects and Surveyors was held in the 
Literary and Philosophical Society’s Lecture 
Hall on the 13th inst., Mr. P. Marshall pre- 
siding. The President, in an inaugurai address, 
referred to the proposed new building by- 
laws ; the Corporation’s schemes for artisans’ 
dwellings at Wincobank and High Storrs ; and 
stated that the architects of the city looked 
forward with some curiosity and interest to 
their development, and the profit which the 
Corporation would make out of them.—Pro- 
fessor Anderson then gave an address on 
‘Recent Discoveries in the Roman Forum.” 
He said the discoveries of 1899, I900, and 
1901 had attracted universal interest. ‘“ They 
carry us back,” he remarked, “to the infancy 
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of the city and appeal directly to our imagina- 
tion. To see the Black Stone which was sup- 
posed to mark the empty tomb of Romulus, 
to stand by the little shrine of Juturna and 
mark the water of her spring trickling into the 
marble tank, and to see beside it the fragments 
of the statues of the Great Twin Brethren and 
their horses who came there to drink after the 
battle of Lake Regillus, brings us back to the 
days when we read of the Kings of Rome and 
learned Macaulay’s Lays, and were told that 
the legends were mere fables, and had no con- 
nexion with history. The rough, rounded 
cone which marks the place where Czesar’s 
body was burnt calls up association of another 
kind, and we think of Mark Antony and 
Shakespeare. Further on the church of Santa 
Maria Antiqua stands roofless, but with frescoes 
still fresh and much as they were when Pope 
Paul I. had them painted in the eighth century, 
to honour the saints who were then popular, 
many of whom are now forgotten. These are 
the most sensational finds, and have been 
described and illustrated in the daily papers. 
As yet, however, only a few preliminary 
accounts have been published, and it will be 
several years before a full and scientific record 
can appear. The mass of matter is enormous, 
and much careful piecing together and classifi- 
cation must precede publication.” His object, 
Professor Anderson explained, was to give 
a very hurried sketch of the extent and 
nature of the work done, and to bring to- 
gether the results in such a way that more 
detailed accounts might be intelligible. He 
had a number of snap-shots which he took 
in 1899 and 1901 which showed the progress 
of the work. With the aid of photographs 
and plans he hoped to make the nature of 
the newly-found monuments plain. At the 
same time, some of the most interesting objects 
had been held over by the Italian Government 
for publication, and it was not possible to buy 
photographs of them. The excavations might 
be divided under two heads—frst, those on 
new ground ; and, second, those where digging 
had been carried to a lower level on sites 
already cleared. The new patches attacked 
were the site of the Basilica Atmilia on the 
north and the site of the church of Santa 
Maria Liberatrice, now demolished, on the 
south. The former was purchased with money 
provided by a genercus Englishman, and 
the latter was bought by the Government 
from the nuns who owned the church. 
The excavations on the north had not 
been productive of any startling discoveries, 
chiefly owing to the fact that the place 
had been used as a quarry for building St. 
Peter’s, but they were of great value from an 
archzological point of view as enabling 
students to form a truer estimate of the limits 
of the Forum, and as providing a starting-point 
for further excavations in the direction of the 
great imperial Fora to the north. The excava- 
tions on the south had been sensational. The 
ground between the Forum and the Palatine 
had been cleared, and the shrine of Juturna 
and the tank built in later times to receive the 
waters of the spring, together with an old well 
with a marble top and a system of leaden 
piping, had been laid bare. The church of 
Santa Maria Antiqua had been thoroughly 
explored and freed from the rubbish of 
nearly a thousand years, and the frame- 
work of the temple of the deified Augustus 
which adjoins it shown in all its nakedness. 
The excavations on the ground already cleared 
by former workers had shown the existence 
of several, in some places at least five, strata 
below that where the work was broken off. 
‘‘ This,” said the lecturer, “ was largely due to 
the fact that Commendatore Boni is an en- 
gineer by profession, and does not hesitate to 
undertake work which his predecessors would 
have looked upon as either too sacrilegious or 
too hazardous to attempt. He made tunnels 
and underpinned structures which could not 
be removed, and, seizing on every blank space, 
drove shafts down to the virgin soil. He laid 
bare the whole of the complex drainage system, 
and incidentally discovered in the mud that 
blocked the older channels an immense number 
of objects of the greatest possible value, as 
affording a basis for dating the surrounding 
area. In one place a hoard of 397 gold coins 
in mint condition was discovered. He also 
laid bare the earlier roads of the Forum, and 
showed that the Via Sacra originally followed 
a different line. In connection with this work 
he found the famous Black Stone and deter- 
mined the extent and direction of the Comi- 
tium. During the excavation a good deal of 





constructive work was carried on. Columns 
were placed on the bases to which they 
belonged, and architectural fragments were 
collected and pieced together, making a study 
of the remains possible. Walls were patched 
so as to withstand the weather, and generally 
speaking the Forum was transformed into a 
show place where one can roam with a guide 
book and understand the remains without the 
assistance of an archzologist. This policy has 
been much criticised, and many were shocked 
at the Director’s scant respect for medizeval 
ruins and his readiness to reconstruct what he 
found, but nothing succeeds like success, and 
there could be no doubt about the success of 
Signor Boni. It might be interesting, added 
Professor Anderson, to remark that Signor Boni 
was befriended by Mr. Ruskin when he was 
young, and spoke with the greatest gratitude 
of the encouragement and inspiration that he 
received from him.—The lecture was illustrated 
by lantern slides, exhibited by Mr. J. Atkinson, 
of University C>llege.-—On the motion of the 
President, seconded by Mr. H. L. Paterson, 
a vote of thanks was accorded to Professor 
Anderson for his lecture. 

MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.—At 
the sessional papers meeting of this Society, 
held in the Boardroom of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce on the 13th inst., six- 
teen sets of drawings were on view, submitted 
by students in the competitions organised by 
the Society. The President, Mr. A. Darby- 
shire, read out the list of prize-winners as 
follows :—Sketches in connexion with the 
Society’s summer visits to old buildings : first 
prize, Mr. Frank Dyer ; second prize, Mr. H. B. 
Laycock. Measured drawings of old work: 
First prize, Mr. R J. Vernon ; second prize, Mr. 
G. S. Salomons. Essay on the Renaissance in 
England: prize, Mr. Spencer H. Oldham. 
Monthly classes of design (the subject being a 
row of eight small houses): first prize, Mr. 
Harold Hill; second prize, Mr. Frank Osler. 
—Afterwards Mr, Halsey Ricardo read an in- 
teresting paper on “The Revival of Gothic 
Architecture,’ and afterwards illustrated the 
lecture by lantern views of buildings of the 
earlier period of revival, and also from designs 
by Pugin, Street, Butterfield, and Burges. Mr. 
Ricardo said medizeval architecture was the 
expression of a popular enthusiam for building 
which went hand in hand with the piety of the 
people. It was popular and it was sincere. 
The architecture of the Renaissance was 
individualistic ; it was not popular; it was 
infidel and insincere. Architecture became 
dependent upon great patrons, who sup- 
ported it from without, when it had pre- 
viously been inspired from within, and with 
this change all the arts became an inexplicable 
cult for the rich and the leisured; the crafts- 
man only co-operated, in ignorance and with- 
out heart. Of the architect leaders of the 
Gothic revival Mr. Ricardo named Pugin, 
Street, Burges, and Butterfield. Before 
Pugin’s time, broadly speaking, such Gothic 
architecture as was being produced was Gothic 
in seeming only. 


structure at Abbotsford was but natural and 
proper ; nay, it was almost incumbent upon 
him, as well as consonant with his taste, and 
Mr. Blore, his architect, was ready to fall 
in with so amiable a whim. So various 
territorial magnates considered that it was 
due to their ancestry that they should 
be living in Middle Age castles, and 
therefore they transformed their Georgian 
dwellings into battlemented, machicolated imi- 
tations of the defences of the barons when war 
raged throughout the land. But with Pugina 
deeper note was struck. For him the Middle 
Ages contained the true Gospel, the Roman 
Catholic religion, the true faith. He set him- 
self to reproduce the conditions of past time, 
old methods of life, old methods of construc- 
tion. He saw well enough that to effect this 
properly he must reproduce the medizval 
workman, and, so far as he was able, he estab- 
lished workshops and schools in which to train 
his men. To us now, with our extended 
sources of information, the learning of 
Pugin did not seem so colossal as it 
appeared to those of his own day, whilst 
the substitutes and imitations of the real effects 
that he was trying to reproduce abated in us 
something of our esteem for his sincerity. 
But through his work breathed a spirit of lofty 
piety that kindled and purified what he did. 
The work of an ardent, beautiful soul it stood— 
a possession to us, the record of the ferment 
and the passion of the mid-century, and made 


That the author of the; 
Waverley .Novels should inhabit a Gothic; 
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valuable by the quantity of noble feeling it 
contained. Street was also Passionately jn 
earnest, but on him was more thrust the weight 
of modern conditions. The churches he built 
were for Reformed congregations, and though 
he and his school of thought tried to some con- 
siderable degree to ignore these reforms, yet 
there was much that had to be accepted.’ “In 
William Burges they had another temperament 
and in the main cast of it far more medieval, and 
“there is a kind of sunny lau zh in the buildings 
that grew up under his hand.” Burges carries a 
ba-k to the das of the “ Decameron,” and puts, 
one amongst B ccaccio’s audience. One was 
startled to find how vivid and real the dream 
is. Burges told us of doughty deeds ang 
perils ’scaped, of damsels under enchantment, 
of wizards overthrown ; we had “Ivanhoe” 
and “The Talisman” over again in terms of 
stone and painting. His last name in con- 
nexion with the Gothic revival was that of 
Butterfield, and it was his special and lasting 
merit that he was more than a revivalist archi- 
tect. He studied the medizval buildings with 
acloser and deeper analysis than Pugin, and with 
a greater reverence than Street, and set himself 
to build for the necessities and ritual of the pre- 
sent day, using the Gothic vocabulary as his 
mode of expression. The canons of taste, Mr. 
Ricardo said, in conclusion, were now clamour- 
ing for simp'icity, showing how tired we had 
got of the trapping and upholstery of past 
styles, and how insufficient they were to hold 
our interest after their novelty had worn off. 
In this simplicity lay our hope that we might 
touch the heart of things, take our problems 
loyally and frankly, and try to work them out. 
in common sense, using our knowledge of con- 
struction to further our powers of design, not 
to cramp them by enabling us to raise build- 
ings of impossible appearance, and our know- 
ledge of what had been done in past time to 
be our guiding spirit in respect to the aims, the 
methods, and the piety of the master builders— 
our forefathers. 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY,—A 
meeting of the members of this Society was. 
held in the Law Library, Cook-street, on the 
17thinst., when Mr. Otis D. Black read a 
paper on “A Holiday in Normandy.” At the 
‘conclusion a vote of thanks was accorded Mr. 
/Blacx. During the discussion which fol'o xed, 
| su sgestio 1s were made that the S ocie'y should 
‘est .biish a travel ing stude :tship and organise 
‘sketching parties. Mr. H. L. Beckwith, F S.L., 
presided. 
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ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


RoYAL ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—At the 
general meeting of this Institute on the 5th inst., 
Sir Henry Howorth, President, in the chair, 


“ Blanchland Abbey, Northumberland.” The 
Prze nonstratensian abbey of St. Mary, Blanch- 
land, lies in a secluded spot near the source of 
the river Derwent, which here divides the 
count‘es of Northumberland and Durham. 
The situation is yet a remote one, and must 
have been so to an unusual degree at the time 
of its foundation. The nearest railway stations 

are Hexham and Shortley Bridge, and are ten 
| miles distant. The foundation was established 
lat the instance of Walter de Bolben in 1165 
‘for an abbot andten brethren The only other 
-house of the order in Northumberland was 
| Alawick, a more important and a wealthier 

establishment. It was granted a few churches, 
| all in the county of Northumberland, and was 

repeatedly plundered by the Scots; and a 
' picturesque story is told of how the marauders, 





‘after they had failed to locate the house, were 


' guided by the sound of the bells which the 
monks rang for joy at their supposed escape. 
' In 1327 Edward III. made a visit on the occasion 
‘of his march from Durham against the Scots, 
'who had burned the abbey. The remote 
location of the abbey (no other source of 
hospitality) caused it to be exempt from 
the dissolution of the lesser religious houses 
in 1536, and it survived till the great 
monasteries fell in 1539. Its value was re- 
turned at go/. a year. No work as early as the 
foundation remains, nox is there any indication 
of a previous church. Indeed, the general 
custom of the Przemonstratensian tends to 
preclude the supposition that the latter existed. 
There was a close parallel between the 
P, emonstratensian canons and the Cistercian 
monks. Both were reformers, and established 
themselves in protest against the laxity of their 


order, the Augustinian canons in the one case 
‘ 


Mr. W. H Knowles, F.S.A., read a paper om: 
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and the Benedictine monks in the other ; 
pence the sites of their houses were generally 
new, and they did not absorb existing parish 
churches, aS was common with the parent 
orders. The earliest work is in the choir, and 
is of the first decade of the thirteenth century. 
It is plain, bold, and characteristic of north- 
country work, So far as the remains show, 
the church consisted of a long aisleless choir 
and nave, without the intervention of a dividing 
arch ; a north transept, with an eastern aisle ; 
and a tower at the north end of the north 
transept. The tower formed the entrance to 
the church, and is of small dimensions, but of 
exceedingly massive construction, and was, no 
doubt, intended to be used for defensive 
purposes, as were many church towers 
in Northumberland and Cumberland. The 
cloister garth is on the south-west side of 
the church, but only the western range of the 
claustral buildings remain, and the gatehouse 
still further west. The whole has suffered 
much from rebuilding, and the domestic 
buildings have been repeatedly altered and 
occupied by the Radcliffes, Forsters, and 
Lord Crewes. To. the latter (a former Bishop 
of Durham) the present fragment of the 
church owes its existence. He, in 1752, 
repaired the eastern portion, and then pro- 
vided Blanchland with a habitable church, 
which continues to this day as the parish 
church. The western range of the cloister is 
now adapted to the purposes of an inn, under 
the sign of “The Lord Crewe Arms,”—Mr. 
Philip M. Johnston read a paper upon 
some late twelfth century paintings recently 
discovered in the Church of All Saints, Claver- 
ley, Shropshire. The church, which lies about 
seven miles eastward of Bridgnorth, owes its 
foundation or rebuilding to Earl Roger de 
Montgomery, who was Constable of the Castle 
of Bridgnorth. He commanded the mercenaries 
of the Conqueror’s army at Senlac, and was 
rewarded with large estates in Shropshire and 
other counties. It is recorded that he and his 
Countess built a church in Quatford in honour 
of our Lord Jesus Christ and St. Mary Magdalen 
and all the Saints of God, and that they en- 
dowed their foundation of six canons with 
certain lands and churches—Claverley Church 
among others—the Vicar of Claverley being 
appointed Dean of the Chapter. Some traces 
of the eleventh century church are to be seen 
in walls and stringcourses in the interior of the 
nave. It was an aisleless building, probably 
terminating in an apse. An aisle on the north 
of the nave and a tower on its south side were 
added at about 1140 and 1170 respectively, 
while the south aisle, the choir, and its chapels 
and other features belong to various dates 
from the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries. 
The paintings which formed the subject of 
this paper were brought to light during the 
restoration in the early part of the present 
year, _They are of unique interest on account 
of their exceptionally early date (c. 1170), and 
the principal subject represented. This is 
nothing more nor less than an incident in the 
Battle of Senlac. Parts of the same scheme of 
paintings occur on the internal walls of the 
tower and round the pointed arch by which it 
opens to the nave; but the most prominent 
portion is a strip, about 4o ft. long by 5 ft. 
broad, above the north arcade of the nave. Ona 
this are depicted thirteen horses and their 
tiders, engaged for the most part wis-d-vis 
mM pairs, some armed with swords, but the 
greater part with lances. Their horses are 
coloured red, yellow, pink, and white with 
green dappling. The costumes of the figures 
present a general resemblance to those of the 
Bayeux tapestry, and, allowing {or the interval 
of time between the two works, they are 
remarkably alike in treatment. The knights 
Wear mascled armour, similar to that which 
appears, with other varieties, in the tapestry. 
Their mail shirts are combined with leg- 
Coverings as far as to the knee, and leggings 
of similar character appear below. Over their 
armour they have surcoats of the kind that 
a into fashion in the latter part of the 
oe century, and they mostly wear the 
“i helmet with barred and grated vizor 

at we find on the seals of Richard I. Another 
sy of date appears in the kite-shaped shields 
. rs modified form in use in the second half 
na l¢ twelfth century ; while the horse- 

'Ppings and saddles of quilted leather ali 
— to the same period. At intervals between 
o_o are conventional trees, curiously 
the cae of those in the tapestry. In 
be entre of this strip a knight is shown 

iorsing his opponent, the latter being repre- 


sented as a gigantic figure tumbling on his 
head, with his legs in the air. This incident, 
evidently intended as the motif of the painting, 
suggested to the Vicar of Claverley (Rev. T. 
W. Harvey) a clue to the meaning of the whole, 
viz., that the painting is a pictorial represen- 
tation of the personal encounter recorded in 
the Ronan de Rou between Roger de Mont- 
gomery and a gigantic Englishman, captain of 
Ioo men. If this be the true explanation of 
this remarkable painting it possesses an 
interest that can only be described as unique. 
To account for its existence upon the walls of 
this church it must be remembered that Earl 
Roger was the builder of the church and the 
founder of the Chapter of Canons associated 
with it ; and also that by the ruling caste and 
their clergy the Norman Conquest had been 
invested with a semi-religious halo ; it had not 
only been solemnly blessed by the Pope, 
but had received the sanction of success. 
The other paintings in the spandrels of the 
arcade and elsewhere are of a more ordinary 
character—incidents in the lives of saints, the 
torments of hell and figures of the Seraphim, 
&c. The borderings throughout are of a 
very elaborate character, red, yellow, and 
pink being the colours principally used. Mr. 
Johnston, who exhibited full size cartoons 
of the principal subject, coloured to re- 





present the original, described the steps that 
had bee:. taken for the preservation of the 





Tons. 
W. Fletcher ... 8.000 
Henri Pelgrims 22,800 
2,000 

Formby’s Cement Works Co., Ltd. | to 
3,000 
G. Albrecht ... 22,800 
L. Sommerfeld aii eae 22,800 
C. Christopherson & Co. ... aaa 5, 000 
Zi 8,000 
The Associated Portland Cement Manu- fe 800 
facturers (1900), Ltd. ... ee 14,800 
L. Sommerfeld 22,800 
J. Kets & Son 5,700 


paintings, and mentioned that he was prepar- 
ing a careful copy, to be mounted upon a 
roller and deposited in some accessible place 
for reference.—Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, Mr. 
Keyser, and Mr. Emanuel Green took part in 
the discussion that followed. 


—_t-> +__ 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of this Council 
was held on Tuesday afternoon in the County 
Hall, Spring-gardens, Sir J. McDougall, Chair- 
man, presiding. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend the 
Woolwich Borough Council 13,200/. for site 
for new offices; Stepney Borough Council, 
17,950/. for electric lighting and meters ; Ken- 
sington Borough Council, 16,600/. for paving 
works and 1,900/. for underground c»onve- 
niences ; Shoreditch Borough Council, 53 799/. 
for the purposes of the Baths and Wash-houses 
Acts; Hammersmith Guardians, 12,000/. for 
poor-law purposes ; and Woolwich Borough 
Council, 2,300/. for works at public baths. 

The Docks:—Mr. Cornwall, in reply to a 
question by Mr. Wiles, stated that a communi- 
cation had been received from the Board of 
Trade, as follows :—“ Dear Sir,—I am desired 
by Mr. Balfour to state that the Secretary of 
the Board of Trade has laid before him your 
letter of the 11th inst., enclosing the Report of 
the Rivers Committee of the London County 
Council. As regards the request that he should 
receive a deputation from the Council to urge 
the great necessity of legislation being pro- 
moted in the next Session of Parliament for the 
reform of the administration of the Port of 
London, I am desired to say that Mr. Balfour 
purposes to introduce a Bill on the subject next 
session, and that, in these circumstances, he 
does not think it necessary to trouble a deputa- 
tion to waitupon him.” Heth-ught that wasa 





very satisfactory reply. 


Quantity 
tendered for. | 


Fulham Improvement—The Improvements 
Committee submitted an estimate of 129 220i. 
in respect of the widening of Fulham Palace- 
road, High-street, Fulham, and Church-street. 
The improvement is being undertaken with a 
view to tramways being constructed by the 
Council along the thoroughfares in question, 
and the Committee pointed out that the early 
completion of the street improvement would 
greatly facilitate the operations of the High- 
ways Committee in connexion with the tram- 
ways. The net cost of the improvements, after 
deducting recoupment, is estimated at 92,602/., 
one third of which will be contributed by the 
Fulham Borough Council, while one-third wil} 
be paid out of the Council’s tramways account, 
and the remaining third out of the county rate. 

The recommendation of the Committee was. 
adopted, and it was also agreed to expend 
4,810/. on the widening of Queen-street, Ham- 
mersmith, in connexion with the same im- 
provement. 

Foreign Tenders.—The Main Drainage Com- 
mittee reported as follows :— 


“On October 14 the Council referred to us nine 
tenders for the supply and delivery of lime required 
for the chemical treatment of sewage at the Barking 
and Crossness outfall works Tue total quantity, 
for the supply of which tenders were invited by 
advertisement, amounts to 22.800 tons, viz., 14,800: 
tons for Barking and 8,000 tons for Crossness, and 
the quotations submitted are as follows— 





! 
| Delivered alongside jetty, 
| Delivered alongside jetty. discharged, and 
unloaded into stores. 
Barking. Crossness. Barking. Crossness. 
! 
Per ton. Per ton Per ton. Per ton. 
a s. d. s. d. s. d. 
12 II 12 I! 14 6 14 6 
i 13 5 14 11 14 II 
14 5 145 a _ 
14 5 14 5 15 11 15 IF 
14 38 14 8 16 2 16 2 
_ 15 6 _ — 
~ 14 6 —_— 16 0 
15 2 15 2 16 8 16 8 
15 6 — 17 0 i 
16 6 16 6 j 18 0 18 o 
23 0 23 0 |} — _ 











It will be observed that the lowest tenderer, Mr. 
Fletcher, submits a quotation for the supply of 8,000 
tons only, and that he is prepared to make deliveries 
at the Barking or Crossness outfall works at the 
option of the Council The quantity tendered for 
by him is, however, the same as that actually re- 
quired at Crossness, and we are therefore of opinion 
that his tender should be accepted for that station 
only. As regards obtaining a supply for the Bark- 
ing outfall, we do not see our way to advise the 
Council to accept the tender of Mr. Pelgrims, and it 
will be seen that the next lowest tenderers, viz., 
Formby’s Cement Works Company, Limited, only 
quote for a small quantity equivalent to a barge 
load per week, and do not offer to discharge the 
lime into store. Wearetherefore obliged to pass on 
to the next lowest tender, viz., that of Mr. Albrecht, 
and, after having carefully considered all the circum- 
stances, we think that his offer should be accepted. 

The cost of the material is covered by the pro- 
vision made in the estimates for the current financial 
year in respect of chemicals required at both 
stations, and we recommend—(a) That the tender 
of Mr. W. Fletcher for the supply and delivery into- 
stores at the Crossness outfall of 8,000 tons of lime 
at 148. 64. per ton be accepted ; that the solicitor be 
instructed to prepare the contract; and that the 
seal of the Council be affixed to the contract when 
ready. (b) That the tender of Mr. G. Albrecht for 
the supply and delivery into stores at the Barking 
outfall of 14,800 tons of lime at 15s. 11d. per ton be 
accepted ; that the solicitor be instructed to prepare 
the contract ; and that the seal of the Council be 
affixed to the contract when ready.” 


Mr. Gosling moved that the recommenda- 
tion be referred back, and argued that the 
Committee ought to be satisfied with the con- 
ditions of labour obtaining in the works of 
foreign manufacturers. That, he contended, 
was not really done at present. 

Mr. Cousins, in seconding the amendment, 
said it was curious that over and over again 
they had to rise up in the Council to protect 
the interests of British trade, when the Radical 
maiority had pretended to be the friend of 
labour, by securing that trade-union rates 





should obtain in all contracts in which they were 
concerned. Yet having enforced these rates 
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which meant an increased price of labour to 
British firms, they gave contracts to foreign 
firms, who, by paying lower rates of wages, 
were able to cut out the British manufacturer. 

Mr. Ward said the Belgian lime had proved 
very satisfactory, and he considered they 
ought to stick to their free trade principles. 

Sir F, L. Robinson thought they had to con- 
sider the effect their policy might have upon 
the districts where lime was manufactured. 
By sending away contracts they might beggar 
people and cause them to come upon the rates. 

Colonel Rotton remarked that they were all 
free-traders in theory, but practically the 
Council wasa protectionist body. It protected 
the workman against the employer, but now 
they proposed to handicap the employer and 
also the employee by putting the former under 
such conditions that he was obliged to charge 
a little more than the foreigner. 

Mr. Torrance hoped the Council would stick 
to the principle of accepting the lowest tender, 
irrespective of whether it was British or 
foreign. 

Mr. Goodman pointed out that both parties 
signed exactly the same agreement as to wages 
and hours of labour. He was afraid that if 
they refused the present tender, they would 
not get fresh firms to tender. 

Upon a division the amendment was nega- 
tived by 53 votes to 44, and the recommenda- 
tion agreed to. 

The View from Richmond Hill.—On the 
report of the Parks Committee, 

Mr. Sankey inquired as to the negotiations 
between the Council and Sir Whittaker Ellis, 
and as to his promise not to build on his land 
so as to spoil the Marble Hall estate secured by 
the Council. 

Mr. Piggott, Chairman of the Committee, 
said he was sorry Sir Whittaker Ellis did not 
take the matter so seriously as the Committee felt 
he should. He wrote a letter recently in which 
he referred to the Committee’s communication 
as “amusing.” However, it could only be 
said at the present time that it was a matter of 
negotiation. 

Lramway Proposals Abandoned. — The 
Council agreed to a recommendation by the 
Highways Committee that, in consequence of 
the consent of the local authorities not being 
obtainable, the Council should not apply for 
powers to carry out certain tramway extensions 
affecting Edgware-road, Shepherd’s Bush-road, 
New Cross-road, and Tooting-broadway. 

Improvements.—On the recommendation of 
the Improvements Committee it was agreed :— 

“That the working drawings, specification, and 
estimate of the cost (5,800/.) of the paving and 
other works in connexion with the widening of 
Brixton-road, between Cranmer-road and Prima- 
road, be approved and referred to the Works Com- 
mittee, with a view to the work being carried out 
without the intervention of a contractor. 

That a payment be made to the Council of the 
Metropolitan Borough of Stepney of a sum of 
5,000/, on account of the contribution (9,326/.) pro- 
mised by the Council on March 26, 1901, towards 
the cost of widening Narrow-street between the 
Barley Mow public-house and Three Colts-street, 
and of Three Colts-street at No. 107. 

That a payment be made to the Council of the 
Metropolitan Borough of Chelsea of a sum of 3,500/. 
on account of the contribution (4,400/.) promised 
by the Council on August 1, 1899, towards the cost 
of the widening of Cheyne-walk.” 


Theatres, &c.—The following applications 
were agreed to :— 


The Cabin, Nos. 352 and 353, Strand, W.C., sub- 
mitted by Mr. J. Murray. 

Arranging seating at Hackney Public Baths, 
Lower Clapton-road, submitted by Mr. N. Scorgie 
for the Borough Council of Hackney. 

Alterations of King’s Theatre, Hammersmith, 
submitted by Mr. W. G. R. Sprague. 

Dressing-room accommodation, London Hippo- 
drome, submitted by Mr. F. Matcham for Moss’s 
Empire, Ltd. 


The Council adjourned soon after seven 
o'clock. 





THE STOBS CASTLE ESTATE, ROXBURGHSHIRE. 
~The War Office are about to erect a large military 
camp, with barracks and other buildings, on the 
Stobs Castle estate, the ancient border home of the 
Elliots, in Teviotdale, aud extending over some 
£0,000 acres. Negotiations are also opened for the 
additional purchase of about 15,000 acres in that 
district, belonging to the Duke of Buccleuch, and 
comprising Teviothead and Linhope farms. The 
whole district is a typical portion of the Lowland 
hills country, with its “burns,” low hills, and 

. hopes” or homesteads; southwards lies Liddes- 
sale, enshrined by Scott in “ Guy Mannering.” 
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METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 


THE fortnightly meeting of this Board was 
held on Saturday, at the Board’s Offices, 
Thames Embankment, Sir R. M. Hensley 
presiding. 

The plans prepared by the Engineer for the 
erection of new pier-head buildings and for 
the widening of the pier at Long Reach were 
adopted and ordered to be forwarded to the 
Local Government Board for their sanction 
and seal. The Engineer estimated the cost at 
2,755!. 

Tenders having been invited by the Works 
Committee for the erection of the proposed 
new isolation hospital at Leavesden Asylum, 
the committee now recommended—and the 
Board agreed—the acceptance of the tender of 
G. Wiggs & Co., of Watford, in 2,189/. The 
other tenders were as follows :— 


Chas. Brightman, Watford, 2,200/.; F. Dupont & 
Co., Watford, 2,2322.; General Builders, Wharf- 
road, Notting Hill, 2,247, ; E. H. Cripps, Kenning- 
ton-road, 2,2491. 5s. rod.; G. & J. Waterman, Wat- 
ford, 2,250l.; Honam & Son, Tring, 2,263/.; Thos. 
Cole, Barnsbury, 2,283. ; Tyler & White, Watford, 
2,2831. 2s. 6d.; Clark Bros., Watford, 2,296l. ; 
Robert L. Tonge, Watford, 2,300/.; Henry Brown, 
Watford, 2,323/.; Miskin & Sons, St. Albans, 2,360/ ; 
Kellett & Sons, Ltd., Willesden, 2,360/. 73. 11d. ; 
Edwin Wall, Tooting, 2,388/. ; Gardner & Hazell, 
Islington, 2,390/.; Henry Martin, Northampton, 
2,4471.; A. Fairhead, Walthamstow, 2,470. 43. 33d. ; 
J. & M. Patrick, Wandsworth, 2,5312.; J. & C. 
Bowyer, Upper Norwood, 2,570/. ; and Thos. Boyce, 
Bloomsbury, 3,089/. 


The Works Committee presented a long 
report on certain defects in the South Eastern 
Hospital, and the proposals for remedying the 
same. Messrs. T. W. Aldwinckle & Son, in 
their report to the Board in November last 
year, stated that the alterations ithey desired to 
see effected with a view to remedying the 
grave inadequacy of the administrative and 
staff accommodation, were as follows :— 


*(i,.) The present temporary wards should be made 
into permanent buildings by filling in the spaces, now 
constructed of timber and corrugated iron, with 
brickwork, and by carrying out other minor altera- 
tions ; (ii.) the present wooden isolation building 
should be removed and a permanent brick structure 
erected ; (iii.)} the present isolation ward (No. 19) and 
mortuary should be pulled down, and an additional 
block for the accommodation of the nursing staff 
erected on the site; (iv) the administrative block 
should be either remodelled or rebuilt, so as to pro- 
vide (a) better accommodation for the steward’s 
stores and offices; (b) a larger kitchen, scullery, 
and larder; (c) a larger dispensary and stores; 
and (d) accommodation for the female domestic 
staff, thus doing away with the necessity, which 
at present exists, for their having to sleep 
in the small rooms over the ward kitchens; 
(v) the receiving rooms and visitors’ rooms 
should be pulled down and rebuilt, and a waiting- 
room for relatives of discharged patients should 
be provided, In their Report of August last Messrs. 
Aldwinckle & Son set out at length their proposals 
(a) for converting the twelve present temporary 
wards on the block plan into permanent ones; (b) 
for demolishing the existing timber-built isolation 
wards Nos. 20 and 21, and erecting in their stead 
two permanent two-story blocks containing accom- 
modation for twenty-four patients ; (c) for the erec- 
tion of anew home for the assistant nurses; (d) 
for remodelling the administrative block, and for 
extending and rearranging the medical super- 
intendent’s house; and (e) for the rearrangement 
and enlargement of the receiving-rooms. Messrs. 
Aldwinckle’s approximate estimate for carrying 
out the above works was 66,0001, The 
Committee continued :—In considering the above 
proposals we are confronted with an_ initial 
difficulty. We are of opinion that, both as regards 
its situation in the centre of one of the most densely- 
populated districts in the metropolis, and _ its 
position in relation to the other hospitals of the 
Board, the South-Eastern Hospital is the one acute 
fever hospital whose capacity and usefulness for 
isolation purposes the managers cannot afford to 
decrease, and we consider it highly improbable that 
either they or the Local Government Board would 
countenance a scheme for the reconstruction of 
this hospital, which, whilst it would involve the 
expenditure of a relatively large sum of money, 
would reduce the already inadequate accommoda- 
tion thereat. It will be remembered that the site 
of this hospital is very restricted, there being no 
part thereof on which a new building of any mag- 
nitude could possibly be erected. ‘The only means, 
therefore, of increasing the number of beds appeared 
to us to be by converting some of the existing wards 
into two-story buildings. Messrs. Aldwinckle were 
accordingly instructed to submit an alternative 
scheme which, while retaining and embodying the 
main features of the scheme suggested by the 
Hospitals Committee, would increase the number 


of beds at the hospital, and at the sa 
vide for a corresponding increase in t 
the nursing staff which the 
additional beds would entail. 
report (October 13, 1902) which has since 
received from Messrs. Aldwinckle, it wil] be 
that by demolishing the four outside or c 
wards, viz., Nos. 1, 7,9 and 13, 


—_ 
me time pro- 
the number of 
Provision of these 
From the further 


been 
Seen 


fe Orner 
containing accom. 


modation for ninety-six beds, and erecting in their 
stead four new two-story pavilions, each to accom- 


modate fifty patients, and by making 
provision, in the manner set forth i 


the necessar 
n their report 


for the additional nurses and ward-maids which the 
increased accommodation will necessitate, it wil] be 


possible instead of decreasing the 
for patients by seven beds to increase the 
104 beds, for an additional expenditure of 


accommodation 
same by 
30,000], 


over and above that proposed by the architects in 
their report of August 26 last, or 96,000! in ajj 
We have given due consideration to the alternative 
schemes submitted by the architects, and while we 
unhesitatingly give preference to the more recent 
scheme detailed in their report of October 13, we 
are not prepared to advise the managers to adopt 


such scheme in its entirety, 


as we are of opinion that 


the time has not yet arrived when the re-modellin 

of the remaining eight one-story pavilions for 
patients (which is estimated by the architects to cost 
20,0001.) should be carried out. We accordingly re- 
commend—‘ That the scheme prepared by Messrs, 
T. W. Aldwinckle & Son for the remodelling of the 
administrative block, the erection of new staf 
quarters, receiving-rooms and isolation wards, and 
four new two-story pavilions at the South-Eastern 
Hospital, at an estimated cost of 76,000! , be ap- 
proved, and the plans relating thereto forwarded to 


the Local Government 
sanction under seal.’” 


Board for their formal 


On the motion of Mr. Helby the recom- 
mendation was adopted. 


—_— | 





ie aati a 


Correspondence, 





THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS. 


Sir,—In your impression of September 27 
last you were good enough to publish a letter 
from myself upon this subject, and, since 
that date, the Liverpool Architectural Society 
has arranged for a discussion shortly to take 
place on the Liverpool Building By-laws, to be 
opened by Mr. William Goldstraw, the Liver- 
pool Corporation Building Surveyor, and under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Councillor W. E. 
Willink. As you are no doubt aware, several 
letters have recently appeared in the Times 
anent the bearing of the Public Health Acts 
upon wooden construction for labourers’ dwell- 
ings in country districts, and, in one way and 
another, there seems to be at last some response 
to the long-continued efforts of your own 
journal, and of others, to arouse public opinion 
regarding ‘the necessity for the reconstruction 
and consolidation of the Public Health Acts,” 
to quote the title of Mr. Wells’s recent paper. 

If any of your readers would favour me 
with instances of absurdities and hardships 
under the Building By-laws, not only in Liver- 
pool but elsewhere, I should be very glad to 
receive them for use, if possible, at the forth- 


coming discussion. 


If in brief tabulated form 


it would be convenient, such as the fol- 


lowing :— 


Liverpool. By-law 
LV (4). 

Such plans and _ sec- 
tions shall be neatly 
drawn in ink upon 
drawing paper or tracing 
cloth, and_ shall _ be 
properly coloured and 
figured. 


Liverpool. By-law 
LXXXIV. (VIII) 

Water pipes, small 
architectural dressings, 
and sliding doors or 
gates may project 3 in. 
and no more in any 
street having an avail- 
able width of not more 
than 30 ft.; and in any 
street having an avail- 





able width of more than 


Although no quality 
of drawing paper nor 
kind of ink is defined, 
the Corporation Build- 
ing Surveyor refuses 
electric - light - produced 
drawings, and requires 
them drawn by hand; 
but other departments 
of the Corporation 
accept the former kind 
of drawings, and the 
Corporation, as I am 
informed, uses the 
electric-light | machine 
for producing its own 
drawings. The  un- 
necessary expense? 
thrown upon building 
owners is obvious. 


The object of the by- 
law is, presumably, to 
avoid obstruction to the 
footway. Improved con- 
struction is not con- 
sidered, and water pipes 
which project more than 
4 in. have been con- 
demned for removal, 
although 12 ft. above the 
footwalk and above 4 
cornice (sanctioned by 
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— . 
ao ft. they may project 
1 in. and no more. 


the Corporation) which 
projects 18 in. beyond 
the building line, and 
notwithstanding that 
below this cornice the 
water pipes are fixed 
within a recess in the 
wall. 


Under these schedules 
the filling between the 
cill of a window and 
the floor has to be of 
the same thickness as 
the remainder of the 
wall. Itis yet perfectly 
allowable to carry the 
glass down to the floor 
line, and to block the 
lower part with paint 
and matched boarding. 

T. MYDDELTON SHALLCROSS. 
Liverpool, November Io, 1902, 


Liverpool. — Liverpool 
Improvement Act, 1882. 
Schedules A and B. 

Referring to thicknesses 


of walls. 





DRAWING THE ELLIPSE. 


siR,—Mr. Daniel Wood, in his letter in your 
issue of November 1, referred to fig. 4 (see the 
Builder, July 12, 1902, p. 26), which illustrates a 
closed curve determined by the locus of the apex 
of an isosceles triangle when the corners at the 
triangle’s base are moved along two straight lines, 
and says :—‘‘ It seems that the arrangement there 
shown gives an ellipse, and that irrespective of the 
shape of the triangle.” 

Yes, that is so, for it can be shown by analysis 
(see any classic on “‘ Analytical Geometry of Conics ”) 
“that if a straight line CP (see fig.) slide along two 
fixed straight lines as OS ON, then a fixed point B 
in the line CP will describe an ellipse.” 

Hence, if Mr. Wood’s problem can be reduced to 
this theorem its solution will be established. 

Let ABC be the given triangle, and OM ON the 
given lines. Describe a circle about the triangle 
OAC, cutting CB in P. Join PA PO. Then the 
angle AOC being given, the angle APC is given, 








\ . 
\a " 
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= a 
hence the three angles of the triangle APB are 
given ; and as AB is given, BP is given, and the 
angle AOP being equal to the angle ACB, that also 
: given. Hence there has been determined in posi- 
he a line OPS, such that the locus of the point B 
‘a € line CP when CP slides along OS ON will be 
pcp with that of the apex B of the triangle 
rm when the apices A C slide along the lines OM 
befor +, the problem has been reduced to the 
nec theorem. ; 
dtd rg is indicated in the figure by the 
, .tfollows from the angles ABC BAC not bein 
a that the shape of the triangle ABC s 
~ aterial, When AEC is isosceles the lines OM 
i e i equally inclined to the axis of the ellipse. 
of ge be drawn from B to pass through the centre 
‘apa ircle OAC it will cut the circle in R. BR is 
pl ape of _the semi-minor axis of the ellipse, 
uae +the diameter of the circle AOC is the 
ure of the semi-major axis. The major axis 





will pass through O and R, whilst the minor axis 
also passes through O and is perpendicular to OR. 
(These are not shown in the figure because in the 
position assumed for the triangle ABC the line BR 
almost falls on the major axis. ) 

There may be among your readers mechanics 
like myself, and some of these may not understand 
the foregoing demonstration. To such I would 
point out that the line OPS is determined by placing 
the point C of the triangle to the point O, and the 
side AC on the line OM, when the other side, CB, 
marks out the position of OS. 

I hope this brief reference will meet the require- 
ments of Mr. Wood, whom I beg to thank for 
directing my attention to his interesting article, 
previously noticed. It had somehow escaped my 
notice, but I have now perused it with considerable 
pleasure. T.E.B 





COTTAGES AND RURAL 
BY-LAWS. 


SIR,—It may appear strange for me, whose life is 
spent in securing adequate brick walls for new 
buildings, to express sympathy with Mr. E. D. Till; 
but having seen one of the structures in question, 
and the proposed disposition of others, I do so. 

These buildings will stand some distance apart, 
so that there can be no danger from fire should one 
house become ignited, a proper foundation and 
covering of the surface would be secured, and the 
boarded enclosures would be rendered warm and 
comfortable. : 

Farm labourers earn so little that any man who 
can erect cheap cottages which are weather-proof 
and comfortable deserves encouragement. 

It appears absurd to enforce by-laws (intended 
for provincial towns) in a country village, with 
perhaps half an acre to each house. 

Buildings so situated would be exempt in the 
County of London, but in the by-laws the word 
“ dwelling-house” has been inserted, qualifying 
the exemption clause. 


WOODEN 


HENRY LOVEGROVE. 





CHEAP COTTAGES. 


S1R,—The building of cheap cottages and the 
efficient housing of the agricultural labourer and 
others in rural districts is, undoubtedly, a matter 
which demands the attention of the community. 

Your view of the subject I gather from an 
editorial note in your issue of November 8 is that 
Rural Authorities should allow the erection of cot- 
tages with wooden external walls or constructed of 
studding on a brick foundation finished with board- 
ing or plastering on either or both sides. 

Mr. Till, whose letter appears in your issue of the 
15th, has apparently used this method of construc- 
tion at Dartford, and G. R. M. has seen it done with 
the addition of double lath and plaster between the 
studs, and considers it serves exceedingly well and 
works out cheaply. 

Personally, I think a wooden cottage is unsatis- 
factory, as at best it is—to use your own words— 
only a temporary erection, and exists only for a 
limited term of years in good condition. 

What is wanted in most parts of the country is a 
sixroomed cottage with parlour, kitchen, scullery, 
larder, ccals, &c., on ground floor, and three bed- 
rooms on first floor, to let at 3s. 6d. a week, and 
there are many persons who would build such 
cottages on their own land for their workpeople if 
they could be erected to ensure a net return of 
34 per cent. to 4 per cent. on the outlay. 

To build a pair of cottages giving this accommo- 
dation for 350/. is in the ordinary way an impossi- 
bility, and a new and cheaper method of building 
must be adopted to meet the difficulty. 

If those among your readers who have given this 
subject any attention would state their views and 
make practical suggestions, I am sure it would be 
generally appreciated, as we naturally look to the 
Builder and similar publications for suggestions on 
points of this kind. 

My own idea is that a simple plan, rectangular in 
form, and containing the whole accommodation for 
two cottages under one roof, should be fixed upon 
as incapable of improvement ; and, to ensure the 
minimum of labour and waste in the erection of 
such a pair of cottages, it should be possible for the 
local man to purchase the whole of the materials 
required above the ground level from a single firm, 
who would keep every item in stock to complete 
them. A printed plan of the two floors, with eleva- 
tions and sections and a brief specification, could 
be supplied by them free of charge, with any other 
information necessary for the builder’s guidance. 

As to the walls, I suggest that brickwork and 
plastering should be dispensed with, and some form 
of composition block used which would be cheaper 
and do duty for both. Just lately I have had sent 
to me a hollow composition block intended for the 
building of 9 in. walls, which, to my mind, would, 
if used generally, quite supersede brickwork in the 
erection of cottages and other buildings of a similar 
character. The block is 18in. by gin. by gin, 
being equal to twelve bricks in bulk and in appear- 
ance similar to a block of stone. The external face 
is fair with a slightly chamfered arris to represent a 
\-joint, and the internal face is smooth enough for 
papering. 

As to the doors and windows, stairs, cupboards, 


and other joiner’s work, I suggest that every item 
could be kept, ready made and painted, and the 
fixing done with small bolts secured to the hollow 
wall blocks. As to rafters, plates, floor joists, and: 
other timbers, they could be sent out cut to exact 
lengths and notched as required, as also the eaves 
gutters, and rain-pipes, &c. 

My point is this. If it were possible for a locab 
man to order from any one firm of builders or 
merchants the whole of the material required for 
the erection of cottages to a fixed plan, he would, if 
the work could be dealt with in some such way as- 
I have indicated, be able to build a pair of six-- 
roomed houses quickly and cheaply, so that the rent 
obtained when let at 3s. 6d. per Louse would be: 
likely to pay a net 4 per cent, on the outlay. 

THOS. Moopy. 





HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, BOSHAM. 


SIR,—I read with interest the “Note” on the 
above church in your issue for the 8th inst.,. 
I enclose a sketch of one of the piscinz in the 
church, which I think may be of some interest to 
your readers, as the lower portion is apparently of 
Saxon origin, or at any rate Early Norman. 

I visited this church some years ago with an 
enthusiastic antiquarian, Mr. Charles Bailey, and 
he was much struck with the Saxon remains. The: 
piscina was discovered by Mr. Ewan Christian 
when he restored the church prior to 1870. Among. 
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Piscina, Bosham Church. 


the curious features in the church are the bases of 
the nave piers, where serpents’ heads are used at 
the corners. The caps and bases of the chancel 
arch are very quaint, and of early date. Near the 
south door is an old crypt with Norman vaulting, 
and the crypt is entered from the interior of the 
church. 

The orientation of the chancel is very noticeable,. 
and this part of the structure is probably earlier 
than the nave. 

It is to be hoped that in the restoration of the 
church the stucco-work, which is thought by 
antiquarians to be of medieval date, will not be 
removed. W. HILTON NASH. 





MEASUREMENT OF TIMBER IN ROOFS. 


S1rR,—I should be glad if one of your readers will 
answer me the following question. In measuring 
timber framed in cupolas, should the timbers be 
measured nett (what they measured when framed 
in the roofs)? The builder has 5s. foot cube for 
timber framed in cupolas; this should include alb 
waste in cutting. He contends that as the framing 
is cut out of 11 in. by 4 in. deals, he should have the 
whole of the 11 in. by 4 in. measured in, including. 
waste, at 53. per foot ; so that he would get 53. foot 
for stuff cut to waste as well as that actually framed 
in roofs. My contention is that he is only entitled 
to what the timber measures nett framed in the 
roofs ; of course, taking the widest overall measure- 
ments. If a qualified quantity surveyor will decide 
this for me I should be obliged. 


Gotti 
oT 


CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL, PETERSFIELD, 
HANTS.—On the 30th ult. new Methodist buildings 
were opened at Petersfield. The church is built of 
brick, with Bath-stone dressings. It will seat close 
upon 200 worshippers. Mr. T. E. Davidson, of 
London and Newcastle-on-Tyne, was the architect, 
and Mr. John Holder, of Petersfield, the builder. 

SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—On the 15th inst., new 
buildings were opened at St. Felix School, South- 
wold. The architect is Mr. Arnold Mitchel, 
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Zllustrations, 


CHRIST CHURCH, NORTH BRIXTON 


HE drawing illustrated herewith is from 

a perspective view exhibited in this 

year's Royal Academy. The charch 

is now nearly completed, and will be con 





. s€ 
crated in the course of next month. 
A detailed description of the building ap- | 
eeared in this journal on the occasion of the 


visit of the Architectural Association in Feb. 
cuary last ; but it may be repeated that accom. 


modation is provided for 1,200 worshippers 


and that Mr. A A. Webber, of London, 1s the. 


builder, and the total cost is about 17,0904 
SERESFPORD PITE. 
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The walls of the stair and balustrade og 
| entirely of stone ; the friezes on the cening + 
Tuis building has lately been erected for | of plaster. 
the County Council of Lanark, to meet the! The total cost of the building was 24,00 
needs of the Middle Ward of the county. The | The contractors were Mason, Messt 
site is adjoining the old County Buildings and Robert Aitkinhead & Sons, Blantyre, } — ' 
ourt-houses, with which the new offices are | Messrs. Geo. Ferguson & Sons, Glasg: : 
designed to correspond, but in the new work | siambers Messrs, Wm. Mitchell, Hamiton 
the details are treated throughout more freely. | Siater Mr John Bertram, Strathaven ; plastere: 

The walls of this building are faced with a| Mr. John McKenzie, Glasgow ; tiles, Mr. T! 
cream-coloured sandstone from Auchinheath | Main, Glasgow; painter, Mr. Alex. ke a 
quarry, The interior finishings are executed | Motherwell; heating, Messrs. Jas. Cot vers 
in oak, and the furniture throughout the several | & Sons, Glasgow ; electric lighting = ee 
apartments has been executed to the designs | phones, Messrs. McAulay, Clark, & Mc a a 
# the architect, Mr. Alexander Cullen, of Glasgow; furniture, Messrs. Montgom “te 
Hamilton. Bros, & McLennan, Glasgow. Mr. J00" 

A drawing of the main staircase is added. | Tulloch acted as clerk of works. 


DISTRICT OFFICES, HAMILTON. 
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fous ~ MAIN STAIRCASE 
) | ALEX CULLEN ARCHITECT 





“THE MOUNT,” COOKHAM. 

Tits illustration has been reproduced from 
& water-colour sketch by Mr. T. A. Allen, 
which was exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
and represents the south front of the house 
erected from the designs of Messrs. Theophilus 
Allen & Son, architects, of London. 

Messrs. Atien sent us a plan of the house, 
but unfortunately it arrived too late for pubili- 


<ation, 


HOUSE, WEST CLIFF-ROAD, 
BOURNEMOUTH. 

TH house is treated in a simple manner in 
-cal red bricks, relieved with Portland stone, 
the upper part being executed in plaster-work. 

The roof is slated with green Westmore 
land slates. The building was executed by 
Messrs. Sydney Brown & Sons from designs 
by Mr, Thomas Ballantine. 


THE SCHLOSS-HOF, MEISSEN. 

Meissen, in former times the most important 
town of Saxony, lies on the Elbe, about fifteen 
tiles from Dresden, and possesses at the 
present day some 15,009 inhabitants. The 
town was founded by Henry the Fowler in 
the tenth century, and for centuries, up to the 
time of the Reformation in fact, was a centre 
of education and culture, religious, political, 
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tary. It was here th 
1710, was seeking for the secret o gold 
| composition, and found instead the process of! 
| porcelain-m aking, after which Meissen became 
ithe seat of the manufactory of the famous 
i* Dresden china and till within the last 
forty years the works were Carried on in the 
The old 


height 


} 
: 
| halls and saloons of the Castle itself 
itown lies on and around a r 
crowned by the Cathedral, the Castle, and the 
various appertaining buildings. The position 
thus secured was undoubtedly of the tirst im 
portance in former times for purposes ol 
defence, and, artistically considered in these 
latter days, it could hardly be more effective in 
its picturesque outline of spire and roof, seen 
either from the bridge below or from the 
opposite height. 

I'he Castle was originally intended for a 
Royal residence in the chief town of Saxony, 
then represented by Meissen. While still 
building, Dresden was selected as a more 
convenient spot for the capital, thus leading 
to the comparative neglect and obscurity in 
which this remarkable work so long remained, 
for it was never used as a permanent Royal 
residence, but served as a resting-place for the 
princes on their journeys hither and thither, 
or as a retreat for their wives and widows, 
It was built at the command of the two 
brothers, Dukes of Saxony, who were 
reigning together over the land at the 
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lis the vaulting. 


end of the fifteenth century, by one 
Arnold, of Westphalia. The Castle was to 
have been the joint residence of the brothers 
Ernest and Albert, at whose command it was 
erected. They were remarkable personages 
of their time, wealthy and powerful, and in 
need of a*residence befitting their condition ; 
but the early death of Duke Ernest, and the 
preference of his brother for Dresden as his 
residence, seemed to alter the fate of the 
Castle, which, nevertheless, was carried out as 
directed. It was here that the porcelain 
factory was established for a century and a 
half after the discovery of the process by 
Bo'tger. 

The building consists of three stories, the 
first and second being vaulted, and the third 
roofed with timber. The exterior is plain— 
the rigid horizontal lines only interrupted by 
the gabled windows of the roof. The south- 
west facade is broken by a stair tower (shown 
in the plate}, which, in itself, presents most 
interesting features, and is one of the most 
important works of the kiad in Germany. The 
tairs wind round a hullow cylinder, and are 
borne by three pillars. The vaulting is star- 
shaped. 

The Castle interior is extremely interesting, 
and presents a great contrast to the simple 
lines of the exterior. The great feature within 
It will be observed that 
hardly any hint of the inner construction is 
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to be found on the exterior. Many of the 
rooms are of great size ; some so curious in 
shape and so elaborate'y vaulted as to produce 
an almost dicurre ettect. The principal room 
on the first floor, the * Court-room,” is upwards 
of roo ft. by 43 ft. The Kirchsaal, or “ Roya! 
Common-room,” measures some 8o ft. by 37 {t., 
the wind»w niches in it forming small rooms 
in themselves. The vaulting here springs 
from three centre pillars. On the first floor 
the vaulting is mostly ribbed. On the second 
ribs are absent, plain brick groining taking 
their place; as shown in the two interiors 
illustrated. 

The necessities arising from the formation 
of the rocky foundation and from principles 
of defenc: were imposed on Arnold for the 
general direction and plan of his edifice, and 
with the difficulties thus presented he had to 
grapple ; hence the peculiar form of the plan. 

The china factory was removed in 1866 to 
new and suitab'e premises without the town, 
after which a thorough restoration of the 
Castle was taken in hand, which, however, was 
not completed for a good many years after. 
The interior has been appropriately furnished 
and decorated, the various frescoes represent 
ing scenes from the history of the Castle and 
its owners. It is now used occasionally by the 
K ng of Saxony in the hunting season. 

Oi the two interiors silustrated in the plate, 
the upper one is the “ Kurfursten-zimmer,” or 
Princes’ chamber, and shows the ribless vault- 
ing in the upper story, b:fore referred to. 
The room in the lower story, showing the 
heavy vaulting-ribs, is now distinguished as the 
“ Wapen-saal,” bat whether this was really its 
original purpose we cannot say. 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


THe London County Council at their meeting 
on Tuesday dealt with the following applica- 
tions under the London Building Act, 1804. 
The names of applicauts are given between 
parentheses :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Fulkam *—Buildings on the east side of Town- 
mead-road, Fulham (Messrs. MacFarlane, Lang, & 
Co.}.—Consent. 

Hammersmith. — An iron, concrete, and glass 
shelter in front of the new King’s Theatre, Ham. 
jersmith-road, Hammersmith (Mr.W. G. R. Sprague 
for Mr. |. B. Mulholiand).— Consent. 

Chelsea.—A porch at the entrance to No, 32, 
Lowndes-street, Chelsea (Mr. E. B. I’Anson tor 
Mesers. Prescott, Dimsdale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co, 
Ltd.}.—Consent. 

Greenwich.—A building with a one-story shop in 
front, upon the site of Nos. 18 and 20. Tne Vale, 
Blackheath (Messrs. | D, Mathews & Son for Mr. 
H. Bornside).—Consent. 

Marylebone, East—A projecting stone porch at the 
entrance to Nos. 6 and 7, Bulstrode-street, Maryle- 
bone (Mr. F. M. Eigoou for Mr. J. A. Michell) — 
Consent 

Norwood.—That the application of Messrs. Lamb, 
Son & Prance, for an extession of the period within 
which the erection of buildiogs on the west side of 
Norwood-road, Norwood, to abut also upon York- 
road, Uileswater-street, and Harpenden-street, was 
required to be completed, be g:anted —Consent. 
a saa nay portico ia troat of Biock 1, Rut- 

-court, High-road, Ksightsbridge( Mr. D 
for Mr. H. Lovett) —C mn a wns idiala 

Hackney, North+—A one-story office building in 
the garden at the rear of No. 1, Camberland-terrace, 
Seven Sisters-road, Finsbury Park, to abut upoo 
Fiasbury Park-road (Mr. K. Wortley). — Refused. 

Hammersmith —Houses with shops on the north 
Side Of Uxbridge-road, to abut upon Blomfield-road 
(Mr. P. G. May for Mr. G. F. J nes) —Refused, 

Hempstead *—\iron aud glass shelters in front of 
the porches at Nos, 50, 62, 64, and 70, Belsize Park- 
gardens, and No. 6, Belsiz - grove, Hampstead (Mr. 
by? Se ora for Mr. T. H. Pankburst) —Refused, 

F- — — —A studio at the rear of No. 
176, Cromwell-road, S wth Kensington, to abut u 
Marloes-road (Mr. A. Parnscutt for Mr. R. Susher). 
fo 
isham.{—Fiats on the east side of Syd 
Park-road, Lewisham, northward of na 
Park (Mr. H. G. Leslie fur Mr, BE. Larkings).— 
—— 
‘addington, South —A wood and glass show c 
in front of No. 1394, Eigware-road, Paddington 
(Mr. G. E. Tombs tor Mr. A. E. Mavrogordatu ).— 


Refused. 
Width of Way. 


Chelsea +—An addition at the rear of N 
Hans place, Chelsea, with the external walle: pi. 


po ae cs fear between such external 
and the way of Pavilicn-rond at les than an 
Prescribed distance from the centre of the roadway 


of that street (Messrs. Walton & Lee for Mr. J. T- 
Smith).—Consrent, 

Istington, West.—A new building on the site of 
Nos. 8, 10, 12, and 14, Crinan-street, York-road, 
King’s Cross (Mr. C. W. Reeves for Mesars. R. 
Porter & Co, Ltd.) —Consent. 

Fulham.—A house on the south-east side of 
Protheroe-road, Fulham (Mr. W. Db. Thompsen tor 
Mr. Hedgson).— Refused. 


Width of Wavand Lines of Frontage. 


Norwood —A one-story addition at the rear of No 
87, High-street, West Norwood, to abut upon 
Change-alley (Mr. H. Bignold for Mr, W. H 
Starke),— Consent 

Keaningion —One-story shops upon the forecourts 
of Nos. rot to 111 (odd numbers only) inclusive, 
Wandsworth-road, Kennington (Mesers. J. A. 
Woodward & Sons for Mr. E. Levy).—Refused. 
Finsbury, East.+—A factory building on the site of 
Nos. t and 2, Domingo-street, and Nos. 1 and 2, 
Memel-street, Old-street, Finsbury (Mr. R. |. Lovell 
for Messrs. Haskins Bros.).— Refused 

Kensington, South+—An addition at the side of 
the projecting porch at No. 34, Thurloe-square, 
Kensington, abutting upon Thurloe-place { Messrr 
Jones Bros. for Mr. R. E. Clifford). —Reiused, 


Space al Rear, 


Si. George, Hanover-square.—An additional story at 
the rear ot a building on the north side of Farm- 
street, St. George, Hanover-equare (Mr. J. W. 
Bradiew for Council of the City of Westminster).— 
Refused. 


Line of Frontage and Space at Rear. 


Wandsworth.—A building, to be used as a beer- 
house, on portions cf the site of Nos. 8 and 10, 
High-street, Tooting, to abut upon Selkirk-road 
(Mr. D. Watney for Messrs. Attiee).—Consent. 


Line of Frontage and Coustruction, 


Fuiham.—The retention of a shed at the side of 
No. 37, Cloncurry-street, Fulham, abutting upon 
Woodlawn-road (Mr. H. J. Natt)—Refased, 


Formation of Streets. 


Norwood.—That an order be issued to Messer 
J. T. Bressey & Sons sanctioning the formation of 
iaving out of new streets for carriage trafic to lead 
out of Herne Hill-road and Poplar-walk, Herne 
Hill, and in connexion therewith the widening of 
Poplar-walk and the adaptation for carriage traffic 
of a portion of that street (for Mr. Rk. A. Sanders).— 
Agreed. 

Wandsworth —That an order be issued to Mr. 
H. B. Measures refusing to sanction the formation 
or laying out of new streets for carriage trattic out 
of the east side of Hill-side-rdad, Streatham Hill (for 
the Artisans, Labourers, and (;eneral Dweiliogs Co. 
Ltd.).— Agreed 

Means of Escape at Top of High Build: 

City.—Means of escape in case of fire on the fith 
and sixth stories of a building on the north side of 
East-street, Finsbury-circus, for the persons dwell- 
ing or employed therein (Mr. G LD. Martin for the 
London Properties Development Corporation) — 
Consent. 

Cubical E vle i i. 

Islington, West.—A new building on the site of 
Nos. 8, 10, 12, and 14, Crinan-street, York-road, 
King’s Cross, divided into two blocks, each to exceed 
in extent 250,000, but not 430,c00, cubic feet, and to 
be used only for the purposes of a bottliag-store 
(Mr. C. W. Reeves for Messrs. R. Porter &@ Co, Ltd }. 
— Refused. 

Alteration to Building 

Strand.—An addition on the site of Nos. 23 to >, 
Cursitor-street (not exceeding 250,000 cubic feet ia 
extent) to Windsor House, Bream’s Buildings, and 
Nos. 20 to 22, Carsitor-street, and the formation of 
a passageway at the ground-floor level of Nos. 20 to 
22, Cursitor-street (Mr. R. C. Fry for Mr. H. Cox). 
—Consent. 

*,*° The recommendations marked + arc comtrary 
to the views of the Local Authorities. 


_ << 
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rHE CHEMISTRY OF BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 
20.—PAINTS—WHITE AND BLACK Plows 


RB OLOURED oil paints commonly con 
{ o Bl ee 
t. A body colour or base, which is a 


pigment possessing great opacity or “ body 
when mixed with oil and spread in a thin laye: 
upon a suitable surface. The chief body 
colours are white lead, zinc oxide, and barium 
sulphate. 

2. A staining colour, which is a pigmen: 
possessing great colouring power but little body 
or opacity. Prussian blue, chrome yellow, and 
chrome green are examples of staining 
colours. 

3. An oi! which dries to a transparent, solid 
tenacious, elastic skin, and which binds 
together the finely divided particles 0) the 
pigments. The paint oi] most extensively 
used is linseed oil, and a portion of the oil is 
usually “boiled” with driers by the proces 
described in the last chapter. A chemical re 
action takes place between the oil and the base 
colour. 

4. A“ thinner” or solvent, which isa volatile 
oil employed to increase the fluidity of the 
mixture of oil and pigment anc to render it 
more easy to apply to the surface to be painted. 
Most of the solvent subsequently evaporates 
from the painted surface into the atmosphere. 
The principal solvent is turpentine spirit, some- 
times called “oil of turpentine,” bat most 
commonly known as “turps.” Other “thin 
ners” sometimes used are coal-tar naphtha, 
shale naphtha, petroleum spirit, methylated 
spirit, and benzol. 

Some pigments possess both good colouring 
power and great opacity, and are, therefore, 
used in lieu of the mixture of body colour and 
staining colour commonly employed. ked 
lead, red iron oxide, and Brunswick green are 
pigments which possess both good colour and 
great opacity. 

Distemper is a water paint made by mixing a 
body colour (usually whiting) into a paste with 
water and some adhesive agent, such as size, 
glue, albumen, or casein. A staining colour, 
to give any desired tint, is usually added. 
W. A. Hali has patented (1896) a washable 
distemper, made with talc, whiting, slaked 
lime, and casein. The value of a mixture o! 
casein and slaked lime as a cement has long 
been known. Casein is obtained from curdled 
skim milk. oa 

Enamel Paints usually consist of ordinary 
pigments mixed with resinous matter dissolves 
in petroleum spirit or “turps” and a little 
linseed oi!. For some enamel paints the 
resinous matter is dissolved in methylated 
Spirit. : 

White Lead (flake white) is a mixture of lead 
carbonate and hydrated lead oxide, and its 
composition, although slightly variable, ap- 
proximates more or less closely to that repre- 
sented by the formula 2 Pb CO,. POH, 0.. 
About 70 per cent. is therefore lead he 
and 30 per cent. hydrated oxide of lead. . ; 
the proportion of hydrated oxide be maatertely 
higher than 30 per cent. the opacity of t : 
paint in which the white lead is used wi 
be considerably diminished, while if it be 
materially lower the consistency and working 
quality of the paint will be prejudicia Y 
affected, It is believed that the hydrated lea ; 
oxide enters into chemical reaction with the 
linseed oil to form a lead soap (lead linoleate) 
and glycerine. The glycerine probably gon 
elasticity to the coat of paint. Mulder . 
shown that when linseed oil alone is ance 
to the air it solidifies owing to oxidation, — 
no glycerine is found in the product of oxi o 
tion. When, however, a soap is formed y 
the action of linseed oil on lead oxide, or “ed 
other metallic oxide, glycerine is known to 
one of the products of the reaction. 

Folks lend has on injurious effect upon ae 
health of those who constantly handle it, ee 
is speedily tarned brown or black by eT ied 
to air containing sulphuretted hydrogen ; ‘ 
it works well with oils, mixes well with mos 
other pigments, is perfectly white in ee me’ 
and is a very durable pigment. It — " 
however, be mixed with any pigment con - 
ing unoxidised sulphur, because in aor : 
time such pigment is likely to cause the e 
lead to become discoloured owing to the for- 








mation of black sulphide of lead. White 
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by the Romans, and is to this day the 
host ren the white body colours for oil paints. 
impurities —The accidental impurities occa- 
sionally present in small proportion in white 
jead owing to faulty manufacture, or to im- 
purities in the metallic lead employed are :— 

t. Silver, which gives the white lead a 
brownish hue. ; 

>, Red oxide of lead, which gives the white 
ead a reddish hue. : 

3. Yellow oxide of lead, which gives the 
white lead a yellowish hue. 

4. Metallic lead, which gives the white lead 
a greyish hue, 

s. Lead acetate, 

Adultcrants.—White lead is very frequently 
adulterated with barium sulphate. Less com- 
mon adulterants are lead sulphate, calcium 
sulphate, china clay, and calcium carbonate. 

Manufacture,—Several methods of pro- 
ducing white lead are in use, bat the best 
white lead is still made by the old Dutch 
process. Bars, sheets, gratings, or coils of 
cast metallic Jead, as pure as possible, are 
suspended in earthenware jars containing at 
the bottom a small quantity of acetic acid 
A large number of jars thus charged are 
packed upon the floor of a shed and sur 
rounded with spent tan or stable manure. The 
layer of jars is covered with loose planks, and 
a second layer of jars similarly charged and 
imbedded in spent tan or manure is placed 
overthem. By repeating this process a stack 
is at length obtained which completely fills 
the brick shed. The chamber is then closed 
for several weeks. The beds of spent tan or 
manure slowly ferment and become warm, 
and the metallic lead is simultaneously 
attacked by acetic acid, carbon dioxide ja 
product of fermentation), atmospheric oxygen, 
and water-vapour. After the lapse of from six 
to twelve weeks it is found that all, or nearly 
all, the lead has been converted into carbonate 
and hydrated oxide. The white lead thus 
produced is then passed between rollers to 
crush it to a coarse powder and enable any 
pieces of metallic lead which may remain to 
be removed. It is subsequently ground with 
water in mills to a fine powder and then 
dried. 

German Process.— The metallic lead is 
placed on shelves in a chamber through which 
currents of steam, acetic acid vapour, and 
gaseous carbon dioxide are blown cither alter- 
nately or simultaneously. 

Other Processes.—Several other processes 
which produce white lead of inferior yuality 
are, or have been, used. One process consists 
in passing a current of carbon dioxide through 
4 solution of lead subacetate, whereby a basic 
carbonate is precipitated. The “ Kremnitz 
process" consists in passing carbon dioxide 
into a chamber filled with trays containing a 
mixture of litharge and lead acetate made into 
4 paste with water. 

Lead Sulphate is less soluble and less 
Poisonous than white lead, but is also less 
satisiactory as a pigment. It is less readily 
tarmshed by exposure to sulphuretted hydro 
gen, but the commercial product possesses 
neither the body nor perfect whiteness of 
white lead. Lead sulphate usually forms the 
basis of so-called “ non-poisonous white lead.” 
Freeman's “ non-poisonous " white lead is lead 
sulphate ground with small proportions of 
“inc white and barium sulphate, whereby the 
properties of the lead sulphate as a pigment 
are mach improved 

éimc White or Chinese White is zinc oxide 
‘40 0), It is a bulky white powder, sometimes 
possessing a faint bluish hue. Zinc sulphide is 
aso white, so that if zinc oxide become partially 
converted into zinc sulphide by exposure to 
sulphuretted hydrogen or other sulphur com- 
pounds, the colour of the paint does not change. 

inc Oxide may, therefore, be mixed with 
staining colours containing sulphur without 
risk of subsequent change of colour. Zinc 
white, when used as a base colour in an oil 
Paint, is a bad drier, and shoald, therefore, be 
used with oil rendered as highly siccative as 
Possible by treatment with borate of manganese 
asadrier. Zinc white is comparatively costly, 
and does not work very well under the brush. 
it is largely used as a water-colour under the 
mame of Chinese white. It is insoluble in 


Water, alcohol, oil, or turpentine, but soluble 
'n hydrochloric, nitric, or sulphuric acid. 
Adulterants.—The commonest adulterants 
o zinc white are barium sulphate, calciam 
carbonate, china clay, and calcium sulphate. 
/inc Sulphide (Zn8) is a white compound not 
very largely used by itself as a pigment, but in 





admixture with barium sulphate it is present 
in Orr's White, Gritith’s White, or lithophone. 
When a solution of barium sulphide is mixed 
with a solution of zinc sulphate, a precipitate 


consisting of a mixture of insoluble zinc 
sulphide with insoluble barium sulphate is 
obtained 


Barium Sulphate (Ba SO.) is known by many 
ditferent names, such as haryles, baryta-whtte, 
heavy-spar, and bla: five. It is a white in- 
soluble compound found in a fairly pure con- 
dition in many parts of the world, and is also 
prepared artificially. Sometimes the natural 
deposit has a creamy tint, owing to the 
presence of about one per cent. of iron oxide. 
rhe natural material is rendered suitable for 
use as a pigment by grinding and washing. If 
the iron has to be removed the material is 
washed with acid, and then with water, before 
drying. Artificially prepared barium sulphate 
is known as bilan fiaxc, and is obtained by 
adding sulphuric acid or a soluble sulphate to 
a solution of a barium salt. The artificial 
product is more finely divided than the natural 
material, and is superior in body and in the 
purity of its whiteness. 

Barium sulphate is inferior in body to white 


lead, but superior to zinc white It mixes 
fairly well with oil, but not so well with 
water. It is not atiected by sulphuretted 


hydrogen or dilute acids, and has no action 
upon other pigments. Exposure to strong 
sunlight does not affect it. Barium sulphate is 
therefore superior to white lead as a base 
colour for paint liable to be exposed to sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. 

Barium sulphate is so cheap that it is not com- 
monly adulterated, but it is very largely used 
as an adulterant in more costly pigments, and 
especially in white lead. Mixtures of barium 
sulphate and white lead make very good base 
colours, and the chief objection to the admix- 
ture of barium sulphate in quantity not exceed- 
ing 30 per cent. is that the price charged for 
the barytes is usually much in excess of its 
market value. The sum paid for white lead is no 
criterion of its purity, for white lead sold at a 
high price is sometimes more largely adulter- 
ated than that sold at a lower price. Barium 
sulphate is much heavier than chalk, gypsum, 
or China-clay, and also mixes better with oil 
it is therefore usually selected as the most suit- 
able adulterant for white lead or zinc white. 
The following table shows the approximate 
specific gravities of white lead, red lead, and 


zinc white, and of some of the commonest 
adulterants :-— 
Per cent. 
Approximate Oil required 
pecih to make 
Gravity Suff Paste. 
Red lead ~ BS 
White lead Ors 7 
Zinc oxde i -e 22 
Barium sulphate. 4°6 7 
W hiting 2°3 20 
Gypsum 2°3 non 
.** —-, 


~hina-clay 


Gif CaSO, 2H,O) consists of hydrated 
calcium sulphate. It is acheap and permanent 
pigment, and is not affected by sulphuretted 
hydrogen. It is not a good oil pigment, bat 
mixes well with water. It is used in the manu- 
facture of wall papers. 

Satin is a mixture of calcium sulphate 
and aluminium hydroxide prepared by adding 
slaked lime in the form of a paste to a solution 
of aluminium sulphate, and boiling the mixture 
by steam heat. It is a good water colour, but 
lacking in body as an oil colour. 

Whiting (whitening—Paris white—Spanish 
white) is chalk which has been ground with 
water and washed to free it from particles of 
flint and other impurities. When mixed with 
linseed oil it changes from white to a dirty 
grey colour. Putty used by glaziers and 
painters usually consists of whiting kneaded 
with about 18 per cent. of linseed ol, When 
mixed with water, size, and colouring matter, 
whiting is largely used as disfemfer. 

China-clay or kaolin is a natural hydrated 
silicate of aluminium found in Cornwall and 
many other districts. It is very inferior as a 
pigment for oil paints, but can be used for dis- 
temper. The best qualities are pure white, 
but some varieties have a yellowish tint 

Lam black is impure carbon prepared by 
burning oils or fats in lamps or furnaces with 
a limited supply of air. The lamp biack is 
croduced in the form of a stream of smoke or 
soot, which is led into suitable c ndensing 
chambers. That portion of the black which 
settles out first is heavier than the portion 


arnt 





which collects in the chambers most distant 
from the lamps or furnaces. The heavy por- 
tion is sold as lamp black and contains a larger 
proportion of impurities than the lighter por- 
tion. The lighter portion is sometimes called 
vegetable black. Lamp black usually contains 
traces of tarry or oily compounds, which give 
the pigment a brownish hue when used as a 
paint, and which tend to prevent the paint 
from drying properly. According to Mr. George 
Hurst, the lamp black commonly sold as an 
oil-paste contains 27 per cent. of oil, while 
that sold as a turpentine-paste contains 55 per 
cent. of turps 

‘egelable black (charcoal black—vine black) 
should be produced by heating non-resinous 
wood in vessels from which air is almost 
entirely excluded, but which have a means of 
exit for the vapours and gases which are 
expelicd. The charcoal thus prepared should 
be ground, washed with hot water, and 
thoroughly dried before being ground with 
oil, Vegetable black may be produced from 
the stones of stone-fruits, cocoa-nut shell, vine 
wood, or any material of a like nature. Cocna- 
nut yields the densest and most velvety black, 
while that from vine-shoots has a bluish tint 
and is less dense. 

Carhon hbiack is largely produced in the 
United States by the imperfect combustion of 
natural gas. 

Bone black is made by charring bones in 
suitable furnaces. Bone black contains about 
75 per cent. of mineral matter, consisting 
mainly of phosphate and carbonate of lime. 
Bone black is inferior in colour to lamp or 
vegetable black as ithas a greyish hae, but it 
works better in oil. Referring to the blacks 
used by artists, Professor Church states that 
bone black or ivory black is the best carbon 
pigment for oil paints, but that vine black is 
preferable as a water colour, because bone black 
has a decolourising action upon organic pig- 
ments in the presence of moistare 

lvory black should be produced by charring 
ivory. It much resembles bone black in its 
properties and composition, but is of a some- 
what finer grade. Bone black is often sold as 
ivory black. 

Animal black is obtained by charring horn 
or other waste animal matter. Bone black is 
sometimes called animal black. Animal black 
is very variable in composition, and is chiefly 
used for decolourising sugar and other organic 
solutions 

Indian ink is very fine lamp-black mixed 
with some form of gelatine, and is generally 
scented with musk or camphor. In China, 
where the ink is most largely manufactured, 
the black is produced by the imperfect com- 
bustion of vegetable oils, and the geiatine em- 
ployed to bind together the particles of carbon 
is a mixture of fish glue and parchment size. 
When the black contains considerable traces 
of tarry matter, the ink appears brownish- 
black when brushed over a white surface. 
Indian ink is of no use as a pigment in oil 
paint, but is much used as a water-colour. 
Fairly good Indian ink is now manufactured 
in Europe. 


21.—CoLoURED PIGMENTS. 
Reds 
ED lead or minimum is a red oxide of 


2 lead prepared by exposing litharge 
PbO) to a dull red heat in a current of 
Ked led is usually regarded as a com- 


| 


air. 
pound of lead monoxide and lead dioxide, 
thus 
2PbO + PbO, + Pb,O, 
Lead Lead Red 
A seats xide ) { sioawe ) ‘ lead ) 


When red lead is treated with dilate nitric 
acid the monoxide is dissolved, while the 
dioxide is left undissolved as a brown powder. 

Red lead is often used as a “drier” for 
linseed oil. When ground with 8 or 9 per 
cent. of linseed oil it forms a stiff paste which 
dries quickly, and which is largely used as a 
lute for joints in all kinds of pipes. It possesses 
great opacity, and is very durable, but is 
readily disco’oared by sulpharetted hydrogen. 
It mixes well with all pigments, but when mixed 
with pigments containing unoxidised sulphur 
is liable to become di«coloured owing to the 
formation of blacklead sulphide. Red lead is 
very largely used for protecting iron, and asa 
priming coat upon wood. It is occasionally 
adulterated with red oxide of iron or red brick- 
dast. 

Orange Lead has the same chemical compo- 
sition as red lead, but is lighter in colour, and 
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has a lower specific —. It is produced by 
heating white lead for many hours at a dull 
red heat. It resembles red lead in its pro- 


Red Oxide of Iron is the colouring constituent 
of red ochre, Indian red, and several other 
natural red earths. Comparatively pure red 
ferric oxide, artificially prepared, is met with in 
commerce as rouge, Venetian red, or colcothar. 
Many red paints sold under fancy names con- 
tain ferric oxide as the principal ingredient. 
Red oxide is known as sesquioxide of iron or 
ferric oxide. A green ferrous oxide which has 
a great affinity for oxygen, and speedily 
changes into red oxide when exposed to air, is 
also known, as well as a black oxide. The 
black oxide is of no importance as a pigment. 
The chemical formule for the thiee oxides 
are >= 

Green oxide of iron or ferrous oxide=Fe O. 

Ked oxide of iron or ferric oxide==Fe, O,. 

Black oxide of iron or magnetic oxide =F e, O,. 

Ferric oxide is a perfectly permanent pig- 
ment under normal conditions, and mav safely 
be mixed with any other pigments. It does 
not mix with oil so well as does red lead, but 
it is, nevertheless, a most valuable pigment. 

Light red or burnt ochre is burnt yellow 


ment, but when used as a water-colour strong 
sunlight tends to convert it into the black 
sulphide, Air containing sulphuretted hydro- 
gen does not discolour it. The specific gravity 
of vermilion is about 9 0, and it is, therefore, 
the heaviest of the common pigments. 
Vermilion may be adulterated with red lead, 
red oxide of iron, or red brickdust. The pre- 
sence of any of these may be detected by 
exposing a few grains of the pigment to a dull 
red heat in a porcelain crucible. Vermilion 
burns in the air with a pale blue flame and 
leaves practically no residue. When heated in 
small glass tube vermilion first turns brown or 
black and then volatilises and subsequently 
sublimes as a red deposit in the cool end of the 
tube. The fumes evolved from vermilion 
while being heated should not be inhaled, for 
mercury and most mercury compounds are 
| poisonous. Red ferric oxide, red brickdust, or 
|red lead, would not be volatilised or changed 
| by exposure to a dull red heat. An imitation 
vermilion, called antimony vermilion or anti. 
vermilion, is made bv warming antimony tri. 





chloride with sodium thiosulphate. 

| Carmine is prepared from cochineal. Cochi- 
jneal is the wingless female of the species of 
linsect classed as coccus cach. The dried in- 
|secta are imported chiefly from Tenerife and 


ochre. Yellow ochre is a natural earth of | Mexico. The colouring matter is extracted 
very variable composition, but the constituent | {rom the cochineal by boiling it with water, 
to which it owes its colour is hydrated ferric! and subsequently adding a little alam and 
oxide. Yellow ochre commonly contains fully | cream of tartar. This cochineal liquor is 
50 per cent. of clay, sand, chalk, barium sul-| allowed to stand for several days or weeks, 
phate, or other impurities. When yellow (and a deep crimson-red powder is Jeposited and 
ochre is heated the water of hydration is | js collected on a filter, washed, dried, and sold 
expelled, and the ochre changes to a bright red | under the name of carmine. It always con- 
colour. — | tains fat and other impurities. 

Venetian red, rouge, or colcothar is commonly} Jakes —A “lake” is any soluble organic 
manufactured by heating green ferrous sul- | colouring matter rendered insoluble by pre- 


phate. »The crystalline substance is first | cipitation and combination with alumina or 


gently heated until all the water of crystallisa- |anv other suitable metallic hydroxide. The 


tion has been expelled, and then strongly 
heated until all the sulphuric acid has been 
driven off and ferric oxide in the form of a 
bright red powder remains asa residue. The 
name “ Venetian red” is, however, applied in- 
discriminately to any bright red ferric oxide, 
without regard to its source or method of pro- 
duction. 


indian red is, nominally, a natural red h:e- 
matite obtained from India, which contains 
about 95 per cent of ferric oxide. The natural 
reoduct is ground with water, washed, and 
dried. 

Red chalk is a natural chalk containing ferric 
oxide, which is found in Norfolk and else- 
where. When heated to a high temperature 
't changes from red to a duil olive green, owing 
t> a chemical reaction taking place between 
the lime and ferric oxide, and the consequent 
formation of calcium ferrite. 

By-Product Red Oxide.—Red oxide of iron is 
largely manofactured from the waste acid 
iquors containing iron in solution which are 
produced in works where iron is galvanised, 
and in certain metallurgical works. The iron 
is usually in the form of a solution of either 
chloride or sulphate of iron. A sufficient 
quantity of lime is added to neutralise the acid 
and precipitate the iron as hydrated ferrous 
and ferric oxide. As sulphate of lime is not 
ireely soluble in water a considerabie quantity 
of this substance is precipitated with tne iron, 
if the iron were present as sulphate of iron 


The hydrated oxide is collected by filtration: | 


and then washed, dried, and strongly heated 
to convert it into the red anhydrous oxide. 


Red oxide produced in this way forms a very" 


good pigment. It is sometimes adulterated 
with barium sulphate or whiting to produce a 
pigment of a lighter shade. 

Vermilion is sulphide of mercury (H1zS). It is 
found as a mineral called cinnabar, but this 
natural product is seldom sufficiently bright in 
colour to be suitable for use as a pigment, 
although the vermilion used by the medizevai 
artists is believed to have been prepared from 
the natural mineral. 

Vermilion is a bright red pigment, but a 
black sulphide of mercury, Km ae precisely 
the same chemical composition as vermilion, is 
obtained when su!phuretted hydrogen is 
passed into a solution of a mercury salt. 

Many methods by which vermilion may be 
prepared are known. One method consists in 
grinding together metailic mercury and finely. 
divided sulphur in the presence of water. The 
black sulphide thus obtained is converted into 
the 1ed sulphide by grinding it for several 
hours with a strong solation of caustic potash 
maintained at a temperature of 45deg.C. 

Vermilion is a permanent oil-colsur pig- 


, natural dyes mostly used for lakes are extracts 
iof logwood, cochineal, madder, and Persian 
i berries. The principal oxide for converting 
these soluble dyes into insoluble lakes is the 
almost colourless oxide of alaminium, but in- 
| soluble lakes may also be produced by pre- 
| cipitation with oxide of iron, chromiam, or tin, 
|Many lakes are now made with coal-tar 
col yurs, but none of the natural or artificial 
| Organic colours appear to be perfectly perma- 
jnent, and many of them fade rapidly upon 
| ¢xposure to strong sunlight. 
| Carmine Lake.--The whole of the colouring 
/matter from the cochineal liquor does not 
iseparate out as carmine, and in order to re- 
| cover that which remains ia solation the liquor 
| {after removal of the precipitated carmine) is 
jtreated with freshly precipitated aluminium 
| hydroxide, which combines with the colouring 
| matter and forms an insolable red compound 
| known as “ carmine lake.” 
| Crimson Lake is a combination of carmine 
,and aluminium hydroxide, and therefore con- 
| tains less colouring matter than carmine alone. 
| The colour soon fades when used as a paint 
| and exposed to sunlight. 
| Scarlet Lake is crimson lake mixed with a 
| little vermilion. 


! Greens. 
| Scheele's Green is arsenite of copper. 
| Verdigris i« basic acetate of copper. 
| Emerald Green or Paris Green is aceto- 
j arsenite of copper. 
% The foregoing three green pigments are 
intensely poisonous, and are not now largely 
| used. 
| Zinc Green is a mixture or combination of 
the oxides of zinc and cobalt, prepared by 
_ heating a mixture of the nitrates of zinc and 
;cobalt. It is permanent, but possesses little 
body or opacity. 
| Cobalt Green is another name for zinc green. 
| Chrome Green (Viridian or Guignet’s Green) 
| consists essentially of hydrated sesquioxide of 
\chromiam. This is the best of all the green 
|pigments. It mixes well with oil or water, is 
| not affected by sunlight or sulphuretted hydro- 
, gen, and has no action upon other pigments. 
| Arnaudon’s Chrome Green ia chromium 
| phosphate. 
| Spurious Chrome Green is commonly manu- 
factured by mixing Pc ussian blue with sufficient 
ichrome yellow or other yellow pigment to 
give it the required green appearance, 
Malachite is green copper carbonate. Itisa 
mineral found in many parts ci the world. 
|To render it suitable for use as a pigment it 
merely requires careful grinding. 
Brunswick Green is usually a mixture of 
Prussan blue, chrome yellow, and barium sul- 
phate. The proportions are varied to produce 


| 
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the different shades of gieen—a dark green 
containing a larger proportion of Prussiar blue 
than a light green, Brunswick greens are 
sufficiently permanent! for decorative Purposes 
for which they are very largely used, by: 
should not be used by artists as they slowly 
change colour on exposure to light and air, 


Blues. 


Ultramarine may be either a natural or an 
artificial prodact. Natural altramarine is very 
expensive, and is therefore used only by artist: 
Natural ultramarine is found as a mineraj 
called “ lapis lazuli" in Persia, Siberia, China, 
and other places. It consists mainly of hydrated 
silicate of aluminium, but also contains sulphate 
of lime and soda. The precise composition 
of the sulphur compound which imparts the 
characteristic blue colour to ulltramarine ix 
unknown, 

Artificial ultramarine is a pigment largely 
used by paper-makers, scapmakers, and calico 
printers. It is cheap, and 1s made by heating a 
mixture of china clay, silica, sodium su'phate 
salium carbonate, charcoal, sulphur, and rosin 
By varying the proportions of the ingredients 
or slightly changing the composition of the 
mixture, ultramarines of different shades o! 
blue are manofactured. 

Ultramarine is decolourised by exposure tw 
acid fames, but is not affected by strong light 
or a normal atmosphere. It should not be 
mixed with white lead, as the ultramarinse 
contains unoxidised sulphar, which is liable to 
react with the white lead and produce black 
lead sulphide. 

Cebalt Blue is usually a combination of cobalt 
oxide with alumina, and is produced by heating 
these two substances together. Sometimes, 
however, cobalt blue consists of a combination 
of phosphate of cobalt with alumina, or a 
combination of the oxides of cobalt, aluminium 
and arsenic. Cobalt blue is a permanent 
colour, and works well with oi! or watcr. 

Prussian Blue is made by adding ferrous 
sulphate solution to a solution of potassium 
ferrocyanide. Commercial Pru sian blue has 
a very complex composition. It 1s usually 
represented by the formula Fe .(CN), ,, but this 
formula merely represents empiricaily one ot 
two or three complex iron cyanides always 
present in the commercial product. 

Prussian blue mixes well with oi! or water, 
and is permanent, but although it has strong 
colouring power it is comparatively transparen' 
when used as a paint, and is therefore only suit 
able for use as a staining colour for pigments 
possessing much greater opacity, such as white 
lead. Prussian blue is turned red or brown by 
lime, soda, or alkaline silicates, and must not 
therefore, be used on freshly-plastered walls 
When used as a water-colour and exposed to 
sunlight, Prussian bloe often fades appreciab!, 
bat recovers its intensity of colour when placed 
in darkness for a short period. The reason ol 
this phenomenon is unknown. 

Brunswick Blue is am xture of Prussian blue 
with barium sulphate. 

Indigo is an organic colouring matter which 
is slowly decolourised by exposure to light. \ 
may be obtained from certain plants by macera 
ting and boiling them with water, or it may 
be manufactured artificially by chemical p: 
cesses. 





Yellows 

Yellow ochre is a natural earth of very 
variable composition. The yellow colour 
due to the presence of hydrated ferric oxide 
When the combined water is expelled by heat 
the residue consists uf red anhydrous oxide 
The different shades of different samples 0! 
ycilow ochre are due to variations in the 
proportions of the two ferric hydrates 
(Fe,O,.3H,O and Fe,O,.H,O) and of the 
anhydrous oxide (Fe,O,) present, and also wb 
variations in the proportions and composition 
of the compounds other than those of iron 
which are always present in large quantity 
Yellow ochre is a permanent colour, and mixc: 
well with all vehicies. , 

King's yellow is arsenious sulphide (As, >. 
It is nut permanent. orm 

Chrome yellow is lead chromate. It is en 
permanent as a water colour, but as an ©" 
colour is sufficiently permanent for house 
decoration. 

Lemon chrome is usually a mixture of chrome 
yellow with bariam sulphate. Sometimes 
bariam chromate is called lemon chrome. . 

Cadmium yellow is cadmium sulphide. ©! 


permanent, and mixes well with oil or water. ; 





Naples ‘yellow commonly consists of 
mixture of cadmium yellow and zinc white 
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Browns. 

Umber is a natural brown earth very similar 
in composition to the ochres, but in addition to 
ferric hydrate contains a considerable propor- 
tion of oxide of manganese, to which it owes 
its brown colour, When raw umber is heated, 
the combined water is expelled, and the umber 
acquires a reddish hue, it is then known as 
« burnt umber.’ The umbers are excellent pig- 
ments in every way for either oi] or water 
paints. rd 
Raw Sienna isa yellow ochre containing a 
large proportion of ferric hydrate, 
Burnt Sienna is produced by heating raw 
sienna until most of the combined water is 
expelled, It isa very transparent orange-red 
colour, 
Vandyke brown is a name applied to several 
different pigments, but most commonly to mix- 
teres of hydrated and anhydrous ferric oxide 
with lamp black. 
Sepia is a dark-brown pigment used only as 

a water colour. It is obtained frum the ink bag 
of several species of the cuttle-fish, but most 
largely from that known as Scfia officinalis, 
It is not perfectly permanent when exposed to 
sunlight. 
The foregoing are a few of the pigments 
most extensively used by decorators and artists 
It would, of course, be impossible to compile a 
complete list of all the pigments and mixtures 
of pigments used for painting in the limited 
space at disposal, For house decoration lower 
grade and less permanent pigments may be 
used than those required for artist's work, but 
in both descriptions of work satisfactory results 
can only be obtained by carcful and intelligent 
selection of both oils and pigments. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr W. H. BARLOW.—Mr. William Henry Har- 
low, F R.S., who died last week at the age of «o 
was one of the oldest members of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, to which he was admitted in the 
year 1545. He filled the office of President during 
the session 157y 80, and was one of those who did 
much to raise railway engineering to the position of 
an exact science. Mr. Barlow int erited a taste for 
mathematics from his father, himseif a Fellow of 
the Koyal Society, and formerly Professor of 
Mathematics at the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich. His professional training was received at the 
Engineering Department of H.M. Dockyard, Woo! 
wich, and at the age of twenty he was sent to Con- 


Stantinople by Messrs. Maudsiay & Field to 
superintend the erection of buildings and 
machinery for the Turkish Government. Ten 


years later he entered the service of the Mid- 
land Railway (then the Midland Counties Railway) 
as resident engineer, becoming consulting engineer 
in the year 1857. During his term of cffice Mr 
Barlow constructed various branch lines for the 
company, and was responsible for the extension of 
the main line into London. His name is well 
known as the designer of the St. Pancras station, 
which has a roof span of 240 ft., and of all incides- 
tal works at the rew terminus, except the hotel and 
offices, which were designed and built by the late 
Sir Gilbert Scott. He was joint engineer with Sir 
john Hawkshaw for the Clitton Suspension Bridge 
ig 1861; he was appointed conjointly with Mr 
Rothery and Colonel Yolland to investigate the 
failure of the Tay Bridge in 1879, and was engineer 
for the new Tay Bridge 1880-87. From 1881-88, 
Mr Barlow was a civil member of the Ordnance 
Committee, and in 1881 he was consulted with Sir 
john Fowler and the late T. E. Harrison with 
regard to the designs for the Forth Bridge. His 
published works relate, among other subjects, to the 
illumination of lightbouser, diurnal electric tides and 
storms, and the resistance of flexure ia beams. 
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PROPOSED New Cuurcu, Wipnes—Mr. G 
Bradbury, the architect to the Diocese of Liver- 
pool, having reported, after an examination, that 
the Church of St. Mary's, Widnes, was becoming 
unsound owing to it baving heen built upon 
chemical waste, the parishioners have decided to 
erect a sew church at a cost which may reach 
11,000/, ¥. 

St. Epwarp’s CHurcH, BaRnstry.—The 
church which, with adjacent vicarage, bas been 
erected at Kingstone-place, Barnsley, was opened 
recently. it has been built from the design (chosen 
8 af Open competition) of Mr. G. S. Packer, of 
Southport, the foundation stone being laid on 
October 5, 1900. The accommodation is for 
400 The design is Early English in style 
_ the principal dimensions are—Nave, 70 ft. 
Ong, 30 ft wide; north and side aisles, total 
width 46 {t.; height of nave from floor to the wall 
Plate, 34 ft.; to the ceiling, 44 ft.; to the ridge, 
54 ft. The chancel is 40 ft. long and 20 ft. wide ; 


The nave ia divided from the aisles by granite 
columns in four bays. Organ ct amber, two 
vettries, and two classrooms under the chancel and 
tower capable of seating 100 people are provided 
The seating is of pitch pine, and the choir stalls of 
oak. A central tower, which is over the chancel, is 
25 it. square and reaches a total height of og ft 
There is a stone pulpit supported on serpentine 
marble columns, with carved capitals, and the steps 
to the pulpit are of white marble. The font is 
octagonal on plan, and each face has moulded 
panels and carved emblems, The bowl is made of 
one piece of alabaster, supported on eight serpentine 
marble columns with carved capitals; the whole 
mounted on a platform of polished marble. The 
reredos is composed of polished English alabaster 
and marble from Connemara and Castellino. The 
choir and cleryy stalls are of oak. Koom is afforded 
for thirty-five choristers, exclusive of the clergy 
The vestry screen is also of oak. The screen at the 
west end of the church is of pitch pine 
divided into several panels by slender shafts with 
turned caps. The panels themselves are filled with 
a gold-coloured glass. The lectern is by |. Wippell 
& Co., of Exeter and London. The vicarage is also 
from Mr. Packer's designs. The following are the 
names of the contractors :—Mr. A. Moore, brick 
and stone work; Mr. W. Dyson, carpenter and 
joiner’s work ; Miss Fieming, slating and plaster- 
ing; Mr. S Rushforth, plumbing, glazing, and 
Gas-titting ; Messrs. T. L. Stephenson & Son, paint- 
ing and decorations; Messrs. W. Oxley & Sone, 
foundation-stone ; Messrs. Norbury, Patterson, & 
Co., Liverpool, palpit and font; Messrs. Marry 
Hems & Sons, Exeter, reredos and choir stalls 
Messrs. Craven, Dunnil & Co., Jackfield, mosaic 
work ; Messe3. Newton Chambers, Shefheid, heat- 
ing ; Messrs. A. Grindrod & Co., Shefield, ventila- 
tion ; Messrs. Swaine, Bourne, & Son, Birmingham, 
lead lights; Messrs. T. Thomason & C Man- 
chester, gas standards, &c 

CATHOLIC CHURCH, PORTRANE ASYLUM, 
IRELAND~—Ono the i2th inst the new Catholic 
Church attached to the Portrane Asylum was 
dedicated. Access is from the back, where a series 
of covered ways connecting the various blocks in 
the main section of the asylum converge at the 
porches of the new church. The new building is 
situated to the right of the main entrance to the 
asylum, and to the left is the new Protestant 
church. Both buildings abut on the main corridor 
4 the asylum. There are separate entrances to 
the new Catholic church for men and for women, 
and the usual accommodation is provided for 
epileptics, The architect was Mr. G. C. Ashlin 
The building consists of nave and aisies, chancel, 
two side chapels, projections for confessionals, and 
organ gallery in sacristy. The internal dimensions 


by 28 ft. ; aisles, 88 ft. by 17 ft. 


are :-— Nave, 58 ft. 
chancel, 15 ft. by 26 ft. ; side chapels, 1 ft. by 16 ft 
The height of nave is 44 1t. and of aisles 15 ft. The 


nave arcade carrying the clearstory consists of five 
pointed arches, resting on circular c lumnr, haviog 
moulded caps and bases and p lished red granite 
shaits. There are similar arches of smaller dimen- 
sions between the chancel and side chapels he 
nave is lighted by a three-light wind sw over the 
wgan gallery, and by two single light windows io 
each bay, having tracery heads; the chancel by a 
five-light traceried window in the gable, and tour 
single-light windows in the clearstory, and the 
aisks by three sirgle-light windows, with traceried 
heads in each bay The floors are laid with 
pitch-pine wood biocks under the benches, and 





From the apex of each pointed arch 
arcade a number of ornamental electric arc lamps 
are suspended, aod through double rows of 
grating fixed along the central passage irom the 
porch tothe High Altar. 


t 


PURLIC WASH-HOUSES, PEATH.—Public wash 
houses are to be erected at the corner of Canal 
street and Charles-street, Verth They will 


have a frontage to Canal-street of gi ft 
Charles-street of 106 ft, the entrance being from]! 
the former. The whole accommodation will be on jt 
the street level. Adj ining the entrance hall is the 
office, from which tickets will be given out to each 
washer as she enters. From the inner or waiting 
hall, which adjoins the entrance ball, access to the | Tr 
wash-house proper and the waiting-rocm is obtained 
by separate doorways. The wash-house is 31 ft. long 
and 67 {t. wide, and contains forty-eight stalls 
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ball is a platform, capabie of a-c 
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and facing the platform ts a 


ence of Mr 
Messrs. Hewitt Brothers, Ballyhackamore ; 





with a group of drying-horses at one end and a 
range of washing-tubs at the other, provided with 
hot and cold water. Next to the waiting-room, and 
also entered off the wash-houre, is the mangling 
and folding room, provided with tables and mangles. 
Phe boiler-house on the side next Charles-street will 
be replete with economiser, hot-water heater, &c 
The chimney stalk will be jo ft. in height. The 
front walls facing Canal-street and Charles-street 
will be built with dressed freestone, and the interior 
surfaces of the walls of the wash-houses will be 
lined with enamelled tiles, The plans have been 
prepared by Mr. Kobert M‘Killop, Burgh Surveyor 


with the assistance of Mr. Rufus asd Mr. Albert 
Pullar 
REOPENING 0} THE ROYAL HOTEL, PLY 


MOUTH.—This building bas just been reopened after 
alterations and improvements at a cost of about 
3,0001, Altogether there are nearly eighty bed 
rooms in the hotel, thirty-six havirg been added by 
the new extension rhree electric Lits provide easy 
and expeditious means of communicating with alJ 
the floors. The alterations to the botel have been 
carried out by Mr. A. N. Coles, contractor, from 
the designs of Messrs. Owen & Ward, architects, 
Birmingham. Messrs, Archibald Smith & Stevens 
Manchester and London, supplied the electric lifts 
Lord & Shand, Westwell-street, the electric light 
httings; Crossley & Co., Manchester, the gas 
engines; Griffin Iron Foundry, the cooking ranges 
and hot-plate service; and Rindle & Prowse 
Plymouth, executed the exterior painting ; and De 
Jong. London, the interior painting and papering. 
THe ASSEMELY BUILDINGS, BELPAST.—The work 
at the new Assembly buildings of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland at Fisherwick-place is progressing 
Messrs. Young & Mackenzie and Mr. RK bert Corry 
are the architects and builder respectively. The walls 
are beiog built of a local stone obtained from a 
quarry near Newtownards. The buildings will con 
tain mullioned windows and Tudor arches, but the 
main feature will be the large assembly hall, to% ft 
long by 6o ft. wide, of horseshce shape, and over- 
looked by two galleries. A large ground passage 
from Fisherwick-place will constitute the principal 
entrance, a second means of ingress being provided 


in Howard-street At the rear a series of ware 
houses will be built A number of offices will also 
be added to the Howard-street side, bot they are 


planned on a principle which will admit of their 
portions of the maiz 


readily being converted into 
{ the design, sur 


building A tower forms part 
mounted by a crown modelled on the style of St 
Giles’, Edinburgh. Departments devoted to Churct 
work will occupy the portion facing Fisherwick -place 
whilst provision has bren made for rooms for the 


Central Presbyterian Association on the first floor on 
the Howard-street side. The remainder of the 
first-t! sor accommodation is devoted to a 
large board-room. to be utilised vy the Foreiga 
Mission Society, Girls’ Friendly S ciety, and other 
organisations in connexion with the Church. From. 
the main passage the top of the buildirg will be 


reached by means of a litt 
are heated and ventilated on 
Amongst the other departments 
the Minor Hall, forming a leadi 
capable of acc 
persons, and a technical school for 
a—Jrish New 

WORKHOUSE CHAPEL, DEWSDOUR’ At the 
Dewsbury Union Workhouse, Siainclitie, on the 7th 
iaid of the chapel 
imemo ation of the Coro- 


be Plenum system 


and the whole premises 
t 

may be mentioned 
teature in the 

aomodatin g 


lectures aod 


tiles in the chancel and side chapels. The roofs are | nation of King Edward VII e design of the 
covered with green slates. The walls are of brick | building has been prepared by Mr. G. A. Fos 
with dressings of concrete both outsice a inside, | architect, Dewsbury. The contemplated cost is 
executed on the ground by the general contractors about 1.5001. The contractors are Mr. George 
for the asylum, Messrr. Coilen Beoe., of Dublin and | Whitehead, Dewsbury, mason Messrs. Joho 
Portadown. The cost of the building, exciusive of Richardson & Sons, Kilpin Hill, joiners M. esre 
heating, electric lighting, and church furniture, has Jonas Thornton & Sons, Heckmondwike, silaters ; 
been about 4,sool. The style is late Decorated | Mr. Frank Newsome, Dew:bery plumber: Mr. S 
The high altar is chiefly of Caen stone. It has a Crawshaw, Batley, plasterer; aod Mr. Porritt, 
high reredos and canopy over Tabernacle with egee | Dew: bary, painter r f 
termination. The benches are of piich-pine an?! are LecTURE HALt, BELFAST.—This t all, which has 
hinged to tie floor. The Communion railing is of been erected by the Megain Memorial congregation, 
iron and brass, with oak capping. The pulpit and | was opened on the oth inst _ The budaing is 
credence tablesare of oak. The contractors for the | situated at the rear of the church in Chamberiain 
several fittings were Messrs. Pearse for the High | street, cf the Kewtownande-rond is 85 ft long 
Altar, Mesars. Kelly & Sor for the benches, Messrs. | by ab ut 34 tt. wide, and alt in red - ck The 
Fagan & Soa for the communion railing, Messrs | entrance ducts to the building, of which there 
White & Son for the organ case, Messrs. Scott & | are two, are constructed in harmony , with 
Son for the pulpit and credence tables, allot Dublin the windows The oo me nearest the church 
in the nave} opens into a wide bail, off which are situated a 


om, a minister's room, acd a lavatory 
the left is the general classroom, designed to 
eat »people. The sec nd front door, which is 
he entrance tor the lecture-hall above, opens into 
which has a door on the right side, giving 
neans of communication with the 
Os this hall is situated a cloak- 
m and a kitchen The stair leading up to the 
lecture hall is approached from this hail, and is 
rmed of pitch pine. At the bar end of the lecture 
mmodating hfty 
Situated between the two entrance doors 
gallery with seating 
The entire butiding bas beea 
ght by Messrs, 





oom for 1oo prople 
itted throughout with electric | 


Richard Patterson & Sons, under the superintend- 


John Woodside The builders were 
and the 





Entering off one side of the wash-house is the 





height to Ceiling, 34 ft. ; and the floor is of mosaic 


blanket washing-room, 30 ft. long and 20 ft. wide, [a 


rchitect, Mr. W. D R. Taggart, Belfast 
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Free GRAMMAR SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—Oa the 
Oth inst. were opened the new science buildings, 
erected after plans and designs by Mr. F. W. 
Roberts, of Taunton. The additions comprise a 
chemical laboratory measuring go ft. by 20 ft, with 
benches for sixteen students, ventilating chambers, 
1 balance-room, &c., and a physical laboratory. 
The school, which now has 210 pupils, most of 
whom are boarders, was originally established in 
is22 by Richard Fox, Bishop of Winchester, in 
buildings situated within the Castle gate, and about 
thirty vears afterwards was endowed with 96 acres 
f land by William Wallbee The Bishops of 
Winchester were lords of the manor of Taunton 
irom a long period before the Conquest uatil its 
sale in 1822 by Bishop Tomline. Some years ago 
the Corporation bought the old school buildings tor 
municipal purposes, and in 1890 the Charity Com- 
missioners made a scheme for the consolidation 
into one foundation of the former endowments by 
Bishop Fox and Wallbee, and a vearly sum of rool. 
paid from the Taunton Town Charity to Huish’s 
Girls’ School. 

ALMSHOUSES, NEWPORT, Mon —The Mayor of 
Newport recently laid the foundation-stone of the 
Queen Victoria Memorial Almhouses, on Stow Hill. 
The new buildings are being erected on land given 
by Lord Tredegar, having a frontage to Stow Hill 
# r27ft. The houses are to number eventually 
nine, but six only are being built now The build- 
ings are one story in height, and provide sitting- 
room, bedroom, scullery, coalhouse, pantry, &c., 
for each inmate, with a covered-in porch at 
the entrance. The buildings are being con- 
structed with brick, with Bath stone dressings. 
The flooring will be laid with wood blocks and 
red tiles. The contract has been let to Messrs. 
jewell & Sons, of Newport, tor the first 
ection, at the sum of 1.4001. Each bouse costs, 
including boundary walling, draining. levelling of 
ite, &c., 230). The architects are Messrs. Haber- 
hon, Fawckner, & Groves, Newport and Cardili 

BANK, BYKER, NORTHUMBERLAND.—The North- 
Eastern Banking Co, have just opened new build- 
ings at the corner of Shields-road and Addison-road, 
ityker. The building is in the Classic style, and is 
built of dressed stone, the base and dressings to 
windows on ground-floor of red polished granite 
The entrance to the banking-room is in Addison- 
road. This compartment is about 30 ft. by 25 ft 
Mf this room is the manager's private office, with 
floors opening from the pubiic space and from back 
f counter. In the lower ground-floor there isa 
large strong room, also coat rooms and lavatory 
rccommodation. The heating will be by hot-water 
radiators on the low-pressure system, and the 
ranking-room will be lighted by electricity. The 
manager's house is over the banking premises, and is 
entered by a private door from Addison-road. The 
work has been carried out by Mr © H Mauchlen, 
Newcastle, under the superintendence of the archi- 
iects, Mesars. Newcombe & Newcombe 
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Russia—It is reported from Kertch, in the 
Crimea, that another ancient “ kurgasc,” or burial- 
mound, has been opened there. These mounds are 
nearly all of them buildings covered over with 
earth. In the present instance the “kurgan™ has 
been found to contain a tomb dating trom the 
second or third century of the Christian era, The 
tom is vaulted, and the entrance protected by a 
stone slab bearing an artistic carving of a medusa's 
head. The floor of the tomb aad the sides are built 
of large stone slabs, and traces of painting are still 
visible. Many interesting ornaments were dis- 
covered during the excavations, and a selection of 
them has been sent to the Imperial Museum at 
St. Petersburg, which is already very rich in gold 
and precious stone ornaments from the ancient 
burial-mounds of the Crimea ——Uaderground 
telephonic communication is to be established at, S:. 
Petersburg, and American tenders have been ac- 
cepted fur carrying out the work. The work will 
be commenced not later than October next year, 
and is expected to be completed by the autumn 
# the year following. The American tender is said 
to have been 315 o00 roubles lower than any other. 

EGYPT.—Toe Khedive has recently opened the 
new building of the museum of Egyptian antiquities 
in Cairo, The whole colieciion has been arranged 
ia it under the supervision of M. Maspero, Emil 
Brogsch Bey, and others, 

GREECE.—Dr, Radolf Hertzog, Professor at the 
Tubingen Uaiversity, who has been making excava- 
tions in the island of K 1s. is reported to have dis- 
covered the temple of Aisculapius. The building is 
of marble, 30 me‘res long and 17 metres wide. The 
interior was converted into a Christian church, the 
altar and cross: f which have now been brought to 
light. Some interesting inscriptions have also been 





ic 

PRANCE.—The Academie des Beaux-Arts, which 
has received a legacy of 20,000 francs for the 
encouragement of rising landscape-painters, has 
decided on establishing a landscape competition 
every two years, with a prize of 2,000 franca. —— 
The managers of the Louvre propose to atrange, in 
two of the new calleries adjoining the Thomy- 
Thiery collection, 4 certain number of works of 
snedern painters, especiaily Isabey, Diaz, Corot, 





and Tryon, mostly transported from the Luxem- 
bourg ~ tener sarah rhe Seenine of the Petit Palais 
is tet for the beginning of December, 

bly between the sth and 8th——The 
“Vieux Paris” Committee have pasted a reso- 
jution recommending that the Municipality 
should organise every year a competition in eye 
graphs of sites in Paris. ——N. Tissot has left to 
the Louvre his series of pictures of “ The Prodigal 
Son.” He has divided his collection of etchings 
between the museums of Nantes and Besancon, 
and the National Library at Paris ——The Chateau 
d'Eu, the property of the Dac d’Orieans, has been 
almost entirely destroyed by fire, It appears how- 
ever that most of the valuable works of art it con- 
tained have been saved.——An art-exhibition is to 
be opened at I.yons on January 10; an exhibition 
of the Sociéte des Amis des Arts at Nantes 
is to be open from January 31 to March 15 ; 
aad the thirty-ninth exhibition of the Socicté 
Artistigue of Pau will be held from January 15 to 
March 1; ——M. Bonnay, the architect, has pre- 
pared a scheme for the restoration of the church of 
St. Martin at Brives which is classed among the 
Monuments Historiques. The Municipality of 
Troyes bas opened a competition for the recon- 
struction of the Hotel de Ville, at an estimated cost 
of a million and a half of francs.———The death is 
announced of M, Augusie Ledru, a decorative 
sculptor, pupil of MM. Dumont, Boisseau, and 
Thomas He exhibited at the Old Salon objects of 
decorative art and plaster work. 


ee 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
Messrs. Barrett & Driver, architects, have removed 
from <i. Biomfield-road to 23, York-place, Baker- 
street, W 

INTERNATIONAL Fire EXHIBITION MEETING — 
This meeting, called for Wednesday last, which was 
postponed owing to the usavoidable engagement 
elsewhere of the Duke of Cambridge, who was to 
have taken the chair, will be held at the same hour 
{12 noon) on Wednesday next, the 26th inst., at the 
Royal United Service lastitution, when the Duke of 
Cambridge will preside. 

LEEDS Master BUILDERS’ AssociaTion.—The 
members o: the Leeds Master Builders’ Association, 
together with representatives from kindred organi- 
sations in Yorkshire, dined on the 13th inst. at the 
(Jueen’s Hotel, Leeds. Mr. George Wilson, of 
Headingley, the newly-elected President, took the 
chair. After the loyal toasts, Mr. J. Biggin pro- 
posed “The Leeds Master Builders’ Associations.” 
Mr. W. Nicholson, in response, referred with satis- 
faction to the fact that the Association was never 
so strong haancially as at the present time. He 
would like the Assuciation to take up the question 
of contract agreement. Since he was a boy there 
had been a feeling im the building trade that the 
architect should not be the sole arbitrator, but that 
condition still remained. If the Association were 
determined, and the architects were approached, he 
thought they would agree to an arbitration clause 
being inserted in agreements. The present 
ment was not fair, it was not equity, and it very often 
acted greatly against the builders. Another ques- 
tion upon which they ought to be agreed was that 
of apprentices. The preseat, when trade was quiet, 
was the right time to tackle it. Three years ago 
trade was good and material was extremely dear, 
but labour was very scarce. In regard to that 
scarcity he blamed the masters. If e master 
did his duty, and bound a sufficient number of 
apprentices and made them learn their trade 
propetiy, they would not in days of good trade 
suffer from the scarcity of skilled labour, as they 
did three years ago. The too frequent practice 
had been to take on boys who were called im- 
provers. Thev were not improvers; they did not 
improve themselves, and they did not improve 
matters for the masters.—Mr. G. Mansfield { Presi- 
dent of the Yorkshire Federation) gave “ The City 
and Trade of Leeds.” Commenting on the increase 
of competition, he said that we could not afford 
to “ play.’ and that Englishmen did not do as much 
as they might do. Mr. Paul Rhodes responded. 
He said he did not wish to see English employers 
of men toilas in America, but both classes would 
be better for a little of the American spirit. As to 
muicipal trading, if it were not stopped the day 
would come—perhaps not in their time—when 
there would not be any such thing as the great 
municipalities asking for tenders. If municipal 
trading was as cheap as throwing work open 
t> tender, he would not object ; but it cost more, 
—Mr. J. T. Wright next submitted the health of the 
President. Mr. Wilson suitably replied. In pro- 
posing “The Past President and Officers,” Mr. C 
Myers said he did not advocate that in the building 
trade they should imitate American methods, for he 
felt strongly that there was a human side to the 
question. While they did not want to see English 
workmen driven like dumb cattle, almost without a 
say, from Monday morning till Saturday night, for 
the sake of filling Eoglish employers’ pockets with 
money, they wanted a fair day’s work Pf aaeree money 
they paid. “ We do not,” he observed, “ always get 
the return for the money we pay. In our trade we 
have no fear of foreign conditions, and that 
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own hands? We ought to be able, if we had cong. 
dence in one another, to have something more than 
a livelihood, something to lay by for a rainy day 
The price at which work is taken to-day does pot 
remunerate us in the way we ought to be remune. 
rated for our daily anxieties aod worries” Mf, 
Joba Pickard (the ex-President) acknowledyed the 
toast. Mr. Nicholson gave * The National Federa. 
tion of Building Trade Employers and Branches 

The Federation might not have fulfilled al! their 
expectations, but he claimed that it had done a great 
amount of good, and he looked forward to it doiny 
a greater amount of good, Mr. Biggin replied, 

CREMATION,—The following remarks on this 
subject occur in the last monthly Report of pb; 
Orme Dudfield, the Medical Officer of Health to the 
Borough of Kensington :—" It is not to be expected 
that the practice of cremation will make rapid 
progress in this country, and not probable, there 
fore, that burial authorities will be in a hurry to 
avall themselves of the powers conferred by the Act 
And when Metropolitan Borough Councils do take 
action, it is more than likely that they will combine 
for the purpose of erecting crematoria for the com 
mon use of their several districts. © With respect to 
the Council's cemetery at Hanwell, having inspected 
the site, | am afraid there is no suitable spot on 
which a crematorium could be erected, having re- 
gard to the restrictions of the Act. Closely adjacent 
there is another cemetery under the jurisdiction of 
the Council of the City of Westminster, somewhat 
larger, and having a considerable area of ground in 
which interments have not yet taken place. [t 
would, I think, be possible to erect in this cemetery 
acrematorium which would not infringe the pro- 
visions of law qua distance from houses and high- 
ways ; but whether there is available unconsecrated 

ound I cannot say. Should the Council of the 
Royal Borough and the Council of the City of 
Westminster think it desirable to make provision for 
cremations, they probably could do so by erecting 
a suitable building at one or other of the ceme- 
teries, for the joint use of the inhabitants of the 
two districts, and without incurring any very large 
expenditure.” 

“A DESIGN FOR LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL.”"—In 
Mr. Walley's brief description of his design in our 
last issue, “ the experiment of a large dome” should 
have read “ the expedient of a large dome.” 

ARCH AMOLOGICAL DiIsCOVERY, PeTERBOROUGH.— 
\ discovery has been made at Peterborough during 
excavations for underpinning the Kaight’s Chamber 
gateway in the Cathedral precincts, About 15 in 
below the present level the workmen came upon 
the ancient wall seat in sifs. About 14 in. below 
this was found the original well-worn paving of 
monastic days. The original level was, therefore, 
nearly 3 ft. lower than the existing one, and corre- 
sponds to the pavement level of oid Peterborough, 
which is often met with in town excavations, and 
which coincides with the floor level of the parish 
church.— Times 
THE GaRDEN CrTY SCHEME.—Ia a communica- 
tion trom the secretary for this scheme we are 
informed that there has been a fourfold increase in 
its income and membership during the past fourteen 
months. The membership is now over 1,600, and 
the members have arranged 130 lectures among 
them for the next few months, to be delivered in all 
of the country. Five-sixths of the 20,000! 
asked for by the company, which holds its statutory 
meeting on Monday next, has been subscribed or 
promised, The directors are desirous that the 
remaining capital should be subscribed at once to 

it them to take advantage of certain offers 
which have been made conditional on the whole 
amount being raised. Further promises on 4 
similar condition would alsobe welcome. A recep- 
tion will be held by the council of the Garden City 
Association in the Grafton Galleries, on the 25th 
inst. It is hoped that by that time the remaining 
sixth of the capital will have been subscribed. 

NATIONAL TRUST FOR PLACES OF HISTORIC 
INTEREST OR NATURAL Beauty, — The annual 
general meeting of this trust, which seeks to pro- 
mote the permanent preservation, for the benefit ot 
the nation, of lands and tenements of beauty of 
historic interest, and, as lands, to preserve 
their natural aspect, features, and animal and plant 
life, was held on the 17th inst. at the offices, 25. 
Victoria-street. Mr, J. C. Bailey, who presided, 
moved the adoption of the Report, which stated 
that the movement for the purchase of the Brandle- 
how estate, on Derwentwater, was on a much 
larger scale than anything veously attempted by 
the Trust, aad the Council felt that the success with 
which it met was to be interpreted as a verdict of 
approval of the work which the National Trust had 
undertaken, and of the mode in which such work 
was carried out. Princess Louise, Duchess of 
Argyll, who performed the opening ceremony on 
Onder 16 last, was now President of the Trust. Ao 
acquisition made during the past year was that ot 
the monument erected on*the Dorset coast to the 
memory of Sir Thomas Hardy, Nelson's flag: 
captain. The tower had been handed over to the 
Trust on a 500 years’ lease, while Colonel Williams, 
M.P., had presented a maintenance fund to the 
Trust. The Council regretted the action of the 
owner of Stonehenge in surrounding the stones with 
a barbed-wire fence, because it believed that ia 
doing #0 he had sot only obstructed public rights of 








80, does it not mean that the matter is largely ia our 


way, but had done grave injury to the monument in 
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its relation to the surrounding country. The Councii 
was strongly of Opinion that the national interest iy 
Stonehenge should be jealously guarded, and it con 
sidered that the most satisfactory solution of the 
problem would be for the monument to pass into 
the hands of a public body. Keference was also 
made to the action of the Council in connexion with 
the view from Richmond Hill. The Report was 
adopted, and the members of the Council were 
aiterwards re-elected, with the addition of the sames 
of Mr. Y. Anderson, Dr. (). Dawtrey Drewitt, and 
Mr. ©. Fleming. 

New Lirt FOR THE Howse or Commons — 
Messrs. Waygood & Co. some months ago erected 
one of their latest types of electric hit in the 
Colonial Office. This having proved very success- 
ful, they have now received an order from the Office 
of Works to erect a similar lift in the House of 
Commons. 

RIGA TIMBER TRADE.—Mr. Woodhouse, Eritish 
Consul, in a report which bas just been received 
from him at the Foreign Office, gives a very lucid 
explanation of the condition of the timber trade at 
Riga. It was bad last year, he says, for nearly 
everybody concerned in it, aad lucky was the buyer 
ot shipper who did not sulier by the continued fall 
in prices. At the beginning of the year, when con. 
tracts were made, all the mills in Europe were 
pretty full up with stocks for f.o.w., but instead of 
being disconcerted by this fact, and in spite of the 
assertions of buyers that consumption had declined, 
they seemed to think that if they held out they 
would obtain the fall prices, or thereabouts, of the 
previous year, 1900. The Swedes notably held back 
trom selling. Aftew buyers were tempted into paying 
the high prices for f.o.w., but most kept back, a 
difference of 58 or so per standard being between 
buyersand sellers. When the first open water drew 
near, and but few goods had been sold, shippers 
began to feel uneasy, and to show a willingness to 
accept prices previously chered, but buyers, save in 
some few instances, now bid less, and very little 
business had been done when the month of May 
arrived. By this time it became evident that 
although the fresh log supplies would be consider- 
ably less than in 1900, still they were too ample tor 
the congested state of the market. Shippers and 
holders of stock became uneasy, and a general drop 
in prices began and lasted until October. The fall 
in prices, as compared with 1900, amounted to 18 


per cent. for some descitptions of goods, and as 
much a8 25 per cent. for thers. White wood was 
more affected than red In October prices 
began slowly to recover At the opening of 


the present year, 1902, the position of attairs 
had become greatly strengthened. The visible fow 
stocks of sawn goods were still fairly large, but it 
was known that in all countries the output of logs 
from the forests had been greatly curtailed, and 
consequently that it would be very difficult to 
replace these present stocks Especially in Kiga 
was this the case, the log output being the smallest 
on record, not more than S200 rafts having been 
floated down, against about 16,s00 in 1 and 
21,000 to 22,000 in 1900. In sawing logs the cdefi- 
clency was even greater than these hgures would 
show, and the total supply for this year can hardly 
have been more than from 40 to 4< per cent 
of last year's quantity, and 3; per cent. of 
that of 1900. Prices. therefore, have all along 
ruled very high for sawing logs, and, most of the 
mills being ill-provided in quantity, Kiga stocks 
of sawn wood have remained small and 
holders very itm. If, however, stocks are ¢maill, 
the demand seems to be also small, partly because 
consumption in the foreign markets has declined 
-— partly because buyers abroad—especially in the 
pny Kingdom—persistently refuse to believe in 
- shortage of goods at Riga. They say they have 
. en beard the same story of log shortage, and 
— all there has been a full supply. Probably 
y have been sustained in their belief by the 
action of the jobbing section of Riga shippers, who 
having no goods of their own production, buy 
from the smaller mills, which do not export in their 
Own name, but sell locally. These jobbers sold a good 
_ On speculation at lower figures, thus leading 
buyers abroad to disbelieve in the log shortage, but 
in meeting their requirements they have bad to pay 
very high pricer, and have sustained heavy losses 
m consequence. Prices of sawn goods have still 
rly tendency, and it is not at all improbable 
ia he the spring of 1903 they will have reached 
ighest level ever known. It is practically 
— the first open water stocks of 190; will be 
2 smallest Riga bas had for twenty years. Mr. 
eo Ww adds that the total quantity of 
ven from Riga in 1901 was 39.850,00¢ 
Cubic feet, against 46,550,000 cubie feet in 1900—a 
decrease of about 6,700,000 cubic feet 
PARISH CHURCH OF ST. MARY, 
A report has been 
mittee of the 


ISLINGTON. — 
one to the Public Health Com- 
Borough Council by Dr. A. E. Harris, 
Medical Officer of Health, upon the condition of the 
vaults beneath the parish church of Islington. Dr 
Harris calculates that the vaults contain 400 coffins, 
many of which are in a state of decay, and has 
found that some of the bodies were put, without 
coffins, into the vaults when they were covered in 
and overlaid with concrete. He points out that the 
nuisance should be at once remedied by the removal 
of the coffins and human remains to the 

burial-ground at Finchley. The chercb, the re- 


building of which has recently been under con- 
sideration, was erected in t-4, after ins and 
designs by Launcelot [> whiggin. The tower 
carries a stone spire that rises to a heig 4 it 
LUXPER PATENT ROGF GLAZING —TI Azing, 
patented by the Luxfer Prism con panies, ia shown 
'n fection in the accompanying diagram ‘s con- 
struction is obvious enough trom the section; it 


contiats « 
(which 


4 a hollow atece! 
ma however, 


ribanda cos 
be of cheaper 


capping 
material) 


screwed down to the giags wit! a brass screw attached 


me 








to a square brass clip held by 1! 
rib. 


¢ jaws of the steel 
fhe packing between the capping and the 


glass is of asbestos hbre. The importan nt in 
the method is the ease with which a broken screw 
or clip may be replaced ; as the nuts are unscrewed 


and the capping taken when the screws and 


clips can all be slid out to the end of the groove, 
and broken ones replaced. 

THE PLANNING AND FITTING-U! Fr BOARD 
SCHOOLS.—A summary has just appeared of a 
set of rules which the bioard of Ecucation have 
iramed for the guidance of school managers and 
their architects, and which must in fyture be 
observed in the planning and fitting of all new 


school premises and enlargements betore the pro- 
posed dispositions can be approved by the board. 
The rules, which will shortly be published, deciare 
what will be considered as essential requirements in 
respect of plan, construction, and equipment in the 
schools. The Board are of opinion that rdinary 
cases no such school should be built for more than 
from 1,000 to 1,200 children in three departments, 


no one department being for more than 400 
children. For the three departments cf a school 
to accommodate a total of, say, 760 boys, girls, 
and 380 infants, they consider the m suitable 
plan to be that of seven classrooms grouped 
about a central hali, whilst smaller depart 
ments would be suitably planned with classrooms 
entered from a corridor. Special cases excepted, 
there should always be at least ¢ classroom, 


though one classroom or more, with a large room, 


will tor a‘emall school be considered ent. The 
Board hold that, in any case, a s& building 
should not be of more than two floors, as there are 
many objections to a building of three foors, which 
should be proposed only uncer special circum- 
stances or upon a very costiy site. At the same 
time, they think on a large, open, and fairly even 
site, the most economical plan is that for a school 
consisting of only one floor. In a general way, the 
Board will require that every school shall have an 

warmed, 


ample playground, be suitably lighted ana 


and be thoroughly ventilated without draughts. It 
must have a sufficient number of entrances and 
adequate cloakroom accommodation—ever part of 
the building must be thoroughly adapted tor the 
work of school teaching 
—————_ + -— 
LEGAL. 
THE RIGHT TO THE SUBSOIL O} 
REGENT-STREE! 

Mr. Justice JOYCE, in the Chancery !):vision on 
the 12th inst., concluded the hearing of the case of 
Mappin Bros Liberty & Co, Ltd, and the 


Attorney-General, an action by the plaint:tts, a firm 
of jewellers and silversmiths, carrying on business 
at No. 220, Regent-street, for an order to cx mpel 
the defendants, the lessees of Nos < and 222, 
Regent-street, which premises adjoined (hose of the 
plaintiffs, to remove a subway or tunne! that the 
defendants had constructed through the subsoil of 
Regent-street in front of the plaintiffs’ shop. for the 
purpose of connecting their two houses. 

It appeared that the plaintiffs were lessees of 
No. 220 for a term of fifty years from March 25, 
1860, and as such claimed to be entitled to the sot! 
of the street adjoining their premises as far as the 
middle of the street for the residue of the term. 
The plaintiffs founded their claim upon the pre- 
sumption that a conveyance of land abutting ona 
highway passed the soil of the highway wsywe ad 
medinm filum vie. The defendants, Liberty & Co, 
contended that the soil of this part of the street was 
vested in the Crown, and that what they had done was 
done under the licence of the Crown. The Attorney- 
General was added as a defendant to support this 
view. The plaintiffs’ and the defendants premises 
were situated on part of a tract of land acquired by 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests under an 
Act of Parliament pasted in 18:3 entitled “an Act 
for making a more convenient communication from 
Marylebone Park and the northern parts of the 





Metropolis, in the parish of St. Marylebone, to 
\ Charing Cross, within the Liberty of Westminster, 





aod tor 1 
the same, 


aking @ more con enient cleavage for 
oder this Act the C: mmissioners 
made Kegent-street and granted leases of s:veral 
houses fronting the street, including leases of the 
piaintiifs and defendants’ premites. Tie lease ot 
the plaintitis’ premises was granted on F.bruary 17. 
i523, in which the demised property was described 
as fronting “ a road now forming, cailed, cr intended 
to be called, Keyent-street The defencants’ case 
was that lry the terms of the lease the Commissioners 
retained in their own hands the sil « f the street 
which was essential to them for the performance of 
the obligations cast upon them by the Act. 

'n the result, his Lordship, at the conclusion of 
.ue arguments of counsel, said he was of opinion 
that the soil of this part of Kegent-sireet on which 
the plaintiffs’ house abutted was land wanted for 
the purposes of the Act. Section 74 of the Act did 
not conter upon the Commissioners any power t: 
sell any part of the strect, and he doubted whether 
they had any power to demise it. However tha‘ 
might be, there was no single reason for their in- 
cluding the soil of the street in the lease of No. 220 
and there were a thousand and one reasons against 
their doing so. He according!y made a dec’aration 
that no part of the subsoil of the street passed by 
the demise of No. 220 
The action was according!v dismissed. 

Mr. Hughes, K.C., and Mr. D. Pollcck appeared 
for the plaintilis; Mr. Younger, K.C, and Mr. G 
Cave for the defendants, Linerty & Co. ; and the 
Solicitor-General and Mr. F. Vaughan Hawkins fer 
the Attorney-General. 

It was intimated that the plaintifis would pre- 
bably appeal from his Lordship's dec sion. 


a 


& 
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ANCIENT LIGHT DISPUTE AT 
BERMONDSEY 

MR. JUSTICE SWINFEN Ear 
the Chancery Division, delivered judgment in tbe 
case of Courage & Co. v The Svth-Fastern Railway 
Co. on a motion by the plaintiffs for an injunction 
to restrain the defendant Company from erecting on 
land which belonged to them in the parish of Ber 
mondsey any dwelling-house or other buildings so 
as to darken or obstruct the plaintiti's ancient lights 
in a public-houte called the White Bear 
It appeared that under the London Counts 
Council (Tower Bridge Southern Approach) Act. 
1895, the London County Council had power t 
take certain land for the purpose of the improve 
ment and for providing space for the erection of 


Yon the 14th inst. ie 


ment. Section 17 of the Act empowered the Council! 
to appropriate the soil of any street or passage 
stopped up or diverted by them, and to extinguish 
ali rights of way or other rights over the same, and 
the soil ot such street or passage was to vest in the 
Council. Section 2s gave the Council power t 
grant leases of such lands so acquired by them 
and not required for the purposes of the improve- 
ment. The land upon which the defendants’ buildings 
were erected (which were complained of) was leased 
to them by the Council for the purpose of the erection 
of workmen's dweilings. The defendants obtained 
their power to acquire the land and to erect the build 
ings thereon under the South. Eastern Railway Act of 
1&7, and the Company proceeded to erect buildings 
on the north side of Long-walk, Permondsey, on 
the land leased to them by the Council for the 
purpore of rehousing persons displaced by them in 
connexion with the widening and works executed 
by them under their Act. The scheme ard the 
plans of the buildings had been approved by the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, as 
pre vided by Section of the South-Eastern Rail- 
wav Act, 1897. The defendants did not dispute 
that their buildings would darken or obstruct the 
plaintiffs’ light to some extent, and that the plaintifts 
would suffer some damage, but they contended that 
the plaintiffs’ only remedy was to obtain compensa- 
tion under Section 68 of the Lands Clauses Act 

His Lordship, in giving judgment, said he was 
of opinion that the defendants were only doin 
what they were by statute empowered to do, an 
that for any injury which the plaintifis mi bt 
thereby suffer their remedy was to proceed under 
Section 68 of the Lands Clauses Act, 1845, for 
compensation. : 

He accordingly made no order on the motion. 

Mr. Eve, KC, and Mr. Sheidon appeared in 
support of the motion, and Mr. Micklem, K C., and 
Mr. C. T. Mitchell for the defendant Company. 


THE COST OF CONSTRI CTING A ROAD AT 
BROMLEY 
Moore wv. Todd came before Mr, 
, ts P * tthe a it . the King's 
stice Bigham, sitting without a jury in 
_— Division, on the 13th inst., it beirg an action 
by Mr. John Moore, of Oakwood, beckenham, 
against the defendant, the Kev. John Wood Todd, 
of Forest Hill, to recover io. which the plaintiff 
alleged to be due to him from the defendant by 
virtue of a covenant in an indenture dated Novem- 


8S8 
mit aeeneed that in the vear 1585 the defendant 
was developing some land fronting the road at 
Bromley, Kent, for building purposes, and widened 
the roadway running by his land, constructed a 
read and metalled and made up the surtace. The 
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plaintiff, as the owner of property on the opposite 
side of the road, agreed to contribute 250/. towards 
the expenses the defeadant was put to in improving 
the road, and under the terms of the deed of 
November, 1888, the defendant entered into a 
covenant with the plaintiff in the following terms: 
—‘ The said John Moore his heira or assigns, or 
his or their tenants shall not be under any liability 
to contribute to the maintenance or repair of the 
said roadway and sewer and main drain, or any 
works connected therewith but on the contrary the 
Same and every part thereof shall be wholly and 
solely maintained by the said J. W. Todd his heirs 
executors administrators or assiges unless or until 
the same shall be taken to by the parish or some 
other local or public authority.” The Local 
Authority at Beckenham in rgor called upon the 
trontagers to make up the road, and they failing to 
do so, the Authority execated the work and charged 
the frontagers with the cost under the provisions of 
Section 150 of the Public Health Act, 1875. The 
apportioned cost which the plaintiff was caliced upoa 
to pay amounted to rok8/, and he brought the 
present action to recover this sum from the 
defendant under the terms of the coveoant 

His Lordship, after hearing the arguments of 
counsel, held that the real object of the covenant 
was to protect the plaintiff from the kind of hability 


retail grocer carrying on business at No. 78, High- 
tenet, Berentaghy and the defendant was a giass 
and china merchant carrying on business at No. 20, 
High-street, which was the shop and premises 
exactly opposite the plaintiff's premises. High- 
street, Barnstaple, is an old-fashioned narrow street 
runoing from north-west to south-east, the plaintiff's 
shop being on the south side of the street and faced 
practically the north and east. The width of the 
street was 26 ft. ot 27 {t. only from wall to wall, the 
width of the plaintif's shop being 20 ft. and the 
shop window 9 ft. high. The depth of the shop 
was 56 ft. Gin, and, with the exception of a little 
light which came through a counting-house at the 
back, the front window was the only light to the 
shop. The plaintiif also claimed in respect of 
windows on the first floor, which lighted a sitting- 
room and which he said had been darkened by the 
defendant's building. The plaintiff's case was that 
the defendant's old building which formerly stood 
on the site of the preset building was 20 ft. high 
to the top of the caves, The defendant's new 
building was already consideratly higher than the 
old building 

Evidence was called on behali of the plaintiif that 
the damage to the plaintiff's premises by the de- 
fendant’s building was between goo!, and 625! 

Mr. H. Terrell, K-C., on behalf of the defendant, 





which he had incurred by reason of the notice ot 
the Local Authority. He thought the intention of 
both parties was to indemnify the plaintiti, and that 


their object was to protect the plaintitf from further | 
burdens in connexion with the road until the Local 


Authority took over the burden themselves. He 
accordingly gave judgment for the plaintiff for the 
aniouct claimed ia the action. 


A stay of execution was grasted with the view to} 


an appeal 

Mr. Eidon Bankes, KC, and Mr. R. F. Colam, 
appeared tor the plaintiff; and Mr. C. A. Kussell, 
K.C and Mr. C. C. Scott for the defendant. 





THE TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL 
THE LONDON HOSPITAL CASE 


IN our issue of last week we gave a detailed 
report of the hearing of this case by the Tribunal 


of Appeal on the tith inst, when the Hon. S.! 


Holland, barrister, Chairman of the House Com- 
Governors of the Hospital to appeal against a 
requisition of the District Surveyor, Mr. Arthur 
Crow, under Section 75 of the Loadon Building 
Act, i804 

Tbe very extensive a'terations which have been in 
Progress at the hospital for the last four years 
invulve the erection of two additional stories over 
the whole of the building. In addition to this, over 
the east wing, which is the portion of the building 


mittee, appeared in person on behalf of the | 


ta dispute, there is to be a concrete flat. with a / 


series of large water-tanks, extending the whole 
length of the wards. Having regard to the extra 
load of the new stories, the concrete flat, and the 
water-tanks, the D.strict Surveyor declined to hold 
himself responsible for the satety of the building 
unless the external walls, which are of great age 
and bulged in places, were strengthesed by adai- 
tional piers or buttcesses of brick work 

The members of the Tribuaal (Mr. Penfold, Mr. 
A. A. Hudson, aod Mr. E A, Gruning), having 
been shown over the building by the archi- 
tect, Mr. Rowland Piumbe, on Wednesday. the 
2th iost., the chairman (Mr. Penfold) stated that 
they were unanimously of opinion that the 
building required strengthening, but instead of | 
the buctresses asked for by the District Surveyor, | 
their order would be that a support of steel on brick 
should be built against the centre pier of the east 
aad west walls of both sections of the block. These | 
Supports would be carried up to the new stone 
string at the third floor level, and be tied together 
in pairs by a steel girder running right across the 
wards from the east wall to the west wall. The 
Projection at the base would be from 7 ft. to & fc 
The supports would be in the nature ot permanent 
Shores, and prevent the wracking of the building. 
The details af the structure would be worked out 
by Mr. Piumbe in consultation with Mr. Crow, and 
submitted to the Tribunal for their approval. 
Copies of the drawings would then be attached to 
the formal order. 

The case for the I) strict Surveyor was argued by 
Mr.D. P. Andrews, of the Solicitors’ Department, 
London County Council. 


ANCIENT LIGHT DISPUTE AT BARNSTAPLE, 


THE case of Fursdon Liverton came before 
Mr. Justice Buckley in the Chancery Division on 
the 13th inst., it being an action brought for an 
injunction to restrain the defendant from building 
80 as to darken or obstruct the plaintiti’s ancient 
tights and alse for a mandatory injunction to com- 

I the deiendant to pull down so much of his 

iiding as had been erected after the issue of the 
writ in the action. The plaintitt, however, did not 
Bow ask for a mandatory injunction, but claimed 





| 


| 


submitted that the selling value of the pliintiti’s 


| premises was 1 tso/., and it was impossible for the 


value to have been diminished by 625/ by reason of 
the defendant's new building. He first contended 
that the plaintit? had made out no case for relief, but, 
if the plaintitf had been damaged, the damage would 
be met by the payment of a comparatively small 


sum 
His Lordship, in giving jadgment, said the fact 


that the plaintifi’s lights had been darkened by the 


defendant's new building was practically uncontra- 
dicted. One of the witnesses assessed the damage 
at 201. off the rental value, and, giving that twenty 
vears’ purchase, he estimated the damage at g0o/. 
Some had put itashigh as 67:5/ Sitting as a jury 
to determine what the amount of damage actually 
was, and taking everything into consideration, he 
estimated the damage at j50/ He accordingly gave 
judgment for the plaintut for that amount with 
costs, and granted an injunction to restrain further 
building. 





BUILDING DISPUTE AT ENFIELD. 


Mr. JUSTICE FARWELL, in the Chancery Division 
on the i5\h inst. concluded the hearing of the case 
of Webster v. Brewis, an action by the plaintiff, 


‘Janet Browu Webster, for a mandatory injunction 


to compel the defeadant to remove a building which 
the plaintiff alleged was a breach of a covenant that 
the predecessor in titie of the defendant had entered 
into 

it appeared that the predecessor in title of the 
detendant purchased, in 1592, a piece or plot of land 
which formed part of a building estate at Eafield, 
and in the conveyance he entered into a covenant 
that be, his heirs, and assigns would not erect on 
the land any other buildings than one or two de- 
tached villa residences, “ with the appurtenances 
thereto,” of a specitied value. On the plot of land 


{a dwelling-hiuse, stables, and coachhouse were 


erected, and in June, rgor, the same were conveyed 
to the defenaant, Mr. Thomas Brewis. The 
plaintitt, in February, iqo0, purchased an adjoining 
plot of land on the same estate, upon which she 
erected a dwelling-houwse. I: seemed that the 
defendant recently bad pulled down some part of 
the fence which separated his piece of land from 
the plaintiff's, and erected a building for the storage 
of bicycles and other utensils, which building was 
about 30 ft. in length and about 20 ft. high. The 
plaintitt’s case was that the erection of this building 
was a breach of the covenant entered into by the 
defendant's predecessor in tithe and caused her 
injury, inasmuch as it obstructed the access of light 
and air to certain of the windows in her house, 
from which it was only about 8 ft. distant. The 
plaintiff also alleged that defendant's building 
intertered with the view from the windows of her 
house. 

fa the result, his Lordship, after hearing some 
evidence and the arguments of counsel, held that 
the purposes for which the defendant erected and 
used the building complained of were reasonable 
for the convenience of a villa like the defendant's, 
and that he was entitled to erect such a building, it 
being within the terms of the covenant. He was 
of opision that the action was wholly misconceived, 
and must be dismissed with costs, 

Judgment accordingly. 

air C. E. Jenkins, K.C., and Mr. Percy Wheeler 
appeared for the plainiifi ; and Mr. W. H. Upjohn, 
K.C, and Mr. Manby for the defendant. 





IMPORTANT PATENT ACTION: 
ELECTRICITY METERS. 


Ix the Court of Appeal, composed of Lords 
Justices Vaughan Wiiliama, Stirling, and Cozens- 


, ora Hardy, on the roth inst., the hearing was concluded 
compentation for the damage that had been done t: ; r n homson 
his property. The plaintiff was a wholesale ood! fi woen Co hhh oe ee . 


Houston Co., Ltd., on the appeal of the plaintiff, Mr. 





Sebastian Ziani de Ferranti, an electrical engineer 
from a decision of Mr. Justice Swinfen Eady in the 
Chancery Division. 

The action was brought by the plaintit to obtain 
an injanction to restrain the alleged infringement 
of Letters Patent No. por of 1587 and for damages 
The term of the patent expired shortly after the 
issue of the writ, and the action was, therefore 
treated as one for damages only. The defence was 
adenial of the infringement aud a plea that the 
patent was invalid. The patent in question 
related to improvements ia electrical meters. p:¢- 
vious to the year 1887 the plaintiff had invented an 
electrical meter in which the current to be measured 
was made to pars through a bath of mercury in 4 
magnetic field so disposed that the mercury was 
put into a continuous rotatory movement by the 
passing of the current, the movement of the mer- 
cury being recorded by means of a float or disc 
with recording mechanism. That improvement was 
designed for use with a continuous current, and 
with a solid magnet of cast iron, the residual 
magnetism of the cast iron serving to assist in 
causing rotation of the mercury, and was 
sufficient to enable the meter to start even with 
only a small number of lamps in use. In order 
to adapt the meter for use with an alternating 
current, it was necessary to employ pole pieces 
which did not retain residual magnetism, and 
laminated iron was substituted for = tolid 
cast iron magnets. Then, in order to etfect the 
object previously attained by the residual ma; 
netism and $0 enable the meter to start and register 
correctly with a low load, the plaintiff, in iss, 
achieved this result by employing an additional 
coil of an insulated conductor which would act as 
an electro-magnet and thus compensate for the loss 
of residual magnetism arising from the abandon- 
ment of solid cast-iron magnets. This invention 
formed the subject of the Letters Patent of 155; 
The infringement alleged against the defendants 
was in having ina Watt or energy meter added a 
coil on their shunt circuit for the purpose of 
increasing the strength of the magnetic field. [io 
the original Thomson-Houston meter, berore 
the introduction of the additional coil com- 
plained of, the continuous movement of the 
meter which was connected with the recording 
index was obtained by the interaction of the torce 
derived from the shunt current passing through the 
armature and derived from t'e lamp current passing 
through the series coils, When no lamp current 
was passing through the series coils (as in the case 
where no lamps were running) there was no risk at 
movement in the meter, as the shunt current could 
not set up any movement of the meter ee 
plaintiff did not complain of this matter, but his 
complaint was that the defendants, in order 
increase their magnetic field, introduced a coil 
into the shunt passing through the armature, 
the effect of this being to have a constant 
standing field and so to give a foryuc or twist 
to the meter, even whea no lamp current was 
passing In the defendants’ meter the forgs was 
always constant, whether lamp current was passiag 
or not, while in the plaintitfs’ meter the initial 
torque when no lamp current was passing was zet), 
and for a time the forgue increased proporti “ar y 
to the number of lamps. Mr. Jastice Swinfen b acy 
held that the application of an additional shunt co 
to a Thomson. Houston meter did not c mnstitute an 
infringement of the plaintiffs’ patent. He held that 
the detendants had made use of an old contrivance 
—an additional coil—and had applied it in a manner 
which was not within the plaintiff's specification 
He accordingly dismissed the action with costs. 
Hence the present of the plaintitt. ae 
Mr. Cripps, K.C., Mr. Astbury, K.C., Mr. C ae 
and Mr. Frost appeared for the appellant, and - 
Fletcher Moulton, KC, Mr. Boustield, K-C., anc 
Mr. A, J. Walter for the respondents. 
At the conclusion of the arguments of counse’. 
which lasted several days, their Lordships reserved 
judgment. 


ACTION BY AN ARCHITECT. 


THE case of Goldie ». Maunsell and Others came 
before Mr, Justice Lawrence and a special jur) (9 
the King's Bench Division on the 19th inst. 

This was an action by Mr. Edward Goldie, a9 
architect, to recover 111/. for professional services 
rendered. The defendants, who are the Lady 
Superior and two other ladies connected with : 
Roman Catholic convent pF eet — eo a 
owing to the gence a 

advionng them a ancient lights bis plans —_ 
useless, and they counterclaimed for the expen 
o which they had been put. aia 
: Mr, Roatan: KC, and Mr. Geo. ser ser 
appeared for the plaintiff; while he defender” 
were represented by Mr. RK. McCall, K.C, Mr. 
Horton, and Mr. D, O'Connor. eto 
Mr. Rawlinson, in opening the case, said it o 
more serious bearing than the amount — 
indicated, because the plaintiff was accused | O 
having been negligent as an architect io the = 
charge of his business. The defendants a ed 
property at Hertford, and in the early part “4 
year it was their intention mo pe cong 
school or orphanage. They some 
pencil sketches of what was required and sent them 
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‘othe plaintiff, who was an architect of sometwenty bave done. That would not have 
years experience and bolding an eminent position accommodation very considerably 
in bis profession. Mr. Goldie went carefully into was practically finished now 
the matter, and in forwarding his plans to the Lady plastering work. 

Superior, pointed out that the site was a very smal! Cross examined by Mr. McCall 

: ; " , } . 

one and oy if a a aay Cae Sees He was not a member of the Institute. He had 

; so, and they had OWS OF OV ‘ no diplo or gualiticatic fr. any authori 
psy here pm might be a question of ancient , ian od eon peste ali pepe 
lights raised against them; or if a a ace, Mr. McCall: 1 wish my lord and the gentlemen 
were unfriendly, they _— ee - Hg hing - harry of the jury to understand clearly the position you 
and — og eg elle | - sae take up, Do you say or do you not say that it is 
was ioformed bo P bated 8 the duty 
with the Lady Superior that there were two 
cottages on ee ae — Gas proposed building will interfere with the neighbour's 
twenty years Or, anc OWI DE BO GUHCURY ancient lights ?—1 do not think that he is strictly 
about the lights. Counsel here read the correspon- ohjiged ‘tie it ‘ — 
dence which passed between the parties. to show You say after your twenty-two years’ experience 
that Se Se - the = enol ge — re that the architect owes no duty to his client ?—I did 
their minds at the time. The contract was then not say that. 
signed and the work placed in the hands of the Then does he owe a duty to his client to see 
builders ; but in November the owner of one 4 the about the ancient lights ’—1 say, strictly speaking, 
cottages put in a claim in respect of ancient light*, no Ifa client says, “| haveasite and I want you to 
and the defendants, being unable to purchase the put up a building upon it,” you pre-suppose that the 
cottage, the plans had to be materiaily altered and client would have tound out that he could not erect 
a modified form of building erected the deten 
dants threw the whole blame for the necessity of 
altering the original scheme upon the plaintit, 
offered him sol. for the trouble he had taken, and 
sent his plans to another architect for modification 
without his knowledge. | 


the defendants counterclaimed against the It was the fact that he had prepared the sketch 
plaintiti for 136/. for work done by a quantity sur-' plan and bad the important conversation with the 
veyor, and which they threw over in the same way Kev. Mother on March 2) before he had sur- 
as they did the architect. They further claimed the vweved the site at all. His client in the case was the 
sum of sol. the amount which they paid the plaintiti Mother Superior. He did not know ifhe asked the 
on account during the progress of the work. Rev. Mother if she knew the meaning of the 
Defendants also counterclaimed for damages gene- term * ancient lights” He told her that there 
rally against the plaintiff, viz, for the damage they would be ancient Jights if the cottages had been 
tustained owing, as it was said, to the plaintiff not built twenty years. The moment he went and sur- 
having done his work properly. Hie asked the jury veyed the ground it was obvious to him that the 
to say that the plaintitf not only did his duty, but proposed building would be a serious interference 
did more than his duty in inquiring fully into the with some of the windows in these cottages. After 
matter of the light, and that defendants had not be saw the words “ ancient lights on the board. he 
acted in a fair and businest-‘ike way in the wrote at once 
matter. He asked them to give Mr. Goldie entered into in October. He knew that under the 
a verdict for the amount he claimed contract, if the building was impossibie, the ladies 

Mr. Edward Goldie, examined by Mr. Wallace, would be liable to the builders to a certain extent 
said he practised at Upper Phillimore-place, Ken- He said nothing to them of the risk 
sington. He had been in practice for twenty-two At the conclusion of the plaintitis evidence his 
and a balf years. He had designed and superin- Lordship suggested that the parties should try to 
tended the erection of a great number of buildings 4ftive at a settiement of the case, saying that it was 
all over the country, and a great many buildings one of those cases that would be best settled 
for Roman Catholic and ecclesiastical purposes After some minutes consultation, it was stated 
in March, 1901, he received a rough drawing of the tbat a settlement could not be arrived at, and the 
proposed orphanage at Hertford. He returned that case proceeded. 5 
drawing to the defendants, but be kept a tracing Mr. William Woodward, AR LEA. examined 
of it. The drawing was given to him to indicate gave it as his opinion that the duty of an architect 
the general accommodation required, and the Was % more than to indicate what difficulties 
position of the building on the site. After that he might arise about light and to indicate the spots 
went to see Miss meat the Rev. Mother, It would be his duty to raise the question, but 
m March 2, and she asked him to act as baving done so it was a solicitors maticr to probe 
architect for the new building She gave him the Plainutf, having been told that the houses ad 
particulars of the accommodation required, and the Joining had no ancient Iights, assumed that such 
number for whom he was to provide. These Was the case, 
requirements roughly corresponded with the plan Phis was the plaintiff's case 
he had got, although they covered more ground For the defence Mr. FE. B 
At the first interview nothing was staid about | aod FR L1.A.of Laurence Pountney hill, was called, 
the rights of the adjoining owners at all. 
Upon that he prepared the sketch plan—from , : 
instructions he received from the Rev. Mother, be was asked to put up a building, to go and look at 
He sent ‘he Rev. Mother a tracing of the sketch the site hi 
plan. That was on April g. Oa April 12 he saw regard to those having rights of light or aur of 
her at Chelsea. They then discusted the plans, and trespass, and then design his building accordingly 
she made an alteration in them. He asked the lady !{ there were windows likely to be anciest lights, it 
diferent questions about the site, and told her he would be his duty to inform his clients of the 
thought it was rather small. He also asked her , 8efious consequences that would canue ; oe ws 
whether there was any property adjoining. She structed these lights. After he had informed the 
said there was, and then he asked her whether the | client of the risk, then be would leave the client to 
houses had been built for more than twenty years. make the irquiries 


a building upon it 
Then, strictly speaking, an architect is entitled to 
be paid for a plan which is absolutely useless be 
cause it interferes with a neghbour's anc eat lights 
Strictly speaking, I believe that is © 
Cross-examination continued. 


1 Anson, an architect 


The architect's duty would be 
She said they had not been built that length of time, | to make clear to his client's mind all the risks that 
and there were, therefore, not ancient lights. He they ran . 

went down to the site on May 2, On May 11 he! (ross-examined 

again saw the Rev. Mother. She came to see him in| He should not have rested satished ia tl e present 
consequence of a letter he had written to her stating case with the statement of the lady, but — 
the time it would take to prepare the designs and satisfied himself that it was correct betore proceed- 
erect the buildings She was uprct about the time !°£ with the contract drawings ar ir 
he said that it would take. She said that if hecould| Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke, an architect ane sur 
not do the work within four or five months she veyor, of Bishopsgate-street, FC, exam ned said 
knew of an architect who would He wasastonished be bad bad a large and varied experience, taciucing 


at this, and he told the lady that the person who told questions of light and air, He agreed with the. 


her so was misleading her, because the work could evidence of the last witness. 
not be done in that time. He next saw the Rev. | ee 
Mother on May 31. Oa July Sthe tenders which had | after the luncheon interval, rose and said," 1 am 
been invited were , and he wrote giving par extremely pleased to be able to say that curing the 


ticulars of the lowest, which was s,o8o/. The next 


material event was the signing of the contract on have had an opportunity to converse on this matter. | 


October 17. On the y1st he received a cheque fer Aod | am happy to say we have come to a settie- 
Sol. on account, and on November 4 he went down | ™ent, which is a bappy ending to the case Sent us 
to the site, He then saw the board up with ancient , Charges have been made against my client as to his 
lights upon it. That was the first time he had seen | Professional reputation, and | have also m ade 
it. He did not trouble any more about it, because | observations calculated to awaken animosity in the 
he had to press the drawings on, and he had plenty. ™nds of several on the other side. The arrange- 
to do in that. There was a discussion about ment we have happily arrived at removes all 
prchating the cottag allegations against the professional skill of my 


Wrote stating that he thc here was no doubt | Client, while it puts at rest any animosity that may 
that had been Ney andy resin years we ‘exist. What we propose to suggest to your lord- 
that ing on the present site was out of the Ssbip is that a juror should be withdrawn, and 


question. He had seen the building which had been | Certain payments be made towards my client's 


Put up since. The accommodation was just , sts 

about balf of what would His lordship assenting, 

It would hoes adi ag have Rot pr Mr. McCall observed that the settlement would, 
great ex An area Of course, have the value of being enforced by the 


no ‘ 
or open Space to allow an angle of 45 deg. would Court. 


educed the | 
The building | 
they were doing the 


of an architect preparing a plan where! 
there are surrounding buildings to see whether his, 


The contract with the builders was | 


and said he had been in practice tor thirty years. | 
In his opinion the duty of an architect would be, if | 


Then be would make up his mind with | 


. wedge upon the shutter 


Mr. Rawlinson, on the reassembling of the Court) 


luncheon hour my friend, Mr. McCall and myself | 


RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 
J 14533--AN ADIUSTMENT EALL-AND- FLOAT 
| VALVES: F. F. Lewm and DH] a—The float 
lever is hinged or jointed so as to allow for a ready 
adjustment cf the beight of the ball, which is 
fastened upon a right-asyled and vertical extension 
of the thoat lever by means of a bracket attached to 
the ball The joint of the at lever is made fast 
with a tcrew, and has its surfaces roughened 
14 560.—A METHOD OF DoUnLE GLAZINe A. 
Tassain.—The bars are fashioned with three flaoges 
upon each side of vertical webs. In one form the 
| flanges at one side are wider than those at the other 
| side, Siegle and double clips retain the sides of the 
| panes ia their places, and horizontal stop-pins held 
up the lowest panes. The bars may be formed of 
| channel-iron bars riveted to the web of another bar. 
The invention constitutes a moditficatioa of that 


specified in N 10 402 of for glazing-bars 
| Shaped zigzag-wise 
14.035.—PROCESS OF MoULpixG Bricks, & 
M. W. Maruden.~ A slide contr s the feed of the 
plastic material to the moulds, which are mounted 
| upon endless chains ; and escape of the material at 
jthe sides is prevented by guide plates The 


quarter moulds of the mould scction* combine to 
torm the half moulds on each chain. The chains of 
moulds are made of detachab'e sectioos. screwed 
| to one another. Adjustable bearing. blocks provide 
ifor the adjustment sideways of the shafts, and 
| screws provide for the vertical adjustment of 
pivoted frames that carry the mould chains, which 
are geared to the main shaft 

14654 —BORNERS FOR HEATING PURPOSES: H 
Burktamper—A screw valve controls the flow of 
| liquid fuel up a middie tude, in which the fuel is 
vaporised. The vapour passes from an upper 
pyramidal receiver down a tube t» the outlets, 
j which are arranged between a cup sieeve and 
conical projections from the tube, and is then 
| ignited. The flame is to be controlled, or the 
supply of vapour may be quite cut off, by the 
| screwing up and down of the sleeve which acts as 
an adjustable cep for the initial heating The con- 
| trivance is available also for gas-supply, and for use 
with cooking-stoves 

14.055 —~A COMPOSITE MATERIAL FOR BRICK 

| Zeckenkam and Penge Brick Works and G.N. Pock 
nail-—For making stock bricks the inventors make 
| a stiff plastic admuxture of powdered chalk and raw 
| clay, to which may be added, if desired, small coal 
| ashes, lime, and coke breeze. 

14.083. — A COMBINED PAINT-STRAINER AND 
| BRUSH-CLEANER: ¥. Swstth.—The detachable bot- 
, tom (which is either pierced or made of gauze) of a 
fannel-shaped container is secured by a ring, which 
| is spring-clipped to the container, that also is fitted 
; with an inner detachable vessel having openings 
| Inside that vessel is a strainer secured with leaden 


land soldered clips, which can be turned upwards 
In another form the 






i for removal of the strainer 
inner vessel is discarded, and the strainer is mounted 
upon Jugs, the clips being soldered on to the con- 
tainer. A slotted metailic plate. having a concave 
edge and attached to the rim of the costainer, serves 
as a brush.cleacer. 

14.707 —MBEANS OF OPENING AND CLOSING 
Winpows: 2. Leggoti.—Oa to a fixed bracket ix 
pivoted a lever-handie which is linked to the 
| working-rod or to a clip mounted adjustably upon 
| the rod: the engagement of a fpring-bolt with 

recesses in the bracket maintains the handle in the 
position desired ; in operation. one pulls back the 
| bolt against the pressure of a cprirce with a handle, 
and moves the lever handle accordi: ¢'y 
|} 14.729.—AN APPLIANCE FOR WORKMEN'S 
CHuecks: S. Miller.—Aiter the checks have been 
dropped through a slot in the bor, the latter is shut 
| with a shutter drawn down with a handle, the time 
|of so doing being recorded upon a card that is 
' mounted in a holder behind a printing-dial at the 
| rear of aclock. The card-holder is forced forwards 
against the printing-wheel by the action of a slide, 
lexerted through a lever, which is impelled by a 
The inventor turther con- 
trives that the shutter shall, upon occasion, close a 
series of compartments ; in that form the holder has 
many cards, and it will be turned throug) an angle 
for each compartment, so that the cards will in 
succession be brought to the printing-dial. 
| 4 74t.—EXxtTIncTION OF Fire: E. $. Chapman 
| —The acid bottle is hung in a cage affixed to the 
top of the casing ; tts ground mouth is covered with 
la hemispherical leaden cap having a guiding-pin. 
la use, the inversion of the extincteur causes the 
‘cap to fail off the bottle, whereupon the acid and 
the soda solution become mixed, and the pressure 
lof the evolved gas discharges the mixture through 
' the outlet passage, which is set on one side of the 
| handle as 
| ig.7g7.—APPARATUS FOR USE WITH Saw- 
'cuarps: +. Herton —The starting and stopping 
mechanism of the machine also works the guard. 
Ia one form a lid, which can be opened only when 
the machine is at rest, is joined to a rod at the end 
of which is a cranked extension -piece that is worked 
by a stud upon a lever, the driving-bdelt being turned 
on and off by means of that lever 

14.749. — IMPROVEMENTS = IN Ball : MILLS FOR 
SLURRY, CEMENT, AND SIMILAR MATERIALS: P. T. 
Lindhard.—A screening-plate is fitted on to the 
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tc low une levels of the inlet and outiet respectively. 
A cone that communicates with the outlet and has 
a conveyer covers the screeniag-plate. The widths 
of the blades of the convever become greater as 
| are nearer the larger end, at which point they 
will prevent the material from passing out of the 
drum when the latter is not in motion. The blades 
will be driven frictionally when they are sprung 
into the cone. 

14. 83t.—SLARS FOR USE IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
or FLoors anp CeEILincs: ¥$. Freckmann.— 
Recesses and zig-zag grooves for taking the mortar 
are fashioned in slabs made of concrete or cement. 
The attachment of the plaster support of the ceiling 
is facilitated by means of wooden strips that are 
embedded in the slabs, of which the sides may be 
inclined, or at a right angle, to the ends. The sides 
of a mould for making the slabs are held together 
with clamping-screws, and there are partition plates 
either perpendicular or inclined to the sides. Ribs 
make the grooves and cores make the openings, 
and strips are laid at the bottom of the mould. 

14.900.—TRUCK-TIPPING APPARATUS: $F. W. 
Davison.—A ram that slides in or guide 
tips the truck and is worked with a chain around a 
pulley and wound upon a drum ; it is also pivoted 
en to a pivoted frame on which is mounted an 
adjustable block which engages with the axle of the 
truck. 

14,917.—EtectricaL Couptincs: E£. Fischer- 
Schaad and H. Schneider —A continuous wire 
which is wound helix-wise torms a sleeve which 
will be substantially straightened when the ends of 
the wire are turned. The conductors can then be 
inserted, and the torsion of the coil will hold them 
firmly. 

14,9020 —A SCRIRING-GAUGE AND SQUARE Com- 
BINED: F. Olson and $F, Opland.—A crosspiece is 
caused to slide up and down a scale which has a 
middle rid along its length. A screw affixed to the scale 
secures a scriber, which is in the shape of a small 
semi-circular blade. Another screw retains a sliding 
block, in which another similarly-shaped scriber is 
mpounted. The crosspiece is faced with metal in 
certain parts, and is to be clamped with a screw that 
works upon a strip. 

14.931.—AN EL* CTRICAL CURRENT, ENERGY, AND 
RESISTANCE METER: W McWhirter —To provide 
for the damping-»scillation of the indicator, a disc 
or a hollow cylinder of some non-conducting ma- 
terial is mounted upon a spindle within the field of 
an annular electro-magnet, or in fields that extend 
from pole-pieces up on radially-disposed electro- 
magnets. The windings of the magaets may be 
connected in series or parallel with the meter-coil. 
In the case of an iron-ciad meter-coil the iron may 
form part of the damping electromagnet. The 
indicators are those of volt-meters, ampcre-meters, 
watt-meters, and ohm- meters. 

14942.—Ties FoR USE IN THE BUILDING OF 
WaLis: ¥. W. Richands—For beildiog hollow 
walls the ties or boods are fashioned out of short 
iengths of wire that are twisted together at the 
middle point and are turned back in the same plane 
at go deg. at their ends The convolutions of the 
twisted parts wiil divert the moisture of condensa- 
tion irto the hollow space between the walls. 

14958.—A VENTILATING APPLIANCE: F.G. Bate, 
+. Walton, and C. Bauecr.—The appliance consists 
of a set of vanes whereof each will move about a 
pivot at its one end, so that one can shut or open, at 
will, the middle opening which is produced by the 
grouping of the vanes. The fixed pivots are 
attached to a stationary washer, but the other 
pivots will engage with a washer which is partially 
turned round. The middie opening can be com- 
pletely shut up by means of alug, and the ventilator 
#s available for ure in a window. 

55,000 —A HAND MORTISING MACHINE: N. N. 
Haigh.—The iuveotor supplies a method of adjust- 
ing the herght of the tool-slide and the middle 
working lever. The lever that works the slide on 
which the tool-holcer is mounted is pivoted on to 
the wings of the slide and has a counterweight at 
one end and a handle at the other end. To the lever 
is attached a toothed segment in gear with a rack 
upon the machine frame, the shifting of a pin from 
ope hole to another in the slide will effect its 
adjustment at the desired height. Io a variant form 
the handle end of the lever is secured to the centre 
of the segment, whilst the counterweight end is 
atized to one side of it, the two named parts of 
the lever being, in this instance, detached from one 
a2a0ther. 

15 O29 —MANUPACTURE OF PORTLAND CEMENT : 
.V. T. Ashton, ¥. Crompion, and F. B. Kdly —Towan 
sand, a natural calciferous sand fouad in Cornwall, 
is hret pulverised and then calcined at a high tem- 
perature in a rotatory kilo; the product is ground 
again for acemest. The process may be applied to 
materials analogous to Towan sand, and lime, 
granite, and se on may be added ty» make up for a 
deficiency -f silica, lime, or alkali. 

1§ 033.— PROCESS OF SAWING STONE OR SLATE: 
G. Pickles and +. Fone: —A carviage moved along 
tails by a screw carrie: the saw, which is driven by 
am endless belt. Ou the driving pulley shaft are 
fast and ioose pulleys baving open and crossed belts 
from the motor. The feed-screw is driven through 
bevel-grari g stepped speed pulleys aod open and 
crossed belts from the driving pulley shaft, whereby 
the saw can be traversed at any rate of speed 


outlet, and its lowest open'ngs are set | required, and can be caused to cut the stone or 


slate upon the trolley in either direction of trav- 
erse. Holes drilled verticaiiy in the edge of the 
saw-blade or at an angle to, but not quite through, 
the edges, hold the diamonds, which are made fast 
with metal. The turued-up bottom edges of the 
saw-guard serve to form a lip for saving any loose 
diamonds. 

15,095.—A CONTRIVANCE POR USE WITH ARC 
Lamps: #. C. T. Evans —The inventor seeks to 
reduce heat radiation from an arc lamp - passing 
the carbons through tubes that are with 
water and reach to near their points, and by en- 
closing the arc in a water casing ; he puts 
water between two projecting lenses, or a disc and 
lens, which may be made of quartz. The current 
flows directly trom the carbon tubes, which have 
terminals, to the carbons, that may be fed with 
grooved friction-wheels of ebonite mounted on the 
tubes, or by other gearing. A spring detains the 
upper carbon when its end has passed beyond the 
friction-wheel. 
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MEETINGS 
Ferpay, Novemexe or’ 


Architectural Assmciation.—Papers by Mr. Cecil C! 
Brewer and Miss Jame Walker, M.D., entitled “‘ Some 
Notes on Sanatoria for Consumptives.” llustrated by 
lantern views. 7.30 p.m. 

(institution of /untor Fagiacers (Westminster Palace 
Hotel).~Inaugural Meeting of twenty-second . 
Col. Edward Kaban, C.B., R.E., will deliver his Presi- 
dential Address on “The Preparation of Engineering 
Projects.” 8 p.m 

Birmingham Architectural Association. — Mr. W. 
Henman on “The Development of Hospital i 
Iitestrated by the Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast.” 

Sanitary imstifute (Lectures for Santtary Oflcers).— 
Mr. J. EK. Worth on ‘‘ Scavenging, Disposal of House 
Refuse.” 7 p.m. 

{mstitutoon of Mechanical Emgincers. — (i) The 
adjourned Discussion will be resumed and concladed 
upon Captain C. C. Longridge’s paper on “ Oil Motor- 
cars of rgo2.” (2) If time permits, the following paper 
will be read and discussed: -“‘ Recent Practice in the 
Design, Construction, and Uperation of Raw Cane Sugar 
Factories in the Hawaiian Islands,” by Mr. J. N. S. 
Williams. 8 p.m. 


Sarvepav, Nowsw sex 22. 


The Craft Scheel (Clobc-read, Bethnal Creen, E).— 
Mr. ti. Licwellyn South on “‘ Stage Scenery as an Art,” 
with Illustrations. 8. 30 p.m. 


Monpay, Novemamr 24. 


Architectural Asseciation.—Special meeting to con- 
sider the questios of the proposed acquisition of the Archi- 
tectural Museum premises. 9.70 p.m. 

Sw reyors {nstetuten.—Uiscassion on Mr. C. H. 
eat paper on ‘* Compensation for Frait Planting.” 

p.m. 

Society of Avts (Canter Lectures). Professor Vivian 
B. Lewes on “‘ The ‘Future, of Coal Gas and Allied 
IHuminants.” 1. 8 pm. 


Texspar, Novexege os. 


Institution of Civil Euginzers.-Paper to be further 
discussed, ‘Electric Tramways,” by Mesers. Charles 
Hopkinson, B.Sc. Bertram Hopkinson, B.Sc., and 
Ernest Talbot. 8 p.m. 


Weowsvay, Novaemner 26. 


Architectural Association Discussion Section. —Mr,. 
G. P. Bankhart on ‘* Decorative Plaster Work.” 7. 30 pum. 
Sactety of Avts,—De. Gustave Goegg, Professor of 
Technology at the High School of Commerce, Geneva, on 
*‘ Le Tannel du Simpton, et la Nouvelle Ligne de Chemin 
de Fer Directe Anglo-Italieone pour I'Orient.” 8 p.m. 
Northern Architectural A ssociation.—r. f. Baker 
on “ The Old Rectory at Northflect—a Typical Timbered 
House.” Illastrated by sketches. 9.30 p.m. 

_ bastitution of Ceol Engineers. — Seadents’ visit to 
inspect the conversion operations in progress on the South 
o Tramways. Assemble at the car terminus, east 
end of Westminster Bridge. 2 p.m. ~ 
international Fire / vhihitrom.— Meeting at the Royal 
United Service Institution, Whitehall. H.R.H. the Dake 
of Cambridge to take the chair, 12 noon. 


—"? eee 
Trersoay, Novemper 27. 


Institution of Electrical Ragineert.— Professor Sir 
Oliver Lodge on “ Electrons.” 8 p.m. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


November 5.—By Prorneror & Morais 

- Z (at Ueley),  <*  e 

likiey, Yorks. —Bridge-lane, Low House and two 

houses adjoining, f., y.r. Gad. @6........ 0.0 Loy 

November 6.—-By Baxter, Pavng, & Lerrax” — 

(at Bromley). 

Bromley, Kent.—Canon-rd., & ., thirteen s of 
freehold building land - 


$ eS kin bb Oh nda be tee He 442 
By Magcerts & Towniy (at Camden Town), 
Camden Town. ~~, | Basby-pl, ut. 47 yra., gir. 

MQ Oh, wicttivahadhekin beers vesbece ® £20 


: Ry Keer Beos. (at Brist 
Priddy, Somerset. — Priddy st4ill Farm, 2834.,f.. 1,700 
@ November 7.—By Farapayi& Ropcers, 





St. Pancras.—14 and ss, Medburn-st., ut. 
Se t. 42 
SRG, $5E eo 


. . 


—reennnnreeney 


By A. Pagvosr & Sov. 
West Ham.-~35, 37, 39) and 4t, Union-r!., ut, 
G3 yrs, G4. 904,, W.8, 1957. 46. 2. 0.0.60... 
~—~g and 9, Ferndale-rd., f., wr. gal 
By Ravroim & Eason. , 
Eastbourne, Sussex. — Silverdale. rd., building 
site, area 1} a., let on lease, at per annum 
Leytonstone.~-70, Hainault-rd., £, er. y2/ 
oe fg.t. 94, reversion j 
ee a ei ie wea lh cane anesee ce .. 
By E. & S. Sarr. 

Kingsland. ~ 15, Englefield -rd., ut. 18 yrs, 
iy ie Ws Ws W- ne cccekecacenc cece 
Finsbury Park,—38, Woodstock-rd., uit. 6¢ yrs. 

i i ale ic penees ct cces ; 
enwell.— 7, Cumberland-ter., ut. 17 yrs, 
EE EN ae 
By Eowarn Woon. 
Kentish Town.——96, Wellesiey-rd., u.t. 6; yrs, 
g-t. 64, wor. gad. tos. ies 
ovember 1o.——-By Atonincmes’. 
Acton.—25, 27, 99, and at, Stirling-+rd., {., wr. 
: © QBs 0 oe tose ese ee eats eo serscerevces 
ovember it.--By Hooxea & Wear 
Croydon. —High-st., fg. 884. 108,, reversion i 
y Rocers, Cuarman, & Tuomas. 
Pimlico. —110, Cambridge-st., ut. 28 yrs., gor. of, 
ls DOE hn tnt ee ds ek epee 6450 be eee ctdecee cscs 
By St. Quintin & Son. 
Walthamstow. — qo St. Mary’s-rd., £, yor. 98... 
x Ry a homes & Sow, 
or om ~1, Victoria-rd., with studio, f., yr 


By W. Brown & Co. (at Woburn Sands). 
Wavcadan, Bucks.--Ironmonger Close, ga. 1 r. 
ony Moor and Mill Fiells, po a. or. a5 p, f 

Laverr, Sows, & Apaws (at Masons’ Hall 
Tavern). 
Tooting.—Garrett-lane, ‘The Fountain, p.-h., 
freehold rental of So/., reversion in 24 yrs. . 
November 12.--By Hagowo Gair rin 
Caledonian-rd.—-35 and 37, Freeling-st., u.t. 4: 
yts., g-T. 20d., y.r. af Binh ee roe 

tersea.-~t3, 15 and 7, Urswick-rd., ut. 44 

FU Bae U9 W.8. 1054 GR. ce secccese:: 

23, Newcomen-rd., f., w.r. 35/. 2%. ........ 
$73, Battersea Park-rd., ut. 72 yrs, gor. 2/4, p, 

with goodwill, fixtures, &c. 
Wandsworth.—2s0 to » (even), Warple-way, u.t. 

ee A a TY See 

y G. Herern  Boans. 

Kentish Town. ~— Litcham-st., fg. rents yol., re- 
NE UR OEE icicescek's ededene <oeese<s es 
Litcham-st., fg. rents 444, reversion in 52 
Te Deine penn sccedtne shed oneed) 9eeers seve 
i ee Oe errr 
Holloway. —Cardweli-rd., ig.r. ¢/ ros... at. 324 

FUR. Ge WE dcne cone cdvens de cescnccecccess 

By Percivat. Hopson. 
Camden Town.—tgs, High-st. (S), ut. 4] yrs. 

Re Bia Bills Sk on.0e0n eben weserevds evsessas 

107 108, Park-st. (S), u.t. 20] yrs, g-r. rod., 


c 
By 


iM ii chases ke om aceacnsh Spaekn > anes 
273 and e7s, Great College-st. (S), u.t. at] yrs, 

Bete BOK Fike BBE coon ca ccecvccens se iue die 
22s, Albert-et., a.t. eof yrs., gr. 74. 7H, y-r 


A OO dink en chart om ee seestnee eens cece 
Wood Green.—1t, 14, 2, and 24, May-villas, {, 
t to 4, Shandoo-villas, f., wir. ryod. 5... ee ee 
By Hoctewcswoarn & Cotrver. 
City of Londos.—11, Wormwood-st. (warehouse), 
beneficial lease, u.t. ri yrs, y.r, rg0d, -.... 
Hampstead.—Pattison-rd., Powis Lodge, u.t. 97 
Pilg Bit. Og GE. GB. cccccacvscuscanccces 
By Moss & Jameson. 
Holloway.—9;, George’srd. (S), 1 and 1A, 
Adam's-pi. ; and 94 to 106 (even), Wellington- 
Wa. sO, wate Sighs voce ca cc cvcesecevcoessens 
8 and 91, George's-rd., w.r. ¢3/. 6s. ; also plot 
BF BONE, Zocadeweccasscnceeusp cevccece 
By Rutiev, Sow, & Vina. 
Hampstead-rd.—15, Mornington-cres., ut. 16 
YTS., Ke. tod. LOG, YE. FOb. ewe ccee cere meee 
By A. W. Tarior & Co. 
Putney. ~153, High-st. (the Parish Offices), f., p 
By C. P. Wurrecey. P 
Brixton. —Effra Parade, a plot of freehold build 
ing land, area 2,390 ft., f., pio... -. 0 nse - 
New Park-rd., freehold school buildings and 


, area 4,635 ft., f., p . : 
et ae Le freehold schooi buildings 
and yeround, area 2,980 ft.; also to anc! 
tr, -pl, ut. rh yrs, gr 84, wr. 


TOUETETETECEC LITT Le eeee 


land, area 4a. OF. 6 P., Pere ce eee, 

By Worsrorp & Havwarp. 
Bloomsbury.—1t1, Endsieigh-st., u.t. 6 yrs., §-T- 
god, 9:8) FOhsosscess wie aiecdeeet jpn wneenees 

By Dovetas Younc & Co. i 
Peckham.—Winchester-pl., f.g-r.'s 714, reversion 

in 43) yrs ps 00s 

Winchester-pl., f.g.r. 162., reversion in 47} yrs.. 
Britannia-ter., f.g-r. | 8s%., reversion in 
BYTE, occ cece scee eer savecvecesesceses® 
Recakhg.~<ep and 49, Adelaide-rd., a.t. 63 yTs., 
ger. 2gd. rye. Gd, yor. TOL... cee cere re eee ees 
61, Adelaide-rd., u.t. 63 yrs, g-5. 745 Yt Be--- 

By Georce Hovasow (at Carlisle). 

Stanwia, &c., Cumberland, —Crindledyke Estate, 

$48 B. 8 Fe 28 Dig fics cesccseevesconccsccscers 

November 13.~—By Cumnnocn, GaLsworTuy, 
& Cu nocx. 

Regent-st.—<8, Great Marlborough-st., ares 

1,Bg0 ft., £., yt. 140d. eee ee ce en ee ceeeeeeees : 

By C. Rawcev Cross & Co. 
Acton.—1ta, 15, and 16, Elmwood-gdas., u.t. 94) 


yts., Kf. yal. ie, ye toad. eceecewaceeperss 

By Daves’. 
Holloway.—414, Hornsey-rd. (S), ut. 53 YT, BT: 
Obs Gio Gthey Yoke Gh. cee cecerevecees eenehnevae 


By G. Futvove Frascts 
Hammersmith.—s to g, Uni mct., at. 68 yr. 
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£,°oo 
4n5 


t,1990 
t,219 


' 
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pecnenss 


By Mippteton & Cuacwnece. 


ys., gr. 


Hampstead. —~—1}, Lawnerd., ut, 48 
BBL, BZhay OE, BOD ce cerrvececerssresssvecees kK 
By C.C. & T. Moonn. 
Mile End. ee vy ULE. 24 8 ee gf. _ 38., 
er. 94+ eeeeeerees ere 
ByT. D. Pracey. 
Camden Town.—218, Arlington-rd. (5S), ut. 9} 
yrs, gr. $4, yet 374. ividdeees . a1 
By Paart & Maxstann. 
Sydenham. Lawrie Park-rd., Arrandale, {., y.r 
734 eos TrrTeeerel Clete eter ete eee eT eT t,o 
By Cuestextron & Sow 
rr —43, C — House Court, u.t. go 
fs, &C.5 43 re ‘3 
Noting hea Fh ~Oa a ta, High st. (S), f, ye 

nod . ; . 3,820 

By elven, ‘Sewaane, & Sumruane. 

Spitalfields. —a1, 22, and 24, Bell-lane (5), u.t. 12 

yrs... &-F- eod., wt, 2654. 104. _ &$s 
Ramsbary.~-Upper Park-st., four ‘pepper: mn 

ground rents, reversion ia 6) yr.. 1,680 

Gehnal 1 alae Bethnal Green ed. 8) €.. 

yt 4 teens 70! 

flarnsbury. “1S, Everildase, “ut. ‘4 " yrs., gt. 

oe., ¥.1. 3.4. rte eres Ce ee ee eee ee eee 4to 

fslington eres &s fr. 7 ., Feversion in 437 

and 38 yrs. . a eee Bro 
a96, Exsex-rd. Sy “at. rs vrs. “ge. r, yer 

6od.... eee . . sneeee “** 4 

By Srimsén & Sons 
Dulwich. —Landelle-rd., (.g.1.'s 1o8/., reversion in 
76 and 77 YTB. ccc e cece cnee bivaeunen we 2,470 
< —. VYork-ter., fgr.'s vii reversion in 
cues 1,0 
nema Woodside-rd., fer. . “god, reversion ‘ 
ing2 yrs ... evees 495 
Briston—Mostyorrd., Rc. ig.t-'s 208 t8., UL 
yrs., gt. 497 . 3s 
Clerkenweil.—27, St ‘James Walk, with work- 
shop, f., y.r. 115d. tas. Boo 
Newington Butts.—8a, toa, ‘and 124 Penton pl 

(off-licensed premises), u.t. sg yrs, gr. aod, 

PEE BORG avcesccecvecsss : : 1,28 
Pe — eee he Park-rd., fae. 4 gf st., re- 

; 2,64 
Balham. am. Honack., fen’ $ tod, reversion in 

OT YTS eran 1,5 
By H. \. Sitied Sons. 

Peckham.—2, 4, 6, and 6, Amote-rd., u t. 71 yrs., 

et 184., y.4. , so 
Lewisham. -—~38 to a (even), Elswick- ed., ut, $4 

_ gr. She Wee | PSS ore ere ee 1,545 
81, and Elawick-rd., u.t. 54 yrs, gr. 

- oy WT. SE. we ge bebe soedseeses cceeve 970 
Printon.—11 and sa, Northwayerd., at. 71 yrs, 

i) Og Pele BR as cwes's bcos euesvcccoess $65 
Walllagnon. —}, S and 7, St. sepeanget 5 Wel 

7S yrs.. ge. tal, yr. rAd ave sbiedévens 762 
#3 to 96 (even), St. Michael’s-rd., at. 7s yrs, 

gr. 54. ga, yr. red, 1,095 
t orest Gate, So Je rt, ‘and 13, “Woodstock- 

a a a eer rer re 1,360 

Highgate. —Great North. rd., Laurel Bank, u.t. 95 

y™., gr. 94 or, 79/... , goo 

putiestUbenio~wes and 6, Derbyshire *t., € wor. 

GE ce usweesceve - g2 

By Woasroun & sshieaies Git Dive 

Dover.--y2, Backland-av., f, p. . 359 

7 and 8, Princes-st., f., wir. 33. 16s.. $25 
2 and 3, Union-row, f w.r. mee cwenedes 355 
296, Lon ondon-rd., f., pe.. te bseerssees 4s 
» and 10, Wood-st , f., ya. ‘std. ogesceual boo 
17, Charch-st. (S). £, ROE xn cgeenspeueites 405 
“4, Oswaidrd., £., a BOAR ais dé wees 235 
17} Clareadon-pl., f GOES Se RES 170 
45 Limekiin-st., wt re) ws, se. Lam wr 

Gal, Oh <n cnc Siti ihn in optical - 145 
By Eowrw Evaws (at Clapham Sti “tion ). 
Wandsworth.—2, Rosenheath-rd., u.t. 88 be 

gt. 64. tos., er. 382. . : 400 

Battersea. —43, 45, and 47, Grant-re » wt. it. 6a yrs - 

g-t. 16d. tos., wie. sogl. .... es 685 
67, Grantad., €, wor. GR... sodas cocncgces 345 
41, Battersea’ Rise, u.t., 223 yrs., g.r. tod. 108., 

Oke BBD do vege cece oeeceen ces peewee coeeserece 620 
63, Shelgate-rd., wt. 79 yrs., gr. tod. er. sod. 430 
119,. Harbut-rd., wt, 78 yrs, er. 64. :om., wr. 

SUM Ricsimahete dicen odeéd a8s 

By A. W. Taylor & Co. (a: yaar 
enn 7 By og Richmond-rd., u.t. 61 ym, 
750 
Ww snligwertis.- me) Roly rd., Southfield V illa, u.t., 

IE CO cons tv nce caacna abo 
Standes-ed., fgur. 108., reversion for bo yrs... 165 

November 14.~By Barker & Neace. 

Islington. — 2, pate , Ut 2g ¥re., & Pe 
44. 48., yt. gol. . ° set 25s 

By aie “ae & Co. 

City of London.—3, New a ah “st. ent area 

1,383 ft., f, yor, 48gd. Ga. Bd 7,700 
By River & Sows. 

Westhourne Park.—149, 151, and 163, Tavistock. 
o al ae gr. 26d, y.¥. 120d. .... 1,07 

Saints'-rd. (5.), ut. 61 yrs., et. 1o4., 
~ NS Ta indies babs cx nnnd 260 

atting Hill.—92, Southam-st. (5.), u.t. 63 yra, 
K Bt. 56. tos., yin. god... 300 

stare 99, 2, and rs, Granville ed., wt. 60 
Sey Bet. 964. tos., wir. 130d joo 

& oneal Rise.-61, Purves.rd.. ut. 82 yrs, ‘gr. sf, 

WF, 9, 68, 20.4... sinneuss 4 
Contractions used im these lists.—P.g.t. for freehold 


rent; i.g.r. for 


Sround-rent ; l.g.r. for lease 
‘npiered pround-reat; gr. for ground-rent ; r. for rent ; 
‘sti 3 ¢. for copyhoid ; lL. for leasehold ; er, for 


+ war. for weekly rental; 


y-t. for yearly 


cental ; a.t. for term ; p.a. for 
x ade Cnaens wee. 
Years; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for square ; 
for place; ter > eres. he aaa’ av. 
yd. 


for yard ; gr. for grove. 





PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*.° Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
pee vg aad quantity obviously affect prices —a fact which 

ould be remembered by those who make use of this 


information. 
BRICKS, &c. 
Zs. d, 
Hard Stocks .. 1:13 0 t, a i i 
Rough Stocks and ‘ ata 
Grizzlies .. ... 30 0 - os 
Facing Stocks am @238 0 “ a wi 
| a escouss © § 6 - - we 
CMLOMS 2... ees om £ GB - radw 
Red Wire Cuts .. 112 © a ° = — 
Best Farcham Red 312 © as F - 
Best Red Pressed ; i 
Ruabon Facing. 5 ° . . 
Best Blue Pressed F i 
Staffordshire .. 4 ¢ - os 
Do., Bullnose .... i 6 aa i a 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks . 44 9g iT oo ” 
Giarep Buicxs. 
Best White aad 
Ivory Glazed 
Seretchers...... 13 0 9 a - o 
ON ecucuaus 12000 i - - 
Quoins, Bulinose, 
and Flats ...... 7°99 ‘s * ” 
Double Stretchers 19 0 o - e ” 
Double Headers.. 16 0 oa eo os 8 
One Side and two 
es 19 89 © os " ” 
ht and one 
iver ocelot °° . ; “ 
amends ; 
oe breeenes e°0 * “ o 
di Salt 
ge Se 
and Headers 120 6 o oe o 
Col Seana 
and OS sevens %40608 «(6 - e * 
Double Stretchers 15 © © > vs " 
Double Headers... 14 0 © os "” ” 
One Side and two 
Beds once eens $ o 0 8 ” " 
Two Sides and one 
aa §$ 8 98 " ” 7) 
Splays, Chamfered, 
Squints........ 14 0 © ‘ : 
Seconds i 
Whiteand Dipped 
Glared.... 8 © @ - less than best. 
Sean ne DS Gand sccseem 7 © per yard, delivered. 
eccese am.eesme 6 0 aa 
Best Portland Cement ... _— 0 per ton, delivered. 
Best Ground Biue Lias Lime.. 22 


Horm.—The coment or lime ts enciuaive of the ordinary 


tos. 6d. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge nee aged 27%. od, per ton at riy. dps. 


charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime.. 


STONE. 


Ancaster in blocks ... 
Bath 





1 7 ’ ia] 

Farleigh Dower Bath — - ve 
eer in blocks . s 6 pa in 
Grinshill 1 390 w na 
Fnge Ra ick eg 
in es je je 

etl Coneehail - as om a 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 o jae - 
Red Mansfield - a4 as we 


Yorx Stons—Aodia Hood Ouality. 
Scappled random blocks 2 10 , 
6in. sawn two sides lan 

ings to sizes (ander 


go ft. super.) ........ 2 per foot super. 
6 in. Rubbed! two sides 
Ditto, Duto ........ 2 6 * 


3 i. Sawn two sides 
slabs (random sizes).. o 
2 in. to 24 in. Sawn one 
side slabs (random 
sizes) ... o 7 a ? 
4 in. to 2 in. ‘ditto, ditto 6 - a 
Best Harv Yorx 
Scappled random blocks 3 
6 in. sawn two sides, 
landings to siz nae der 
40 ft. sup.) . 2 8 
6in. Rubbed two ‘sides 
Poet oe en - 
zim. sawn two sides 
slabs (random sizes) <a: @ # Ns 
. - Bsc randem 


rt} - 


per ft. cube - 


per ft. super aa 


s. d. 
1 11 per ft. cube, deld. riy. depot 


Horse Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 23 per ft. cube. 


deid. rly. dep& 
” ” 6 in. sawn both 
sides landings « 7 per ft. super. 
deld. rly. depdt. 
ry " 3 in. do. : 24 or 6 

SLATES. 
in. io. £4. 
aoX ro best blue Bangor..13 2 r creams 
@oOXt2 ,, oo” * tg ty ” 
sox ro best seconds ,, 12 15 0 on * 
go 12 Pa PT od 13 to o e 
16% 8 best 7 °° ee ee 
coxtne bes Stes Portma- 

oo 32 § © ” ad 
eupeemintiiniidin 6 o°8 * ” 
eoxro best Eureka un- 

fading green.... 15 0 © % ee 
sox ” a 16 10 Oo " ” 
18 x 7) " 1% tv oO ” or) 
16 X ’ * 8 7 ” ” 
go x — green to to 06 ” 
28X10 P 9 oo * ‘ 
6x8 rr . 6 $0 





PRICES CURREN (Continued). 


TILES. 
*. é 

Best plain red rootug tiles..g¢2 © per 1,000, af —_— 
Hip and valley ules. 3 9 per dos. oe 

Rest Broselcy tiles ........ « » pet t.cos - - 

Do. Ornamental tiles ose §2 © o * 83 
Hip anc valley ules.... ° doa. . 

Best Ruabon inal basen or . = : 7 
brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 : per t,000 es Pi 
>. ornamental Do. .... 60 ve 
ees per ‘dow oe « 
Valley tiles 3 es 8 

Best Red or Mottled Staf- 
fordshire Do. (Peakes) . @ per t,c00 ” oy 

Do. Ornamental De. ...... 54 6 o ve 
Btip siies EIT 4 6« per dos, os ° 

tev tiles... 7 3 *e ” ” 

Best Rosemary ran 
plai tile o oF per t,cao Ty 

Do. Ornamental D 2° - ” 
Hip tiles . ewan 4 © per doz os 
taucy Lice . 3 2 ” os 

WOOD. 
Buitpinc Woop.—Yetiow. 
At per standard. 

Deals : best 3 in. ewes: s od £ sd. 
by gin. andi: m.. oe 1s$10 @ 121610 © 

Deals : best 3 dy 9.. 4190 0 #=I§ 19 © 

Battens: best 2} in. by 7 in. “and 8in., 
and 3 in. by 7 in. and 8 in...... 1110 09 216 © 

Battens : best 1G by Gaadsby6 .~ ot10 o 

7 in. and 8 in. 

Deals: seconds ........00 0... ~— 1 © olessthanbest 

Battems; seconds .............. ~ OCF CGOnan 

ain. by 4in. andain. by6in. . 9 © © 9100 

ein by «him andainbysin ~ 813 © giso 


Foreign Sawn Boards— 
1 tn, acd 13 in. by 7 in. 


BER, cccccuns coccgstnbreees ace 
Fir timber : Best middiing Danng 
or Memel (average specifica- 


2 timber (8 im. to ro in.) . 
lumber (5 in. to 8 in.) ... 
Swedish belks 
Puch-pime timber (90 ft. average)... 


Reet e eee een en eeee 


Jourgas’ Woon. 


White Sea: First yellow deals, 
4g 5 ghee 

n. by 9g im. ........ 
aun shin. and 3 in. by 7 i= 
yellow deals, 3 in. by 1: in. 
Slices zin.by gin 
Batsens, 2} in. and 2 in. by 7 in. 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
jin. and 3in. by? in. 
yellow deals, 3 ia. 


ween ee ewes 


Petersburg : 
by 1110. 


Do. 3%. by 9m. .......... oe 


White Sea and Petersburg :-— 
Fist white deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
am chee 


Ter eer Oe eee eee eee 


ee eeweee 


tun Otis, what. 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
inch 


i in. da. 


og ei basco, per ft. ~~? 


“see “** 


do. 


—~— 


Wererere St ete eters 


Teak, per load 
American Weleased Planks— 
Per f. cube... ....nccccccceses is 


—— Flooring “ 

in. — yak 

: in. ok ‘yell w, planed and 

matched 

rh in. by 7 in. yele 
matched . 

1 ia. by 7 in. white, planed and 

shot 


. Coat peqednanes ne 

% in by 7 im white, planed ‘and 
match 

fin. by 7 ok h yeti w matched and 
beaded 


ww, planed and 


-jointed boards 
do. do. 
do. do. 
do. 


r in. by 7 in. wy 
2 in. by 7 in. white 
rin. by gin. do. 


da 
éin. at 6d. to od. per square less ee pie 


@to @ more than 


battens. 

roe - 
At per load of go ft. 
40 © $ oe 
4s 30 4m © 
31s 6 3'$ o 
3 S545 jw °9 
eis. 3 °°¢0 
7s 315 @ 
At per standard, 
ee 
so 8 @210 3s 
17 0 0 2810 0 
10 0 8 Se 
1730 @ 13 8 8 
1310 0 1419 © 
Is 10 9 3680 © 
tr 10 ts 10 © 
a1 09 @ 2210 @ 
mc oO 970 © 
319 0 1§ @ @ 
6 e808 1788 
410 0 to 8 
110 0 «3 t0 6 
310 0 1% 38 @ 
3e0o0 CUmMmeCU Oe 
wo 0 80 88 8 8 
1410 0 #10 @ 
12710 @ 4% 80 9 
m1 0 0 200 
™319 @ =wt9 9 
1210 0 #8310 @ 
gi0 9 r0%30 @ 
6G eco 60 0 
ot 6s sss 

33 © © upwards. 
220900 4 080 
24419 0 2610 © 
s 0 0 88 0 8 
eo 3 6 04 6 
oe ¢ ‘eo a: 6 
os 3 eos 6 

ose es 
°° es 
nami. 
eo 9 @ or 
or: 6 ese 
®@ oto ere 
1610 @ 9 0 Oo 
°40 cs © « 

Per square. 
or 6 ery 6 
om so @r8 o 
o1 oo zs 6 
om 6 or 6 
or 9 o1%4 = 8 
Om 6 5 66 
om 6 or 6 
om 0 Ooms Oo 
ero 3 om 6 
° 6 233 6 


a oe 


aut 


Se 


win 


a ety 


* ~ x 
es i tama tee dato 


CP 
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ie 
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Se ee 
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St ot rake Se a 
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SR rete eternal y alia ak oe emer wee ai a + 
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bh eat 
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outlet, and its lowest open'ngs are set 
below une levels of the inlet and outlet respectively. 
A cone that communicates with the outlet and has 
a conveyer covers the screeniag-plate. The widths 
of the blades of the convever become greater as 
= Sameer Hegntres ih naptns point they 
will prevent the material from passing out of the 
drum when the latter is not in motion. The blades 
will be driven frictionally when they are sprung 
into the cone. 

14. 831.—SLARS FOR USE IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
or FLoors anp CEILINGS: $. Freckmann.— 
Recesses and zig-zag grooves for taking the mortar 
are fashioned in slabs made of concrete or cement. 
The attachment of the plaster support of the ceiling 
is facilitated by means of wooden strips that are 
ewhedded in the slabs, of which the sides may be 
ir< aned, or ata —_ angle, to the ends.) The 
of a mould for making the slabs are held together 
with clamping-screws, and there are partition plates 
either perpendicular or inclined to the sides. Ribs 
make the grooves and cores make the openings, 
and strips are laid at the bottom of the mould. 


14.900,—TRUCK-TIPPING APPARATUS: ¥F. W. 
Davison.—A ram that slides in a pivoted guide 
tips the truck and is worked with a in arounda 


pulley and wound upon a drum ; it is also pivoted 
on to a pivoted frame on which is mounted an 
adjustable block which engages with the axle of the 
truck. 


14,917.—ELectricaL Couriincs: E. Fischer- 
Schaad and H. Schucider—A continuous wire 
which is wound helix-wise torms a sleeve which 
will be substantially straightened when the ends of 
the wire are turned. The conductors can then be 
inserted, and the torsion of the coil will hold them 


firmly. 
14.920 —A SCRIBING-GAUGE AND SQUARE Com- 
BINED: F. Olson and F, Opland —A iece is 


caused to slide up and down a scale which has a 
middle rib along its length. A screw affixed to the scale 
secures a scriber, which is in the shape of a small 
semi-circular blade. Another screw retains a sliding 
block, in which another similarly-shaped scriber is 
mounted. The crosspiece is faced with metal in 
certain parts, and is to be clamped with a screw that 
works upon a strip. 

14.931. —AN EL*CTRICAL CURRENT, ENERGY, AND 
RESISTANCE METER: W McWhirter —To provide 
for the damping-oscillation of the indicator, a disc 
of a hollow cylinder of some non-conducting ma- 
terial is mounted upon a spindle within the field of 
an annular electro-magnet, or in fields that extend 
from pole-pieces upon radially-disposed electro 
magnets. The windings of the maguets may be 
connected in series or parallel with the meter-coil. 
in the case of an iron-ciad meter-coil the iron may 
form part of the damping electromagnet. The 
indicators are those of volt-meters, ampere-meters, 
watt-meters, and ohm- meters. 

14942.—TiES POR USE IN THE BUILDING OF 
WALLS: F. W. Richards —For building hollow 
walls the ties or bonds are fashioned out of short 
= of wire that are twisted together at the 

i point and are turned back in the same plane 
at go deg. at their ends The convolutions of the 
twisted parts will divert the moisture of condensa- 
tion into the hollow between the waiis. 

14.9538.—A VENTILATING APPLIANCE : F.G. Bate, 
7. Walton, and C. Baucr.—The appliance consists 
of a set of vanes whereof each will move about a 
pivot at its one end, so that one caa shut or open, at 
will, the middle opening which is produced by the 
grouping of the wanes. The fixed pivots are 
ittached to a stationary washer, but the other 
pivots will engage with a washer which is partially 
turned round. The middie opening can be com- 
pletely shut op by means of alug, and the ventilator 
és available for use in a window. 

15,000 —A HAND MORTISING MACHINE: N. N. 
Haigh.—The inventor supplies a methad of adjust- 
ing the herght of the tool-slide and the middle 
working lever. The lever that works the slide on 
which the tool-holcer is mounted is pivoted on to 
the wings of the slide and has a counterweight at 
one end and a handle at the other end. To the lever 
is attached a toothed segment in gear with a rack 
upon the machine frame, the shifting of a pin from 
one hole to another in the slide will effect its 
adjustment at the desired height. [a a variant form 
the handle end of the lever is secured to the centre 
of the segment, whilst the counterweight end is 
affixed to one side of it, the two named parts of 
the lever being, in this instance, detached from one 
azother. 

15 029 —MANUPACTURE OF PORTLAND CEMENT : 
NV. T. Ashton, F, Cromtion, and F. B. Kelly —Towan 
sand, a natural caleiferous sand found in Cornwall 
is fret pulverived and then caicined at a high tom. 
perature in a rotatory kilo; the product is ground 
again foracement. The process may be applied to 
materials analogous to Towan sand, and lime, 
granite, and 8 on may be added to make up for a 
deficiency { silica, lime, or alkali. 

15 033.—PROCESS OF SAWING STONE OR SLATE: 
G. Pichies and }. Foes —A carriage moved along 
tails by a screw carrie: the saw, which is driven by 
aa endiess belt. On the driving pulley shaft are 
fast and lose pulleys having open and crossed belts 
from the motor. [he feed-screw is driven through 
bevel-geari g stepped speed pulleys aad open and 
crossed belts irom the driving pulley shaft, whereby 


required, and can be caused to cut the stone or 
slate upon the trolley in either direction of trav- 
erse. Holes drilled vertically in the edge of the 
saw-blade or at an angle to, but not quite through, 
the edges, hold the diamonds, which are made fast 
with metal. The turued-up bottom edges of the 
saw-guard serve to form a lip for saving any loose 
diamonds. 

15,045.—A CONTRIVANCE FOR USE WITH ARC 
Lamps: &. C. T. Evans —The inventor seeks to 
reduce heat radiation from an arc —_— passing 
the carbons through tubes that are with 
water and reach to near their poiats, and by en- 
closing the arc in a water casing ; he puts 
water between two projecting lenses, or a disc and 
lene, which may be made of quartz. The current 
flows directly from the carbon tubes, which have 
terminals, to the carbons, that may be fed with 
grooved friction-wheels of ebonite mounted on the 
tubes, or by other gearing. A spring detains the 
upper carbon when its end has passed beyond the 
friction-wheel. 
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MEETINGS 
Fetoay, Novemege 21’ 


Architectural Asseciation.--Papers by Mr. Cecil C' 
Brewer and Miss Jame Walker, M.D., entitled “* Some 
Notes on Sanatoria for Consumptives.” Illastrated by 
lantern views. 7. 30 p.m. 

institution of /umtor Fagineers (Westminner Palace 
Hotel).—Inaugural Meeting of twenty-second . 
Col. Edward Rabao, C.B., R.E., will deliver his Presi- 
dential Address on “The Preparation of Engineering 
Projects" 8 pm 

Birmingham Architectural Association. —~ Mr. W. 
Henman on “The Development of Hospital Design, 
Illustrated by the Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast.” 

Santtary imstitute ( Lectures for Samtary USicers). — 
Mr. J. E. Worth ou ‘ Scavenging, Disposal of House 
Refuse.” 7 p.m. 

imatitution of Mechanical Emgineers. — (1) The 
adjourned Discussion will be resumed and concluded 
upoa Captain C. C. Longridge’s paper on “Ort Motor- 
cars of tgor.” (2) If time permits, the following paper 
will be read and discussed: .“ Recent Practice in the 
Design, Construction, and Uperation of Raw Cane Sugar 
Factories in the Hawauan Islands,” by Mr. J. N. S. 
Withams. 8 p.m. 


Sarvuapay, Novenwsar 22. 


The Craft School (Clote-read, Bethnal Green, B).—~ 
Mr. H, Liewellyn Smith on “ Stage Scenery as an Art,” 
with Illustrations. 8. 30 p.m. 


Mowpav, Novememe 24. 


_ Architectural Asseciation.—Special meeting to con- 
sider the question of the proposed acquisition of the Archi- 
tectural hanen premises. 7.70 pum. 

Su oepors’ /natitucten.—Uocassioa on Mr. C. H. 
— paper on ‘‘ Compensation for Fruit Planting.” 

pm. 

Soctery ef Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Professor Vivian 

. Lewes on “ The “Future, of Coal Gas and Allied 
Iumiaants.” I, 8 pm. 


Toxspar, Novestnaer os. 


Anstitution of Civil Engineers.—Paper to be further 
discussed, “ Electric Tramways,” by Messrs. Charles 
Hopkinson, B.Sc, Bertram Hopkinson, B.Sc., and 
Ernest Talbot. % p.m. 


Wepwrspar, Novemazr 26. 


Architectural Association Discussion Section. —Mr. 
G. P. Bankbart on ‘* Decorative Plaster Work.” 7.30 p.m. 
Sactety of Avts.—Dr. Gustave Goegg, lemsor of 
Technology at the High School of Commerce, Geneva, on 
‘Le Tonnel da Simplon, et la Nouvelle Ligne de Chemin 
de Fer Directe Anglo-ltalieone pour l'Orient.” 8 p.m. 
Northern Architectural Association.—-Mr. 3 Baker 
on “ The Old Rectory at Northfieet—a Typical Timbered 
House.” Lllestrated by sketches, 7-3° p.m. 
_ Institution of Cool Enguneers.— Stadents’ visit to 
inspect the conversion operations in progress on the South 
London Tramways. Assemble at the car terminus, east 
end of Westminster Bridge. 2 p.m. wee 
international Fire F xhihi trom,—Meeting at the Royal 
United Service Institution, Whitehall. H.R.H. the Duke 
of Cambridge to take the chair. 122 noon. 


ee 
Trersoay, Novemser 27. : 
Institution of Electrical Eagineers.—Professor Sir 
Uliver Lodge oa “ Electrons.” 8 p.m. 





os 
a 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


November 5.—By Paorneror & Moras 
(at likley). = ae 
likley, Yorks. —Bridge-lane, Low House and two 
houses adjoining, &., y.r. Gal. O%............ $0 
November 6.—~By Baxter, Payne, & Lerrgr”™ 
(at Bromley). 
Bromley, Kent ~Canou-rd., &c., thirteen of 
freehold building land - 
By Marcerts & Toww:y (at Camden Town). 
Camden Town. ~% \Busby-pl, ut. 47 yrs., gir. 
74, a ag 8 nC eens ee euee-« benewe bese sees $20 
; y Ksxe Bros. (at Bristol) 
Priddy, Somerset.— Priddy jHill Farm, 2834.,f.. 1,700 


@ November 7.—By Farapayi& Rovcanrs. 





the saw can be traversed at any rate of Speed 


St. Pancras.—14 and ix, Medburn-st., u.t, 
gr. 64, yr. Gel....... stirsaiaschivaipcacipe’:: 


. 


joo 


ee 


By A. Paevosr & Sow. 

West Ham.— 35, 37, 39) and 41, Usion-ri., at 
63 yre., gr. vod, woe. 198/. 48.5... 
onstone.—-7 amd g, Ferndale-rd., £., wor. ¢2/ 

By Revwotos & Eason. ; 

Eastbourne, Sussex. — Silverdale -rd., building 

site, arca 1} go on lease, at per annum _ 


jone.~-7o, Hainault-rd., f., er. god. 
.~~Eadlebury-rd., f.g.r. 72., reversion in 
Hy E. & S. Surru, 
Kingsland. — 15, Englefield -rd.. ut. 18 yrs 
ee Oi Ong Gis WI onc ncens cies ‘ : 


Park,—38, Woodstock-rd., ut. 65 yrs., 
Laie Wy GAR, BBR an cede is teecescececs.... 
enwell.—7, Cumberland-ter., wt. iy yrs. 


Dele Ge Bplng Os GON, «csr ceccsccesscccceeses 
By Eowano Woon. 
Kentish Towa. — 4 Weillesley-rd., u.t. 63 yrs, 
eg ee eee 
ovember ra.--By Atoxtours’. 
Acton.--25, 27, 99, and 41, Stirling-rd., {., w.r. 
ovember 1t.—~By Hooxer & Weer 
Croydon. —High-<:., fig.r. 884. 105., reversion j 
_ . By Rocens, Cuarman, & Tuomas. 
Ge Cambridge-st., u.t. 08 yra., gor. od, 
hi I dn cotati k Sh we nad So oes ddnceicsésc 
y Sr. Quintin & Sow. 
Wakhamstow, — vy Se. Mary’s-rd., £., y.r. 38/.... 
ay AuNomEs & Son, 

— ~t, Victoria-rd., with studio, f., yr 
By W. Braown & Co. (at Woburn Sands). 
Wavendoo, Bucks.~-lronmonger Close, ga. 1 ©. 
Cc Moor and Mill Fiells, po a. or. a5 p, f 
By Freverr, Sows, & Avaws fat Masons’ Hall 
Tavern). 
Tooting.—Garrett-lane, The Fountain, p.-h., 

freehold rental of Sod., rewersion in 24 yrs. . 
Nowember 12.—By Haroww Gairrin 
Caledonian-rd.-—35 and 37, Freeling-st., u.t. 4: 
ise Be Sine 2 eomaeacnesss 

Rersea.—-t3, tg ated 17, Urswick-rd., ut. 4, 
Pee Be. tol, Wr. 105k Ge. co cc cccess 
23, Newoomen-rd., f., wor. 451. 2% ........ 
$73, Battersea Park-rd., wt. 72 yrs, gt. 74, p., 
with goodwill, fixtures, &c. 
Wandsworth.—20 to y (even), Warple-way, u.t. 
SOF Bs. Se, Se, Cane Laaaeae 
y 


G. Heases Burns. 
Kentish Town. — Litcham-st., fg. rents yod., re 
Litcham-st., fg. rents 44/4, reversion in ¢2 
ie coh demain bihahies clad eins ene0e 50 00 
= emg eae SM ce Sos nh ehtbanee 
Holloway. es Lg.r. 7h vos., wt. 326 
ek eer tak Hibbs Hat ceds xe 
By Peacivat Hopson, 
Camden Town.—195, High-st. (S), 0.t. 4] yr, 


Ter eee Tee ee ee eee eee eee 


DM LGAs tpenbn npahgscesh see pede dik toss 
273 and #75, Great College-st. (5), at. 21] yrs, 
g-t. tod, y.t. 8g. 
rag, Albertt., u.t. oof yrs., gor. 74. 7a, y-r 


Tere eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee) 


Rete eee eee 


rd.—23, Edward-st., ut. 19} yrs., g-'. 


Gig Poke SEF cncccccvaces Gade tobena conseess 
Wood Green.—t, 8a, 2, and 24, May-villas, f, 
tto4 Silas, £, Wik. BIOL, cc cd ceceee 


By Houuwcswoatn & Cottyrx. 
City of London.—11, Wormwood-st. (warehouse), 
beneficial lease, u.t. 16 yrs, yr. 8 pate 
a nay Powis ge, ut. gz 


By Moss & Jameson. 
Holloway.—9;, George’srd. (5S), 1 and 1a, 
Adam's-pl. ; and 96 to 106 (even), Wellington- 
Wl 5 Gig Wie I ans dis 0 i bc bs 6 deed cies 
8 and 91, George's-rd., w.r. 53/. 6s. ; also plot 
By Rurisv, Sow, & Vina. 
Hampstead-rd.--15, Mornington-cres., u.t. 16 
YTS.. KE. 10d. 208, FoF. FOL... ceeene eee 
By A. W. Tavior & Co. 
Putney.~—153, High-st. (the Parish Offices), £., p. 
By C. P. Wrireceay. ; 
Brixton. —Effra Paracie, a plot of freehold build 
land, area 2,359 ft., f., Pr... coco neee - 
New Park-rd., freehold school buildings and 
aren 4.635 ft., f., Do... ss ce eeeeeccs nee 
.——Orchard-pl., freehold schooi buildings 
and ground, area 2,980 ft.; also 10 and 
tr, -pl., at. ref yrs, gre 84, wr. 


we ee 


waities’ —Taylor's-lane, &c., freehold buildin 
land, area 4a. oF. 6p., p..... seeecssosevece 
By Worsrotp & Havwarn. 
Bloomsbury.—-11, Endsleigh-st., u.t. 6 yrs., g-'- 
gol, y-t. pod, : 
By Dovgtas Yours & Co. : 
Peckham. —Winchester-pl., f.g.r.'s 71/., reversion 
IM 43) YTB. . cs reereeeeee en eees Lan eeaeaneeseee 
Winchester-pl, f.g.r. 167., reversion in 47} yrs. . 
ja-ter., f.g.r. Bd 1%, re in 
Brockisy.—<7 and 49, Adelaide-rd., u.t. 63 yrs., 
ger. tad. res. Ode, yet. TB. cee cree eee en eee 
61, ide-rd., u.t. 63 yrs., gt. 74, ¥-te 384-- 
By Gsorce Hovcson (at Carlisle). | 
Stanwix, &c., Cumberland.—Crindledyke Estate, 
24B B. LF. 28 Dy Frc sssncsacsrvnseeccesecers 
November 13.—By Curswocx, GALSworTHy, 
& Curmwocx. 
Regent-st.—s58, Great Marlborough-st., area 
1,850 ft., t., y-r. Bagot. 6s 08 LeEHiscteesjadecs . 
By C. Rawrev Cross & Co. 
Acton.—19, 14, and 16, Elmwood-gdns., 0.¢. 94) 
Me Ae ee ke eee 
By Daivens’. 
Holloway.—414, Hornsey-rd. (S), ut. $3 yt, Bt 
Oh. Ge Gd, Yo. GOL. cece venesencnacnneescere 
G. Furvove Frascrs 
Hammersmith.—s to 9, Uni m-ct., at. 68 yrs, 
Bite BOL, FE. ETP cc ccereenneeeecrorag eens 


URE ee ee ee 











ts 


395 


1,190 


3t9 


» 


7” 


% 


th 











Nov. 22, 1902.] 


THE BUILDER. 








 emeenll 
— 


By Mipotetrow & Cracnnecc. 


Hampstead. —13, Lawned., ut, 48 yrs, o 
GEL. BGBry CT BOM coco scresseersrsvereress £63 
By C. C, & T. Moors. 
Mi! le Eod.~4, —- wt 2% Rene Le r, aon s., 
et. 394+. ew ever ane 
By T. D. Pe ACRY. 
Camden Town.--218, Arlington-rd. (5), ut. of 
yen, Bt Shy Yon 37d, Sob odeecens oe Hi 
By Paatr & Mawscann. 
Sydenham. Lawrie Park-rd., Arrandale, {., y.r. 
rsh . . ee ee tenes e+e . 3 ce 
By Cuasterron & Sows 
Kensington. —4. — House Court, u.t. 90 
yrs... , &e. 14%, . ° ‘ § 
Notting iit’ ~ 8: and ‘ High st. iS) €, yer 
ool, . 820 
By Mawson, " Bowanve, & Suer MARI 
i. —@t, a2, and 23, Bell-lane (S), « u.t. 28 
yrs, §-f- wir, 2654. roa. ; 8gs 
Darnsbury. —U pper Park-st., four "pepper: at) 
ground rents, reversion ia 6} yrs. . 3.680 
Gabedi — —19s, Bethnal Green rd. (8), f3 
Coss RS ee needs eseescesseeseors . To* 
euhart ~=t5, Everiidast., ut. 41 yrs, ar. 
6s., ¥-t fe Ble soveccscoersencecceceses 40 
fi slington. ocliffe-st., oe r. 29/., reversion in 47 
yrs. . basse vs 
a06, Essex-rd, (8), wt. "7h yrs., gat. rh, yer 
bal... *+aertueee . ° 99008 « 6, 
By Strimsén & Sons 
Dulwich. ~—Landelis-rd., (.g.r.'s to8d., reversion in 
po and 77 YTH......- eee. . oapeenese ve 3,670 
Clapham.- VYork-ter., fg ros 44/.. reversion in 
bee TET eee oes 1,09 
Norwood. ~Woodside-rd., f£g.c.'s aod, reversion 
in ga yrs. . 495 
Brixton.—Mostyn-ri., Bea, Lg.rs s08e 1ot., wt. 
Gok yrs, g-r. 49/.. . 3s 
Clerkenwell.—27, Si ‘James Walk, with work- 
shop, f., y.r. r1g/. 148. 300 
“otc fte.—B8A, TOA, ‘and tzA Penton-pi 
cemed premises), wt sed yre, gr. a, 
. 1,280 
Pe tha. “Lowe Park-rd., (s r,s o6é tt8., re- 
. . 2,645 
@alham. aioe. ‘tee. * God, reversion in 
QT JER. cnn cwe rece ceseswrert eres r 
By H. J. Bisss & Sons. 
Peckham.—2, 4, 6, and 8, Amoti-rd.. ut. 7: yrs, 
gr. 184, yor. Gd. 959 
Lewisham. —38 vo 48 (even), Elewick-rd. » Oh “5 
Be) haying 0 a eee ee 1,845 
714 Jo 8 pened, Wat $6 9R) Br. 
Y wr. a intthe ire ek seks cube 9? 
Urietan~a8eed on, ve at nate » at. os yrs, 
t, rod, yr. gb. 565 
Walllagron.. — by Se and h ‘St. Michael's-rd, » wt 
F8FUG, Bile BOleg Bike FOL. coc cw cope vevssdvsee 760 
23 to 96 (even), St. Michael’s-rd., a 75 yr, 
GG BEE Btn PCIE) oe wi cc ds cc ce sens cose se 1,095 
Forest Gate.—}, 5. 7,9, tt, and 13, Woodstock. 
pe ee a per erie 1,560 
a Thor reepes, Laurel Bank, u.t. os 
g-t. 94 er. 754... yoo 
paleibcaeoseeak 6, Derbyshire st., #3 wer. 
| SER oe 990 
By Woxsroun & Wavirinn (at Biat. 
Dover. i Backland-av.,f, p. . - 359 
8, Princes-st., f., wr. 3¥. 168. $45 
‘tod 3; Union row. Die Gi Aida nceeankaae 35% 
296, London-rd., _ TETTL IVETE Tete 4yo 
an Woda ye. 28i.. ocvecnual 600 
17, Church-st. (S), £, y-r. SE ie dala 405 
16, Oswald-rd., £., yang RGA BERK: 2 0cn dsedies 235 
I? » Clareadon-pl., i Ca SEER,  oyneiwes sens 170 
45% Limekiin-st., ut. 30 yra, ger. 3/4, wer 
WCE dns ative pniblenabs cid srevketes bane 145 
By Eowiw Evaxs (at Clapham Junction). 
Wandsworth.—2, Rosenheath-rd., a.t. 83 we 
§-t. 64. ton., er. 98. ° 499 
Hattersea.—43, 45, and 47, Grant-ré. up Be te 6a yes 2 
gr. 164. tos., wir. tog/. ...... cane ° 685 
67, Granted., €, w.r. 76d. Bs. $0gnes sas eeee ce 345 
+ Battersea, Rise, u.t., 223 yrs., g.r. 10d. r0s., 
Co #000 0800 850060000 Hecate coeneesece 620 
63, Shelgate-rd., ut. 79 yt, gr. tol., er. sod, 439 
219,. Harbut-rd., u.t. 76 yrs., gr. 62. tos, wr. 
OMe diccceckies & op ceee od ouGb cncese cosece 28s 
By A. W. Taylor & Co. (at Putney). 
—— fa the Upper Richmond-rd., u.t. 6: ym, 
75° 
Ww andeworth, pan aay Southfield V ila ut., 
49h yrs... gr. arr 260 
Standen-ed., f.g.r. 64. 108., reversion for So yrs... 165 
November 14.—By Barxen & Neace 
islington.— 2, See, ut. 25 yrs, er. 
44. 4%, yor gol. ae 24s 
By Jouns, aot . Co. 
Cit ty of London.—3, New London-st. aged area 
1,383 ft., f., yer. 4897. Ga. Od. . 7,7 
By River & Sows. 
vaneume an 849, 15t, and 153, Tavistock. 
U.t. OF o Bb. BEE, ¥-F. BBOM. 2. cece 1,07 
"all Saints" (S.), at. 6¢ yrs., gr, rod 
$7 . 260 
sea Tian. —92, Southam-st.. (S.). ut. 63 yrs., 
K &-r. 84. ro8., y¥-t. god.. mit yoo 
oe 9, and st, ‘Granviile-rd., u.t. 60 
2 Bf. 2§4. tos. wir. raed. . yoo 
Kensal Rise,-61, Purves ra. wt. Be yrs., © r. sf, 
wt, 330. WEE nedbece uM 
Contractions weed im these lists.—¥.g.t. for freehold 
ground-rens ; |. leasehold “reat j i.g.r. for 
cL rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent ; 
- 3.¢. for ‘copyhold : L. for lease ; eur, for 
outa rea w.r. for weekly rental; y-t. for yearly 
fon jt. for aoexpired term ; pun os eoee 2 
es street ; rd. for road ; sq. for mae. be 
place; ter, for terrace 


Double Stretchers 15 © o 
Double Headers... 14 0 o 
One Side and two 


Best Portland Cement . 
Best Ground Biae Lias "Lime.: 


charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime. 


in blocks . 





Red Mansfeld, 


6in. sawn two sides land- 
ings to sires (under 
QO R. SUPE.) cess .cce 9 

6 in. Rubbed two sides 
Ditto, Ditto ........ 2 6 

3 m. Sawn two sides 


2 in. to 24 in. Sawn one 
side slabs sane 
sizes) . ° 

§ in. to 2 in. 1. ditto, ¢ ditto o 
Best Haro Yorx 

Scappled random blocks 3 

6 in. sawn two skies, 
landings to sizes{under 
40 ft. sup.) . 2 

6in. Rubbed two "sides 
Yet 


a , aL self-faced randem 


” al ” 


20 X 10 best blue Bangor..13 
ao X82 «33 
5X 10 best seconds. eo 
gor 12 Co * , 13 
16 8 best 7 
20 X ro best blue Portma- 
an Oe 
16X8 best bluePortmadoc 6 
eoX 10 —— 


eoXt2 * ” 16 
18X10 " ” m 
16x 4 iJ AJ 8 
eoX ro permanent green to 
+8 X10 o " 


6x8 ” ” . 





slabs (random sizes).. o 113 


2 


a 
d 


Bads ..cc..0e 38 © 0 
Two Sides and one 
MG. ncacnesons 1% oO (8 
Splays, Chamfered, 
Squints........ 14 9 © 
Seconds Quality 
Whiteand Dipped 
Glased.... 8 09 @ 
Thames and Pit Sand ....... 
Ballast ...... a vese oo 


2 
‘7 
15 
19 

° 


3 9° 


b 


information. 
BRICKS, &c, 
Zs. d. 

Hard Stocks .. 1 13 
Rough Stocks and 

Grizzlies ........ 116 0 0 
Facing Stocks . .. 2123 © os 
Shippers ........ 2 $06 - 
Fiettons ......, om £ 8 @ - 
Red Wire Cuts .. 1 12 © os 
Best Fareham Red 312 0 - 
Best Red Pressed 

Ruabon Facing. 5 ° - 
ous Blue Pressed 

taffordshire .. 4 «© © on 

m Bullnose . 4%r 6 e 
Best Stourbridge 

Fire Bricks . 48e on 
Giazep Backs. 
Best White 

Ivory Glazed 

Seretchers...... 13 © * 
Headers ........ 12 9 © os 
Quoins, Bullnose, 

and Flats ...... 7 0°96 es 
Double Stretchers 19 © o ‘a 
Double Headers... 16 o e 
One Side and two 

| 9 9 Oo ee 
Two Sides and one 

Pare ° 3 - 
Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints........ 22 9 oO ” 
Best Dipped Salt 

Glazed Stretchers 

and Headers .. 12 0 3 oe 
Cy Saeea 

and _ re %460(«(08 - 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list isto give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
b weer and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 

hould be remembered by those who make 


use of this 


© per 1,000 alongside, in river. 


" 
” 


” 


railway depot 
“ w 
Al i 
oe Ld 
a] * 
. - 
‘ -” 
ce er 
ai oF 
. . 
LA LA 
Lhd A 
7 7 
ad ce 
” oe 
less than best. 


? © per yond, doled, 


3 © pe tn, delivered 


STONE. 


” 


seseecsee es FOB. 6d. 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 275, od, om toa at rly. dpe. 


Yorx Stons—Aodia Hood Quality. 
Scappled random blocks a 10 


per ft. 


3%. do. 


SLATES. 
£%d. 


" 


” 


ah he sawn both 


Hove. —The coment or lime te entheubed sf he ordinary 


per yard, delivered. 


per foot super. 


ube 


8 per ft. super. 


sd 
Ancaster In blocks ... 1 11 tre rly. depot 
Farleigh Down Bath en : = 


Horses Wood (ard Bed) in blocks a3 per ft. cube 


deid. rly. depdi 


sides landings = 7 per ft. super. 
5 rly. depdt. 


6 per 1000 of reco at ry.dep 
6 


fo) 
° 
o 


° 
os 


o°o 9 


eocoo 


og 


Best Raabos Ked, brown or 


Best Red” or Mottled Staf- 
fordsbire Deo. -~gstgeste 
Do. Ornamental Do. . 


WoOopD. 


Deals : best » in. oy on te, and oie 


by g in. and 11 am.. eo ccce 
Dunks: best s by O..cccccccccecsce 
Battens: best 24 in. by 7 in. and Sin, 

omy od by 7 in. and 8 in...... 
Battens : best 24 by Gand; by6 — 
Deals: seconds ... os as ceases 
Bactens: seconds ............... 


ain. by ¢ in. and ain. by 6in. — 

ain. by 44 im. and 2 in by 5 in. — 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 

sia. and 1gin. by ying —.. 20 = 


tin. . 
Fi imber : Best iddling Danzig 
an eee tos 


eee eee eee eee 


Small timber (8 in. to ro in.) . 
Seal! aeaber (6 in. to Bin. .. 
Swedish baiks.. 
Pitch-piae rium ber (30 fh. average). 


Jourges’ Woon. 
es Sea: Fiest yellow deals, 
EE AD, we noes ae ceee ness 
BH OER oc cccscoccscscce 
jis br oe by 7 in. 
mere 
eye a 
Third yellow deais, 3 in. by 1: in. 


Be Oi WP OMe s 
Third _yebow “deals, 3 ine y 
68 Biss co ccqccsaneses 


Do. 3 ia. by 9 in. hile sautbs és 
Battens 


White Sea and Petersburg :— 
Fiest white deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
3 in, by 9 in. 
ee 
ve ” 3 in. by 9 in, 
Pitch-pine 
Sedere in Ohh oan iitahaw 
Yellow Pine— First, regular sizes. 
Senenda, eugninn ties -.... oniien . 
Yellow Pine 


* Tare ce 


Wainscot Oak 
Dry Wainscot 


gs, pur. cube .. 
, per ft. sup. as 


Dry Mahogany— 
endesen, Tabasco, per &. sup. 
as inch 
= Figury, per ft. sup. as 


Dry Wainat, American, per ft. sap. 
as mg 
Teak, 
Auubas Wh WwW al Planks— 
Per ft. GCUDO. cc ccccccecccoece ~~ 


Prepared Floc 
x in. by 7 ae, planed and 


Tererrre Stet eter eres, 


Rn os cukennesaccsesnshees 
x in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched 
ri in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched 
t = by y in. white, planed and 


Peer ere tetera i) 


or V jelaned. oards 

rin. by 7in. do. do. do. 
iin. by 7 in. white do. do. 
rin. by 7in. do. do. da 





PRICES CURREN1 (Comtinned). 


TILES. 
«. 4, 
Best plain red roohug tiles..g2 © per 1,000, at ¥- a 
Hip and vaiiey tiles. 3 7 per dws. 
Rest Broseley tiles ........ « » per t,cee oe ’ 
Do. Ornamental tiles ‘ 2 6 » ” “ 
Hip and valley tules., 4 ° pe: dos. -” 


brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 § per t,c00 " “ 
Do. ornamental Do. .... 60 6 ee ” ” 
Hi ip Fee 4 © per dow ” ” 
i. lr 3 ” ” ” 


9 per 1,000 ” ” 


} +) , or) ~ 
aap ee ... esecocesn @ 8 GOS Goh oo . 
tev tales... os ” "” ” 

Best “ Rosemary rand 
plain ul oovoes OF per t,coco o 
ID Cirnamertal Do . > eo ‘ ” 
Hip tiles . ore 4 © per doz os os 
Valley ules . 3 3 ’ ” 


Bottpinc Woov.—Yetiow. 


At per standard. 
£44. £008. 


1310 © 1630 © 
144109 © I§ 19 © 
10 0 210 © 
ot ° 

7 in. and 8 in. 


t © oless thanbess 


9 to 2 ”’ oF fF 


90°90 9 wo 
$t2 0 g ico 
eto @ more than 
battens. 
ro°0 os 
At per load of go ft. 
4m © g$ @ 
4s 90 Ce 
gre 6 313 o 
$8 @o6 330 0 
- 3°80 
365 3%5 @ 
At per standard, 
a en) a ee 
a1 9 89 #8210 30 
17 0 0 8310 @ 
100 2 8 8 
1730 © 39 80 
1330 0 34410 8 
1310 @ 1650 © 
30 8 #130 © 
a 0 0 3210 @ 
7% o0 © wmTO o 
t%310 0 &§ 8 © 
6 oo 7 8 Oo 
%410 0 6 3 Oo 
m10 0 «© 1e 3 
10 0 m8 
37eo ol OUm 8 
mw 0 8 t @ 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


(Por some Contracts, dc., still open, but not included in this List, see previous seuss.) 




















COMPETITIONS. 















ME MPRA TIMER TR Cede P 

















: i . : Fremiams. Designs to 01 
(ka Nature of Work. ; By whom Advertised. - Phe delivere: tm 
= =u : Fad iad seatbelt tobe iaieaieaiesaidienttaiaenetitiecininditaainitoeisin St 
et | 
A Gi CRUDP ONS ......ccoserccecceser corre es sce-toce ces sensesecserevensere:) APDTORER Golf CID... -covsecerceres | MOC SEMGOd.10000.1+s00° seesoeee wsersescaseencesesoseres| NOV, 2) St 
ef Rchoole é EES ARIAL LIT LE CR a School Board ... 0.0.0.4 do. | Dec 2 M 
Ls e Workmen's Dwellings scscesssscssccs.sccssesceseerseeessseres se. Beles (Lancs) Corporation ... .... | 0%., 30%., and nemersrserrmmcseesseen| Dee. 12 H 
. PY Bea: Clock Tower... sesueceerar asecesee: sestenservenrerserseeeee) SUrditoa Coronation Memrl. Com.) 101. 10s. corerseeces sonst DOC. 1 
ta: Additions to Hospital... ........ if Ashton-in-Makerfield U. D.C. es ty eS ee ser vesaaaesereececeae| De 
Pe ee ae | ; "Central Home and Cottage Homes for Children .. Kiegston Guardians vos sescnoceons | » 1, and Ms“ iechinnmmaaniindia seoee} SRD Shes 
a ae i*New Public Library ........ | Workington Corporation ... oi iM apa 10... ~} Jan, 2 “Or 
a ; | Designs for University Buildings, Cape ‘Of Good Hope, Agnt -Gen. for ¢ ~ yt of Good Hope QOGL,, BORE, BOM, ee .cccsccconscasersosapeodseeonssesapensocencecenceetonsesesssseoseres.| JER. 81 
4 | Extension Of Twn Halll .........corccses sss soccsoeeees «- Hull Corporation .. seneseneeren | BOOL,, 200d, 1002, eoosee weceesens woven} d 
24 ‘ ' 
4 EE : = = a Saran nen ee Shee 








CONTRACTS. 


2 a ee 





Ea ear RR i bk i i 





































Shee 
oO 
Natare of Work or Matertals. By whom Advertised. Forma of Tender, &c., Supplied by p Beaters vo, Gab 
Water Mains, &c. ..... mecescvcquscseessomscoeves| AARMEUERO TIAC. csvcrsversenrcorvesee MP, Stop , Engineer, Towa Hall, Liandadao .... ..... ee Nov. 24 best 
Laying Cast-iron Pipes (265 | tons) .. oo ctetieniisesent G2eeteee BING... «unetiavemasns Wane es, Eogiacers, 6  Temple-cow, Birmingham. ~} Nov. 2 
Steel Water Tower, &c ..... | Fecbeaham B.C. .cccces see cores ves ; do. 
Rebuilding the Manor House, ‘Marytary, Tavistock . a Mr. R. Collins wae H.W. Collins, Architect, Redeuth auveeesewer ad do. 
: | Fencing, &c., Chester-f0ad ...e-cccses-cuec-. s+-ssesonseee.. | West Hartlepool Corporation ...... J. W. Brown, Borough Kagieeer, West Hartlep ol... do. 
: | Fs NE TR RTC RE ITE, do do. , dh. cut 
2 | Wall, Biacknouse Reservoir .......0....c0c0eercsreee | Soyland (Yorks) UDC... J. Wadsworth, Sarveror, Ripponden, Y¥ orks ........0.c0000-09- snol do. 
Pe y j Street Works, Litherland-10ad ei, Bootle (Lancs) Corporation ........ porous Engineer. Towa Hall, Booue toe edeneragess ven! do. 
4 | Alterations t: #2, Promenade, Bridlington .. censor verconce | De Ml. Bi@GOIt ...000-0+serensseosverenseeses Rarnshaw, Architect, Caritoa House, ‘Beidlington esnecoecosce cee} do. 
’ {, Rovaliding Warehouse and Offices, Bradford ........... =| a hanes « Co., Architects, 9, Swan- arcede, Braif ord eee eI Nov. 
4 3apply of Horse Ambulance .... ...... wwe | West Ham ee ceverereesseserresseeeee Master of Workhouse, Leytonstone. J ee d 
~> voney Edwardsville, near Tr-harris, Wales .. W. Dowdeswell, Architect, Bryutad, Treharria . omar ae 
ae arm Buildings, Higher Trewhidale, St. Austell. w | Mr. RC. Coode -. wsese-ssaeeee T. B, Andrew, Architect, 1, Trevarrick-villas, St. Austell ......... ; = do. Las 
4% | Race Stone, @c ... .... anettinhoadtiinentunn= | Gravee Tewn COURCH ccosesconee Cc. B. Hatton, Court House, I inne hcteentbin abcrceeeceersnvecein | do. P 
. 2 House. Stricklandgate, DIN cccopnaiciahiieibdiandtnadin se Mr. 3. W. AtKIN® oes J.P. Corwen, Architect, Highgate, Keadal scqtidiiannaibaiepeiais } Nov. 27 S 
| | Hospital Balldings, Stabies, &. ......... eidhinatndemeedl Gatesheat Corporation ..... 0. J. Bower, Civil t, Towa Hall, G 5 ES do. G 
£ | Offices, Te! enue . | Bristol Water Works Company ... H. Williams, Architect, Corn-street, Bristol . nabunineiaieteeene do. Zin 
“ FH | Bewers, Reading. road . seevenseenesesscssserseseersss) Basingstoke Corporation .. ......-+ G. Filton, Borough Sarveyor, Town Hall, Basingstoke . Sd hued da rr 
# + 2 | Mortaary, &c., ES EE IOI Presto COPporati@e ....0000- Borough Surveyor, Towa Hall, Preston 1.1.0... .cccccseseeseesenee eevee} do. Si 
a 2 | Public Convenience, Friargate .. i do, 4. de. Co 
¢ ‘ | Additions to Schools, Coach: lane, North Shieids . i | Tynemouth School Board .......... Marshall & Tweedy, Architects, 17, Eldon-equare, Newcastie......| do. 5 
4 ¥ | Bu at Destructor Depot, Grimaby............ piveditcnsiones i. G, Whyatt, Civil EBogineer, Towa "ee Grimady ... | Nov. 2 1 
ee | Car-shed, &c., Hedon-toad.......ccveseesneseesescerrerseeee | Hall COPPOPAUOD .enseaeeerceeeeeee AR White, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Hull ......... 0.0...) 40 ¢ 
io | EB ectrical Plant ......... seomeee| Finchley 0.0.0. wore KH. Lister, Council Offices, FisoRbey eccccsccccccccccccccseeccerncseenes) 40, 
2 om j Soma, On. » Skegness, LAMCS 2.0... 00cc0.ee-ceceereecrereecns ees | Mears. Lee & Green, Ltd vnc J. Clare, Architect, Sleaford sack cauaerhpniinccnanisttiaitansedanene’ do. ~ 
a3 Bint Villa, West-road, Bigin . commsentetpeungneccqusewennceccs | 2 titién snes . Satheriand & Jamieson, Architects. i icitiiaiatimuixmannent Bor. 2 t 
eo Bes Church, Charchdown, near Gloucester .................. eeesserenses W. B. Wood, Architect, 12, Q .een-street, Gloucester ............... | do Tr 
a & . | House and two Shops, Nursery, Ciaytoo ......... 0.0... prananensents 4. Spencer, Architect, “is, Great Hortoa-road, Bradford .. ' da. o 
2 2 3 | Sewers, @e., Horley... ..-.-0-+ -esvveneeseesssnneseeree ons) Re@hgate B.D.C. nc ccccerce eens eeeee Taylor, Sons, & Santo Crimp, C B., 27, Great George-street, ‘'S.W.! do. t 
* | Memorial, Uur Lady's Mount, CORK sseevsereesonree | san ne ». F. Hynes, ‘Architect, Zl, SOULD-MMall, COCK ce ceweerersererverseeneeies| Dec. 1 4 
i % Y | Paving and Making-up Street ...0.....0....strsensenessees ) c amberwell Borough Council ...... Councti’s Eogineer, fown Hail, Camberwell, 1 NIL de 
3 4 4 ; ae scneee nee ens aeeceennreteneceseee ee | genre eee rs ~ E. H. Lister, Council! Offices, Finchiey .. “| des 
= : Storage vert, owe eee cee nes ees nesnee rar oe reten worage card .. ndle, neer, blagdou. etreet saupiestinl do 
‘ 33 Cast Iron ag an tons), Thornti cesseeeseresseeees «| Black pOOk COTPOTAUOD nes ce ccesenee chai _—— ~ Fo  Bisckpoot fa 
“| # 4 3 Road Works, Saudy . seuhitenae | Biggieswade B.D.C.... 1.0... - J. Owen-Jones, » Biggleewads ..cceceecceceeesens vecsensecenee: | de “se 
} “7 Banking Premises, Kilkenny _.. iaecenitcibenade | Hibernian Bank, Ltd. ....... Mf Le Byrne & Son, Archi 20, Suffolk-street, Dablin .........' dk 
. 3 Fire Station ... souisiention | Felixstowe U.D.C. .... B. Jennings, Town Hall, Felixvtowe .. .. ume © oy 
ts i. 3 Bridge Substracture, ee wenseeens | Haats County Coanctl...... en “4 3 Taylor, Coanty ieoneun tae eeiin, Wischester....... ! d 
Bare. | Rev, W. HL BOOt wemene eee Dostin @ Co., Architects, Dawson Chambers, Dublin ....00-) 40 se 
+ oo 2 . do. D. W. Morris, or, €8, Harcourt-etrect, Dublin .........000) de 
“2a 2° ~-| Dover Town Council ......... +000 H. B, Sullgoe, Civil ineer. ee J Ct Bes. 2 pi 
. ae -~ Great Northern Railway Ca... Stores Superintendent, seeeteerecce Pie do 
Bate | Southgate C D.C, ' 


Doneaster . 
pmoms Council's Surveyor, Council Offices, Paimer's Green, N sts ao at t 
| Chiswtex UDe. teal Society, La Society's Office, 82, High-street, Sheern-ss abibhaciqnss ~on| Dec. 3 Fie 
i vee Council's Town Hall, Chiswick . EOS STE 

a ee ey ae th, Loodenhail gs 


2 





“Rebull § Retase _— — Ofice of Board, ‘Bmbankmeat, Bec. pbicediceelasiawnda aannestdibeiebbeh eonets 


Alterations to Charch, Castledawson, Belfast. 


aera” 


i 
j 
‘ 
| Walsall School Board .......... ~ En MeUonnal, Architects, Bridge-street, Walsall faaiaitatien! Dec. ‘ 
i* T Uslon, Lect, ellington- piace, Oe ee eee 
1 rmengr of Car sheds, Puriey Depot -..e..-onseree..-.| Croydon Borough Council .. ... Boro ooh emmy at Wale nge-enehe bnbsnelonenane ‘ Dec. § 
"Douro abs anes" Work at Dispensary... soencenccsssece ~| ype A age sence of West Ham wo. BB. T dab — SM, Kedford.sjuare, WD. crscoccessrere::-seer| DEC. 4 
"rump Bouse wt Rentrew- road Workhouse ... ....... | — wsseessrsnwene ‘The Clerk, Gaardians’ Offices, Brook-steeet, Keonington, 8.B...., Dec. |” 
Oe Te I -r-2s ~----sesssveene | Felixstowe and Walton U.D.C. ....’ Council's Surveyor, ixstowe Dee. 1! 
“Superstructare of Museum, South Kenaingtoo .. ; Commissioners of H.M Works, dc) Aston Webs, ptm north gs ¥e' a ae “aan sees 
*Ieviation legal as — noone] Saat Sams CBS | Coaneti's Bagineer Wak street, Rast Ham, B. .........000.0{ Dec. 15 
*Cmstruction uf Streets ee Tot 9 =| Fetes Dis. Jt. It, Hop. G Com | J. Hagh Goodman, Town Hali Chambers, Readiog ciertoth.pocgrestoney Sem 5 
Pulling-down and Rebuilding ijiny ‘College, “ai “ape Towa Corpurativa ~ | Davia & Soper, 54, 8. Mary Ate, TA as Adtaeciatiaincoieminen, 200 
— cn Stabling Clareodoe reed, W ~ td crmeee.. | Clayton Scho.) Board weerereseees...  C, Botham, Architect, 125, Queen's road, Brighton ee elie do 
Church, Liangolien ...... cl A tle ie elg emmevencecee G. Loogiey, 71. High-street, Watford higmenion-o dlo. 
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; ae ‘ Ateet eee tennes ene ceneee se ‘ i 

3 Three Houses. “Dacbam |e tenes ee W. J. Moriey & Sons, Architects, 269 Swan-arcade, Bradford .. | de. 

| } ‘e Parcei Post Office ‘vundations, Waterloo-st. “Glasgow tice of a eoreereveseesese-o | Be BR. Kitching, A New Shildon a4 9 ee res -senesenweeees reneees es | do 

oto 5 #00000 c00s00res soe reeceese Secretary Office orks, Morey Peewee ss eenes do 

+4 : Eleven Houses, &c., Conisbrough, Yorks ........ ......... wR SOO ceticrersnsenttliaimcniaiaa’ hart Simpeva, 32, lnaerenhelal. ee a nee | do 
i —= — ———- POINTES TR ce Fi 
Pave. ’ ——== e 
cae ae ~ 
| } 1 
$ . ; : Se 
; , : PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. . 
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Technica Assistant in Architect's Department .........| London County Council 3004. Dee. 8} 











Those marked with an asterisk (*) ave advertised in this Number. Competitions, iv, 


Contracts, pp. tv. vi. vith @ «. Public Appointment, 115. 
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PRICES CURRENT (Consinned). 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
la on, or delivered 


Railway Vans, per ton, 
Y ay 


4 £464. 
Rolled Stee! Joists,ordinary sections one ¢6 
Gwders ” ” 8s 6 950 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 
GATY HOCHIODS oes cece ee ceeeeeee 1" 4 Sip 6 
Flitch Plates ...-.ssesessessecees $ 0° Sis o 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns .... 7 2 6 8 5 «@ 
METALS. 
Per ton, in London 


Common Bars TeRTTCTT? LT at Te 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 

merchant quality ............ S « o 8s< © 
Staffordshire “ Marked Bars 


to to «9 
Mild Seoe! Bars ..........06.... 9 0 © 919 9 
Hoop Iron, basis price.......... 9s 0 310 0 
a galvanised... 16 @ 


(* And upwards, accerJding to size and gauge ) 
Sheet Iron, Buack.— 
Ordinary sizes to 90 g. ........ 10 09 0 
to #4 £- 


‘a Ae “ciaensee 

Sheet Lron, Galvanised, flat, ordi. 
sary qQuality— 

Ordinary sizes 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 


gf. to 90 Bi... eer coceces oo "Ww 84 @ 
Pa oo @ag-andag g. 1: § © 
43 9 


Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best 
quality : 

Ordinary srs to 90 g.......... ; 
* - aa g.andaqg. 14 to 
ps ; Rice ckive 

Galvansed Cervgated Sheets -— 

Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 20g. 12 15 0 

a2g.andagg. 12 + 


” 2 
” 6g erent os 4s: ¢ 
Best Soft Stee. Sheets, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 
pk eal 
and thicker te 0 5 - 
” 1» Pg, andagg. 13 9 © 
” o SO Be cecccccs i? oe 
Cut mails, gin. tof in. .... 5 91% 0 


iawn © 
(Under 3 in. usual trade exiras. ) 


LEAD, &c. 


Per ton in London. 


Laso-Shet, Sighhh, siete. 43, ** S 
’ ' | up. 12 7 4 . . ° 
Sell Pip. --2 +s0-veereeeneeeeee 6 6? «66 : > 

eseereese oe 6 7? - 
zie | 
Vieille Montagne.......... tom #5 © 9 + + - 
Hone meee reeteoeweeeees§ £2430 @ * . e 
a 
trong soesercocess Perlb 8 @ 0 10 -"s 
, | ee ebetecesee. we oom 
COPE ERED iicscisucee & o ou eo eos 
Baass— 
Strong +o ee ners e@o9 . ° ° 
Ras fa, gssnees ence vs @ O10 . 
in--English Ingots......  , oa 9 . 
So.oga—Plambers’ .. .. .. “a oo 6 + + - 
Tinmen's ve civvocccssce  o 6-6: @&. ---«.* 
ES wee smn oso «* 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES, 
$$ Ot, thirds .. ok... esse seeessaces Bad. per f, delivered. 
4, 


OPC ewe ewereeae F ~~ ” 


» fourths 
08. GE UN bis dn auéctcasccccocces Bae 


” ve 

" Cee we eee ee eeeneeeene BEG. 
en. RAR Cd valli “ 
e . Ce eesereereesesecese aed. ' ‘ 
} 08. thirds POOR Oe we eee eee eenee sd. a 

ie Bie cntccesecs GEO 
Fluted sheet, 15 of...........-.-+- 3d. i Pe 
+ Pee ee oe ee ee Lad * 


1}. rr ” 
” ” - teeneevess OF. oo " 
” . ia Oe ee seee ** aid " oo 


OILS, &c. £ 

Raw Linseed Oil ie pipes or barrels ..per gallon ° 
Boll 1 ” ” - M ee eressece ” ° 
" ” -* " ° 
ee eat 

° 

° 


ad y ” in reer rrm ” 
Turpentine, in barrels ...........02 


Gencies in drume os eeees + sees wens 
Red Lead Dent English White Lead 


3 
oD 
eeusapeereescesusecses » 2 © 
3 
2 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters 
aes papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
Sulhors 


We cammet undertake to return resected communi 


cation:. 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news items 
nen been duplicated for other journals are NO 
S. d. 


All communications must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender, whether for publication or not. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 


_Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 

iven subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
by the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
tactory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR: those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
met to the Editor. 








TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this headi: g 
snould be addressed to *' The Editor,” ani must reach us 
sot later than 10 a.m. om Thurtdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
too/., anless in some exceptional cases and for specia! 
reasons. } 


* Denotes accepted. ¢ De provisionally accepted. 








BRIDLINGTON.—For the construction of under - 


ground lavatories, South Cliff-road, for the Corporation 
Mr. Ernest Romney Matthews, C.E. :~ 





A. Gardam . £t,aat of Fred Flintoft .... £t,205 o 
E. Corner 5,275 10 | Storr & Son® .... 1,105 © 
F. Postill 1,269 oi ¥ Barnes ...... 1,388 © 
j. Sawdon t,322 
F {All of Bridlingtor 
CARDIFF. — For the erection of business premises, 
Tunnel-court. Mr. E. G. C. Down, architect, 31, High 
street, Carciff 
Lathey EAM ne v06e cocncese cous £%%? 2 
W. T. Morgan 
I} W. Davies > ) 
jas. Allan s? 
PUNO BUG: “vein cscsenacee , ~ SB ss 
SNOT Ge nds cenen seaenceecs S47 @ o 
Thomas & Co........ $$ 0 0 
(>. Griffiths $0 
Krox & Wells é 2 ewes 
W. Symonds & Co , Rectory-road* 
[All of Cardiff } 


For the Coalvi le Waterworks. Mr 


COALVILLE 
B M.fast.C.E., 6é Millstone - lane, 


verard, 
Leiwester 


omni act No. 4 


1. F. Price see ** “** £ aa 4 
1. & T. Bians .. 02+. ° - 4,384 11 
Ross & Crabtree .. e ase cecese 44,07 
Crawford & Sons .. nid ish 12,078 © o 
C. Chamberlain ...cce cece ceceses 13,708 13 © 
Bentley & Loch acs dxuxkas:, Sr 2 
ohnason & Langley 3.381 © 0 
{ Oe, Vieete, EOE os cssecccees ss 12,682 4 6 
Towett Brothers...........-:e00-. 12,596 19 8 
Be. OTOM cn cc cece ee ner eeeess 4,484 © © 
T. Smart 12,310 19 67 
W. Moxs PTET ITITITTT TTT 12,139 t7 © 
G. F. Tomlin ; R 11.9740 © 
Meredith & Co, Lid. ....... «o 12,28 6 § 
BE. Holloway .ccocscceses wee 23,139 2 © 


Contract Neo. 5 


Stewart & Co. ..... £L26es 7 


4 

Cochrane & Ca. i cccccvcccccees 575 6 2 
A. G. Cloake ......655 ' 12.719 6 9 
. 48> 4 


1. & S. Roberts, Lid. ............ 
The Sheepbridge Coal and Iron 

Co., Led. wetsee se cereeees : 
The Stanton Iron Works Co., Ltd... 10,142 17 


Centrac! Ne. 4. 
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DONCASTER.—For additions, Ac, to Wesleyan 
schools, Oxford-piace. Mr. E. H. Ballan, architect, 
Oriental Chambers, Doncaster. Quantities by Mr. Hoff- 
man Wood, 14, Park-square, Leeds .— 


Randerson & | Gil &Son.... £te$7 9 @ 
Close -- £1,497 9 ©| Sprakes & 

R. Stewart .. 1,272 6 61 Sons, Don- 

F. Pearcy 1At 2 6 caster® .... ge 0 8 


J. F. Flowite 1.7 09 


Architect's estimate, £1,c0r. 





EXETER For detached howse at Woodbury-road, for 
Mr. Burgess. Mr. Ernest E. Ellis, architect, Exmouth. 
(Quantities by the architect 


T. Abell Li 4o50 6 W. H. Chown £1,301 7 18 

Woodman & Son 1 so o of H Gould, 

W.H Perry 1499 @ oO} Topsham*.. 1.2445 9 9 

H. Dart e £466 @ 

Wesctcott, Aus [Architect's estimate, 
tin, & White 1,428 £1,237) 


GREENWICH -— For paving the footways, Wester- 

dale-road, Ac., for the Borungh Council :—~ 

Lawrence & j. E. Etheridge £476 16 9 
Thacker .... £/s4 131 Fry Broe. ..... 432 @ 2 

W. Pearce 3 Mowlem & Co., 


Woodham & Sons 426 15 Westminster® 425 0 9 


HANDSWORTH (Staffs). — For granite and tar-paving 
at the sanitary dept, (Jucer Head-coad, for the Urt 
District Counci Mr. H. Richardson, Surveyor, Council 


House, Handsworth. Quantities by surveyor :— 

J. Smart .......... £2,120) North of England 

fa Brea Asphalte Co. 1,774 Acxphalte Co . £1,652 

George Law ........ 1,777 WH Bibnccsesce B08 

John White. jan... 1,792! A. Ford wna 1,242 

Currall, Lewis, & Fitemaurke & Co, 
Martin covcocce S786 1 jrowning - street, 

John Mackay .. 1.73: | Birmingham* .... 1,:%) 


HARROGATE. —For the execution of street works, 
Newnham-terrace, &c, for the Corporation. Mr. F. 
Bagshaw, Borougt Engineer, Municipal Offices, Harro- 
gate :— 





VewnAarn lerrace. 

B. Oxley, Harrogate* 
West Side of Newnham -tervact 

J. Frost, Harrogate eaceel £136 319 

Steme’aldl-avenwe Continuation. 

Dickinson & Long, Starbeck, Harro- 

gate* chetdouwiel . £$10 


ww 
a 


HARROW-ON-THE-HILL. — For the execution of 


road works, Hindes-road, for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. J. P Bennetts, Engineer, Council Offices, Harrow- 
n-the-Hill. Quantities by Engineer 
C. Ford . £2,372 | Hollingsworth ...... £1,396 
Bracey & Clarke . 1,935 | Saunders . «ess 1,799 
J. Adams 1,906 | H. Brown, Watford" 1,745 
J. Free 1,92! | 
HENDON.—For additions and alterations to Knights 
hayes, Holders Hi N.W., for Mr. E. Hallett. Mr 


Ashlev 12, Keith Gardens, Ux bridge- 


road, W 


Maple & Co. 


Toombs, architect 


a £21 W A x6 ones 3 
A. Dowdall .. : BOOUUNE  ccnccuse 3 
Gough & Co a4 | O. Earl, Potters Bar* 320 
C. Piowman a -. 398i 


avo tT 





HINDLEY (Lancs}—For the execution of sewerage 
works, Aider-lane, Ac., for the Urban District Council. 


Mr. Alfred Holden, C.E., Council Offices, Hindley :-— 
H &F.Lomax £2,77° © | Musker, jun, 
Cow burn & Bros . £1,193 


Welch& Sons = 1,038 


° 
. 2763 17 6 13 
P. O Malia .. 955 15 
I 
16 


Sons : 
®. Hill ...... 8,66 a7 
S. Hatton .... 1,931 7 1 


5 t Tobnson& Sons 334 
Heddows &Co. 1,244 1 9 


| T. Kearsley .. 854 


wow Om 


’ 





HONITON (Devon).—For the constrection of sewers, 
outfall works, &c., Sidford, for the Rural District Council. 


Mc. E. G. Warres, architect, Commercial Chambers, 

Exeter. Clerk of works, Mr. W. S. Eyles. Crediton :-— 

Eilis & Son .... £1,898 10} Pike .. chen 1,2c0 0 

Neal ....--.... 1,307 ©] Mudge....... 1,150 0 

Hawkings & Best 1+ 300 0} Hanis & Son, 

Bennett -- 1,272 0} Clyst Hydon*® 1,068 © 
f Archicect’s estimate... .... 2.602000 -- £1,196 Bg] 











— Smith Bros , Ltd... £6,723 tr ILFOR'. —For the erection of road works, Aldborough- 
Stockbole Tes MN 06 bsukabesasce ny Fase | ° Railey & Co.. Lad . tenes eves 4y85¢ 28 6 road. near the Rookery, for the Urban District Council. 
So ac cece ce scans coesce SUF tt G. Watson (Clanfield, Kennedy, & Mr. H. Shaw, C.E, Town Hall, Ilford :— , 
Co., Ltd.) .ssose ee ee ae Parsons & Parsons, lifued Hill, liford® .... £589 
Gast & Chsieh..c.ccccencoscccss 0063 26 9 
VARNISHES, &c. Per gallon. w & Pewe ....-..-- cea ste as 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish 4 . d Hamilton, Woods, & Co. ........ 833 §$ © nee. § eeninth Weide Samba 
a oon ceeeeesecseees ° ° Srome & Co. ......--seeeseses 1,816 13 5 KIBWOR NE ee 6 a ae 
sale Copal Oak SUES 006054 00.60 00 60 60 60 5ebs 2008 oro 6 Blakeborough & Sons oes ssccse 8,008 83 Of Diserict Mr. J B. Everard, M Inst C.E., 6, Millstone- 
ae 4 ey why pebe houses ee ce dizeee 018 . lane, Leicester :—~ — es PO 
a 0 ae aint “vthndectint “adhleeaalininatiai’ ° 10 A a aS S. Saunders £2.88 < : Smart wees . 
~~ Hard-drying Oak, for Seats of K. Wood asf a, medley nes 1% 1 
urches + Hee ve seece CO So Seesereete oses ° » : > = . ones & Sons 1,605 © 0} G iimott 1, eo 
Fine Blestic i NEE a ae : - é COLLUMPTON.—For ne nap nigg : ee A ‘Newell ee an ef |. T.Wingrove 934 © © 
Fi i : cfices, fire-engine and appilance ey —c. Rw ” Chamber- G LAStWood 1,212 1t9 
Fine Pale Meee Carriage... 06 6enese cece . = , ro Woman nachianits Cossmercial Chasabers. Exeter te Son t 7 na I. ves 3 
fice Pale Durable Gopal. .02000000000000.0 <a Labdon & Son, Collumpion® .............. S85 r. Philbei -k ~~ Sore ciaae”.. nian 6 
ra Fale French Oil............ a0 setae iin € 8's . 
ll Flatting Varnish o x8 of} natn 
he t$00 000 ov sccvavares j é re EB SABE Hae 
Bam Pale Pager Eg 8] paRTMOUTH. — For the execution of sewerage | LITHERLAND (Lancs) —For the execution of road 
Bes: ee orm é | wari 2. Townstal-road and Rioge Hill forthe Town | works. Lander road, wor ‘ . ur a Ba sen oy tom 
ae * Japan a A AR pte @ | Council, Mr. Arthur Smith, C.E., Town Hail, Dart- . A. H, Carter, surveyor, 23, 5 i ' 
Oak and het eee eee eee eee ee) j ast o and 3 : a ’ enon: 
: feeeareeeressmmumns =O @) Osa CF , S06 £ reland .......... £967 | Exors. of W. “ 
Baunewick B Pl oe mses seeeesscoscsscceesss @ 5 6 | T. Cook Starkey £349 9 1) Be CO ets p — a acai 320 i, ee £34 
 B oo beeeeses evecsesccesse © 26 @ 5S. T. Clothier.. 338 9 2) . var ee 8 el patae a |W. Gee... 
Patines oes eeevesseesess © te o| R. H. Watts 294 15 ot Be 3a . 24" OTE Sone . Se8 | P. Bolmer, Walton® .. 790 
. Brush Polish ew o [Sarveyor s est: , £93 16 B ecw 
PT. State eee ft 









(See also next page. 
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THE BUILDER. 


[ Nov. 22, 1902, _ 





LONDON.— For alterations and additions to Messrs. 


Sim & Randall's Auction Mart, ao, Romford-road, Forest 
Gate, E. Mr. P G. Ashton, archirect, Bank-buildings, 
34. Romford-road, Forest Gate, and Iiford, E. :~ 

H. C. Horswill .... £250 0 | A B. Hill ... . har « 
J. Gregory . ero 17 | Hardie & Ce"... 198 19 





LONDON.—Fcr rebuilding Nos, 81, 82, and 83, High 
Hothorn, W.C., for Mr. Ja nes Rossdale. Mr. R. H. Keer, 
architect :— 


LONDON.—For new school buildings at the children’s 
homes, Sidcup, for Greenwich Union Guardians. _Mesers. 
Thomas Dinwiddy & Sons, architects, Green 


Foster & Dicksee .. £16,500 | C. Wall ........-. = oe 
- ey & Gayford.. 15,538 | T. Knight ........ 142.0 
. Ni — 1s, $238 | T. Rowbotham . 94, 268 
thomas & Ed s,160 | J. Lonsdale ...... 14, 261 
w F Shepherd ‘eet 1%, coal | H.L _fieloway +. -8G)200 
Wallis & Son...... 14,533! 1. J. Wise snes 339% 
nee & Green- | T. D. Leng, ‘Dept- 
inka eens Gane $4697 1 TOE csccéccccse 3G 9 





LONDON.—For the erection of factory peyton, 
Middle-row and Domiego-sireet, St. Luke's, E.C. 
Richard J. Lovell, architect, 46, Queen Victoria- esuah. 
E.C. Quantities nas Mr. Ww. H. Web ber, 7, Great James- 
street, Bedford-row, W.C. 
Burman...... . £% 249 7 Patman & Fothering- 
Adamson siesta OOF sie se63 | MUL celan seca ce on £4,981 

ak Ga | Hont .... 4,892 
hay . & R. Roberts. em | E. A. Roome & Co." 4,670 


MIDDLETON (Lancs.}.—For paving Norman-street, 
Stearns for the Corporation. Mr. W. Welburn, Borough 


"Partington & Sea, esa Leos Mid- 
dieton duns cwie .. | Schedule 
Ogden 4 ON heed eae -- { contracts. 





PORT TALBOT (Wales).—For the execution of street 
works, Tunael-terrace and Gwyrfi-street, Bleengwynfi. 
for the Glyncorrwg Urban District Council. Mr. W P, 
Jones surveyor, Council Offices, Cymmer, Port Talbot : 

OS, TROMGIE . vcd niensedacecnsbeks Loo 0 o 

S. Rees ..... cvmseseces Senta 8 

Barry Improvements Co.. ‘Led Barry* 742 19 2 
{Sarveyor's estimate, £785 3 8) 





RAMSEY.—For the erection of new schools for sto 
children, for the Kamsey School Board, and alterations 
afd additions to present schools at Parkeston. Mr. J. W 
Start, architect : 


W. Chambers ...... £4,336 | A. W. Robins ...... £4,510 
Dupont & Co... .. - 6,199) Smith & Beaumont 4,791 
F. Bennett ........ 6,050} E. Saucders..... 4:79° 
Wiles & Son........ 6,002 W. C. Theobald, 

J. McKay ........ 5,590, Chappel” ........ 4,637 





SILLOTH (Cumberland) —For the erection of two 
houses, for Mr. T. Longcake. Mr. Geo. Armstrong, 
architect, 24, Bank-street, Carlisle :— 


Plumbing .—Jos. Taylor* Cdwroecconses £io 5 
Plastering OG. COUR cccosvsccous 810 3 
Siatinge.—J. T. Kellett*................ s7 © 


{All of Carlisle .] 


_ eee 


B.NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


BOTIMATER GIVER FOR BEVERY DEgCRI 
‘makive. PTION OF ROAD 








SWANSEA.-—For additions to schools, re 
the Liangyfelach Mawr School Board. wer Pad w. vid, 


architect, 97, Gorse-lane, Swansea. by the 

architect : 

Lioyd Bros. .. £2,061 @ © _— & 

Thomas & Johns ...... £178 © © 
Walters .... 1,860 o oT rc Howells, 

H. Billings .. 1,320 © o | Craig« ——. 


T. Richards... 1,890 0 © pare, Cly 
D. Jenkins .. 1,800 0 of dach" .... 753 2 1 


WEST MOLESEY (Surrey).—For the erection of 
sewerage works, &c. (portion only), for - Urban District 
Council of East and West Molesey. J. Stevenson, 
Engineer, District Council Offices, Fast Taken, (Quanti- 
ties by Engineer :— 
Centract Ne, 4. 
Free & Sons... £1,486 © © 
Co. . £,27906 19 “ E.. Potterton.. 1,471 6 6 
Geonge "Beil .. 1,708 1S Parry & Co., 
F . Trimm 1,369 © © Putney’ 
[Engineer's estimate, £1,238 4 4 


Kavanagh be 


1,999 15 7 
] 





WILLENHALL (Staffs) —For the execution of road 
works, Rose-bill and Weod-street, for the Urban District 
Council. Mr. T. Edgar Fellows, C.E., Town Hall, 
Willenhall. (Quantities by engineer >— 


bi ond-strect. 








H. Holloway .. £132 13.211 /G. Trentham, 
W. H, Reading 1337 o| Handsworth". £110 © © 
J. Owens ...... 119 © ©} 
[Surveyor's estimate, £106 158. ] 
Rote-hill, 
% Holloway .. £382 17 44G. Trentham, 
Owens ...... %8 © 0 Handsworth*. £yoo 0 © 
yy H. Reading 339 14 two 
fod eper's estimate, £ yo. } 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


TWer | 
a 














(J.J. BTRIDGE, Jt 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


“Rasy ke tgundians toieay eens naiotetames 
REDSANDFACEDNIBBED 
ROOFING TILES 


ALWAYS 1s STOCK. 








|THE BATH ‘STONE FIEMS, Ltd, 


ees) 5 
BATE sTOxE. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 
the Ham Hill Stone 
(imcor porasing a Co_and C. Trash & Sen, 
Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 


Leadoa Mr. B. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 








SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. 
Estate vag ~~ ~~ wheter 


execu’ 
4&5, East Harding-st., Fetter-iane, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &c.. LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. [Tzehew X. © 


W estinineter 
f & PRINCES sTREBT, 4 Ww 
METCHIM & BON | a cinuests axnec” 
“QUANTITY SU RVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES 
For 1908, price &i. post 74. In leather 1)- Post 11 


JOINERY 


Of every description and in ‘any 
kind of Wood. 


CuHas. E. ORFEUR, 


COLNE BANK WORKS, 
COLCHESTER. 
Telephone : 0196. Telegrams: “ Orfear, Coichester.” 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Fiat Roofs, Basements, & other Foors. 

















Special attention ts given to the above by 


French Asnalte i 


HM. Office of Works, The School Board for London, &. 


For estimates, quotations, and al) information, - app! 
at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 








Applications fer Prices, &c.. to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
BerTunal Lonpon, B. 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


CISTERNS. 
F. BRABY & CO. 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 


LARGE STOCK READY. 
Particulars on application. CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION. 


EUSTON-ROAD, N.W., and 218 and 220, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, 8B 


IRON 


LONDON :: 352 to 364, 
.IVERPOOL : 
HATTON GARDEN 


. 47 


wna BUA LASGOW : 


OCH-SQUARR, ASHTON GATE WORKS, CORON. 


BRISTOL: oun 











